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being  the  oldest  of  the  three.  The  youngest  is  Garrett  County, 
Maryland. 
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The  Tableland  Trails  Foundation 


The  Tableland  Trails  Foundation  was  conceived  when  the  magazine 
was  first  proposed.  Mr.  Robert  Garrett  of  Baltimore  whose  family’s  history 
has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  consented 
to  serve  as  Honorary  Chairman.  In  the  fall  of  1954  James  Otis  Watson  II 
of  Fairmont,  West  Virginia  volunteered  to  become  the  Director  of  the 
Foundation.  Mr.  Watson’s  grandfather,  a contemporary  of  John  W.  Gar- 
rett, the  grandfather  of  Robert  Garrett,  was  the  Founder  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry in  West  Virginia. 

The  Foundation  invites  subscribers  and  other  interested  persons  to  be- 
come Depositors  in  one  of  a series  of  Caches.  Its  purpose  is  to  subsidize  the 
magazine  for  a period  of  five  years  until  such  time  the  circulation  can 
command  sufficient  advertising  to  pay  its  own  way.  A cache  is  a “supply 
dump”  on  the  trail. 


Select  one  of  the  following  caches  in  which  to  make  a Deposit: 


(1)  The  Upper  Ohio  Trails  Cache 

Individual  deposits  $500.00  and  up 


(2)  The  Potomac  Trails  Cache 

Individual  deposits  $400.00 


(3)  The  Monongahela  Trails  Cache 
Individual  deposits  $300.00 


(4)  The  Youghiogheny  Trails  Cache 
Individual  deposits  $200.00 


(5)  The  Cheat  Trails  Cache 

Individual  deposits  $100-00 


(6)  The  Greenbrier  Trails  Cache 
Individual  deposits  $ 50.00 


The  Depositor  has  the  privilege  to  name  a member  of  the  family  or 
friend  to  be  placed  in  THE  TABLELAND  TRAILS  FOUNDATION  as  a 
PERPETUAL  MEMORIAL.  These  names,  together  with  those  of  the  De- 
positors, will  be  printed  in  each  issue  of  TABLELAND  TRAILS.  The  De- 
positor also  receives  a life-subscription  to  TABLELAND  TRAILS. 

Make  checks  payable  to  TABLELAND  TRAILS  FOUNDATION  Send  to 
James  Otis  Watson  II,  Fort  Hill  Farm,  Fairmont,  West  Virginia, 
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Tableland  Trails  Foundation 

—IN— 

^Perpetual  illcmmial 

JOHN  W.  GARRETT,  Past-President  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  Garrett  County,  Maryland  was 
named  for  him. 

JAMES  OTIS  WATSON  I,  Founder  of  the  Coal  Industry 
in  West  Virginia. 

L.  M.  BRILE,  President  of  The  Fairmont  Aluminum 
Company. 

McHENRY  HOWARD,  Grandson  of  Francis  Scott  Key; 
prominent  Maryland  Historian ; and  pioneer  sports- 
man of  the  Youghiogheny  country. 

THIS  ISSUE 
IS 

DEDICATED 

TO 

CRAWFORD  ROBINSON 

The  late,  lamented  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Robinson  who 
together  with  his  parents  and  their  families  have  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  cultural  life  of 
Uniontown  and  Fayette  County. 
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“gfe  Editorial  cTWap 

It  is  late  February  in  the  Tableland  as  this  editorial  is  being 
pieced  together,  mostly  quotations  from  ancient  and  modern  sages 
as  to  the  permanent  values  of  historical  knowledge. 

Trailing  from  Pittsburgh's  Gateway  to  the  Greenbrier  of 
White  Sulphur  Springs  he  sees  the  gushing  spouts  of  water  from 
the  mountain  crests;  the  swollen  streams  over-flowing  the  grass- 
strewn  glades;  the  crash  of  ice-floes  against  the  boulders  of  a 
gorge;  the  solitary  snow-drift  shrinking  under  a northern-faced 
knoll;  the  shy  blue  birds  and  the  sassy  jays  in  flight  from  field  to 
grove.  The  glacier  of  winter  moves  mistfully  back  to  the  barren 
north,  and  the  Tableland  prepares  for  the  pageant  of  Spring. 
Nature  is  expectant  of  resurrection.  Humankind,  according  to 
TV-Radio-Press,  is  about  to  be  buried  under  an  atomic  cloud  as  it 
was  once  by  the  Deluge.  Can  we  gainsay  that  it  might  be  for  the 
same  reason  ? Man  seems  determined  to  destroy  not  only  himself 
but  the  earth  despite  two  thousand  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
Christ  and  His  Church  to  revitalise  him  with  the  death-destroying 
power  of  the  Resurrection. 

We  are  moving  so  rapidly  away  from  the  past,  from  its  spir- 
itual and  cultural  inheritance,  from  the  knowledge  of  ourselves 
and  our  families  that  we  are  threatened  with  an  incurable  myopia. 
Not  only  an  atomic  cloud  but  a far  more  sinister  cloud  of  atheism 
hovers  over  us,  and  “without  vision  the  people  perish’’. 

“The  need  for  a common  knowledge  of  human  history 
throughout  the  world  has  become  evident  during  the  tragic  hap- 
penings of  the  last  few  years.  Swifter  means  of  communication 
have  brought  all  men  closer  to  one  another  for  good  or  for  evil. 
War  becomes  a universal  disaster,  blind  and  monstrously  destruc- 
tive; it  bombs  the  baby  in  its  cradle  and  sinks  the  foodships  that 
care  for  the  non-combatant  and  the  neutral.  There  can  be  no 
peace  now,  we  realize  but  a common  peace  in  all  the  world;  no 
prosperity  but  a general  prosperity.  BUT  THERE  CAN  BE  NO 
COMMON  PEACE  AND  PROSPERITY  WITHOUT  COMMON 
HISTORICAL  IDEAS.  Without  such  ideas  to  hold  them  together 
in  harmonious  cooperation,  with  nothing  but  narrow,  selfish,  and 
conflicting  nationalist  traditions,  races  and  peoples  are  bound  to 


drift  toward  conflict  and  destruction. A sense  of  history  as 

the  common  adventure  of  all  mankind  is  as  necessary  for  peace 
within  as  it  is  for  peace  between  'the  nations/’ 

(from  “The  Outline  of  History”  H.  G.  Wells-  as  quoted  on  p.  16  in  “History 
of  Western  Europe”  by  James  Harvey  Robinson) 

Quoting  from  ‘ History  of  Western  Europe”,  by  James  Harvey 
Robinson,  p.  319  “The  veneration  for  the  ancient  writers  felt  by 
Dante  become  a burning  enthusiasm  with  Petrarch,  who  has  been 
well  called  ‘the  first  modern  man’.  To  Petrarch  who  had  learned 
through  the  references  of  Cicero,  St.  Augustine  and  others  some- 
thing of  the  original  extent  of  Latin  literature,  it  seemed  that 
treasurers  of  inestimable  value  had  been  lost  by  the  shameful  in- 
difference of  the  Middle  Ages.  “Each  famous  author  of  antiquity 
whom  I recall,  Petrarch  indignantly  exclaims,  “places  a new  of- 
fense and  another  cause  of  dishonor  to  the  charge  of  later  genera- 
tions, who,  not  satisfied  with  their  own  disgraceful  barrenness, 
permitted  the  fruit  of  other  minds,  and  the  writings  of  their  an- 
cestors had  produced  by  toil  and  application,  to  perish  through 
shameful  neglect.  Although  they  had  nothing  of  their  own  to 
hand  down  to  those  who  were  to  come  after,  they  robbed  posterity 
of  its  ancestral  heritage.” 

Since  the  advent  of  printing,  the  history  of  the  entire  world 
has  become  accessible  to  the  literate.  If  one  will  take  the  trouble 
to  observe  who  have  been  the  people  to  preserve  the  history  of  our 
civilization  it  will  be  discovered  that  they  have  been,  and  continue 
to  be,  those  with  a spiritual  education.  The  pagan  mentality  is 
primarily  occupied  with  the  present.  If  history  is  being  disregard- 
ed by  the  modern  man — it  is  not  because  the  records  of  history  are 
inaccessible — but  because  his  disposition  is  one  of  indifference. 
No  culture  can  be  secure  that  fails  to  educate  its  people  in  an 
evaluation  of  history  that  enlivens  contemporary  life  with  accu- 
mulated meanings,  and  enriches  our  sense  of  destiny. 


“The  machine  has  divereed  man  from  the  world  of  nature  to 
which  he  belongs,  and,  in  the  process  he  has  lost  in  large  measure 
the  powers  of  contemplation  with  which  he  was  endowed.  A pre- 
requisite for  the  preservation  of  humanism  (human  values)  is  a 
re-establishment  of  organized  roots  with  our  natural  environment 
and,  related  to  it,  the  evolution  of  the  ways  of  life  which  encourage 
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contemplation  and  the  search  for  truth  and  knowledge.  The  flower 
and  vegetable  garden,  green  grass,  the  fireplace,  'the  primeval 
forest  with  its  wondrous  assemblage  of  living  things,  the  unin- 
habited hilltop  where  one  can  silently  look  at  the  stars  and  wonder 
— all  of  these  things,  and  many  others,  are  necessary  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  man’s  psychological  and  spiritual  needs.  To  be  sure 
they  are  of  no  “practical  value”,  and  are  seemingly  unrelated  to 
man’s  pressing  need  for  food  and  living  space.  But  they  are  as 
necessary  for  the  conservation  of  human  values  as  food  is  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  human  life.” 

(from  “The  Challenge  of  Man’s  Future”,  Viking  Press.  Harrison  Brown) 


“We  need,  are  beginning  to  get  in  this  country,  a new  and 
wiser  provincialism.  I mean  by  such  provincialism  no  mere  renewal 
of  the  old  sectionalism,  I mean  the  sort  of  provincialism  which 
makes  people  want  to  idealize,  to  adorn,  'to  ennoble,  to  educate  their 
own  province;  to  hold  sacred  its  traditions,  to  honor  its  worthy 
dead,  'to  support  and  multiply  its  public  possessions.  I mean  the 
spirit  which  shows  itself  in  the  multiplying  of  public  libraries,  in 
the  laying  out  of  public  parks,  in  the  work  of  local  historical  asso- 
ciations, in  the  enterprise  of  village  improvement  societies— yes, 
even  in  the  geneaological  societies  and  in  the  provincial  clubs — 
Of  course  we  have  always  had  something  of  this  provincialism. 
It  is  assuming  new  forms  among  us.  I want  to  emphasize  how 
much  good  it  can  do  in  training  us  to  higher  forms  of  loyalty.  In 
our  country  we  do  not  want  any  mutual  hatred  of  sections.  But 
we  do  want  a hearty  growth  of  provincial  ideals.  And  we  want 
this  growth  just  for  the  sake  of  a growth  of  a more  general  and 
effective  patriotism.  We  want  to  train  national  loyalty  through 
provincial  loyalty.” — Josiah  Royce 

“Our  foreign  visitors  look  for  some  monumental  indications 
of  our  history,  and  wonder  why  Americans  do  not  pay  more  re- 
spect to  landmarks.  The  Swiss  traveler,  after  sitting  for  an  hour 
on  one  of  the  settees  in  the  little  circle  with  an  iron  railing  known 
as  the  Bowling  Green  (in  the  old  Battery  Park,  New  York  City — 
now  removed)  watching  the  rushing,  bustling  throngs  on  business 
or  pleasure  bent — on  “the  roads  in  the  air”  (the  former  elevated 
trains)  and  along  the  great  surface  thoroughfare- — suddenly 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  addressed  a passerby: 
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“Vot  you  put  your  Liberty  statue  out  in  ze  sea  vor?  Vy  not  stood 
it  on  ze  very  spot  vare  you  vurst  come  to,  vare  you  build  your  vurst 
Dutch  vort,  vare  you  vight  ze  Indian  savage,  vare  you  vas  beat  by  ze 
British  vith  no  vighting  at  all,  vare  you  land  your  vine  governors,  vare 
you  build  your  nuze  houses,  vare  you  vire  your  big  guns,  vare  you  vurst 
does  your  commerce  vith  ze  world,  vare  you  stood  your  king’s  grand 
stature,  vare  you  vorship  it  with  bon-fire  and  roast  ox,  vare  you  pull 
it  down  again  and  vire  it  vor  liberty  at  ze  king’s  own  men  in  little  bul- 
lets, vare  you  triumph  over  ze  king  and  make  ze  country  your  very 
own,  vare  your  congress  valks  up  and  down  vor  six  years,  vare  you 
build  ze  vurst  steamboat,  and  all  ze  ozer  zings — I zay,  vot  vor  you  stood 
your  Liberty  statue  out  in  ze  sea,  and  have  nottin  at  all  on  zis  spot 
vare  t’vould  show  you  vhat  it  vas  you  vorget?” 

(from  “The  Washington  Inauguration’’ 

Centennial  Observance  1789-1889  pp  55,  56  by  Martha  J.  Lamb) 

It’s  always  seemed  to  me  that  legends  and  yarns  and  folk  tales 
are  as  much  a part  of  the  real  history  of  a country  as  proclama- 
tions and  provisos  and  constitutions.” — Stephen  Vicent  Benet  as 
quoted  in  The  Readers  Digest,  March  1955. 


This  issue  is  devoted  to  Fayette  County  Pennsylvania.  It 
has  more  recorded  history  than  any  other  county  in  the  Tableland. 
It  embraces  almost  eight  hundred  square  miles  of  local  and  na- 
tional history,  unique  folklore,  a diversity  of  scenery  and  a popu- 
lation representative  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Its  pioneer 
families  are  still  to  be  found  in  every  township  both  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  streets.  They  are  the  hardy  and  perennial  Scotch-Irish 
and  the  Germans.  The  cultural  and  economic  future  of  this  county 
has  bright  prospects  through  the  competence  of  its  diversified 
leadership. 

Present  Fayette  County  was  part  of  Cumberland  County  from 
1750  to  1771;  part  of  Bedford  from  1771  to  1778;  part  of  West- 
moreland from  1773  to  1783.  In  the  latter  year  Fayette  County 
was  born — the  year  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  that  terminated  The 
War  of  American  Independence. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  The  Uniontown,  Penna., 
EVENING  STANDARD  by  Arnold  Goldberg,  Editor— February 
11th.  1955. 

“The  Tableland  Trails  Foundation  whose  grantors  have  a long- 
range  program  to  document  and  publish  the  cultural  history  of 
the  'tri-state  area  has  an  interesting  periodical  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory folklore  and  culture  of  the  district  called  the  Tableland  trails. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  in  Uniontown  this  week  and  talked  with 
civic  leaders  about  an  issue  of  Tableland  Trails  this  spring  which 
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will  deal  primarily  with  Fayette  County.  Last  year  a special  Pres- 
ton County  issue  had  175  pages  of  enlightening  and  stimulating 
stories  and  history  about  the  West  Virginia  county.  Mr.  Robinson 
hopes  to  do  the  same  for  Fayette. 

To  edit  such  a magazine  costs  a sizable  amount  of  money  and 
Mr.  Robinson  may  need  some  help  from  what  are  called  “charter 
subscribers”  and  donors  before  he  can  send  the  periodical  to  the 
printers. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  enthusiasm  as  he  talks  about  Fayette  County 
and  its  wealth  of  historic  shrines,  folklore  and  recreation  possibi- 
lities is  tremendous.  He  sees  in  our  mountains,  and  especially 
the  Youghiogheny  reservoir,  a source  for  a heavy  influx  of  tourists 
and  he  wonders  why  we  haven’t  developed  what  nature  has  en- 
dowed us  with. 


Fayette  County,  says  Mr.  Robinson,  is  the  most  written  about 
county  of  the  26  in  the  Tableland  Trails  Foundation.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  historic  shrines  like  Fort  Necessity,  Braddock’s 
Grave,  the  beautiful  Friendship  Hill,  the  Meason  House,  Great 
Crossings,  Jumonville,  Washington  Springs,  Dunbar’s  Camp  and 
others. 

In  addition  to  the  shrines,  Mr.  Robinson  is  enthusiastic  about 
the  folklore  in  the  district,  and  visions  in  the  future  a Folklore 
Festival  that  will  draw  visitors  from  all  over  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States.  Our  Fall  Foliage  Festival  never  was  successful 
from  a financial  standpoint.  It  never  appealed  to  out-of-town 
people.  Maybe  a Folklore  Festival  would.  At  least,  Mr.  Robinson, 
who  has  had  experience  in  such  activities,  believes  that  it  would 
be  a major  attraction. 

We  feel  a Tableland  Trails  issue  consisting  entirely  of  Fayette 
County  content  would  do  a great  selling  job  for  prospective 
tourists.” 


WARD’S 

Oakland,  Maryland’s  Famous  Restaurant 

Big  Steak  and  Sea  Food  Dinners  for  Moderate  Prices 
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UNIONTOWN,  The  Hub  Of  Old  Fayette 

By 

BUELL  B.  WHITEHILL  * 

In  ’the  Spring  of  1768  Henry  Beeson,  a Quaker,  then  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  his  wife,  Mary,  a daughter  of  William 
Martin,  emigrated  from  near  what  is  now  Martinsburg,  Virginia, 
to  the  new  settlement  West  of  the  mountain.  They  came  on  horse 
back,  with  pack  horses  laden  with  blacksmith  tools,  bar  iron,  salt, 
and  such  household  goods  as  were  necessary  for  housekeeping  in  a 
new  location.  They  were  adventuring  into  the  wilderness.  When 
they  reached  the  crest  of  the  Chestnut  Ridge  there  came  into 
view  a panoramic  expanse  of  western  territory.  The  smoke  from 
the  Gist  settlement  rose  to  the  North.  In  the  western  vista  lay 
the  settlement  of  William  Crawford,  a former  neighbor.  Farther 
to  the  West,  beyond  their  horizon,  floated  the  protective  flag  over 
the  little  garrison  at  Redstone  Old  Fort,  or  Fort  Burd,  near  the 
mouth  of  Redstone  Creek,  at  the  site  of  what  is  now  Brownsville, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela  River.  More  to  the  South  lay 
the  settlement  of  the  Browns.  At  scattered  spots  were  the  cabins 
of  a few  frontier  settlers.  They  made  their  temporary  home  with 
the  hospitable  Gists  until  they  could  locate  and  establish  their 
own.  They  were  hardy  pioneers  and  they  and  those  others  like 
them  who  subdued  a wilderness  country  lived  the  rugged  life 
which  created  the  conquering  grass-roots  heritage  which  made 
our  nation.  Henry  Beeson  selected  a tract  of  255  acres  of  land 
lying  immediately  West  of  what  is  now  Morgantown  Street  in 
Uniontown,  and  erected  a log  house  at  the  southwestern  corner 
of  Mount  Vernon  Avenue  and  West  Main  Street.  He  sold  251 
acres  of  this  tract  to  his  brother,  Jacob,  and  a patent  for  it  was 
issued  in  1786  to  Jacob  Beeson  under  the  name  of  Mount  Vernon. 
Later  Henry  acquired  an  additional  tract  of  303  acres  lying  con- 
tiguous to  Mount  Vernon  on  the  East.  Thomas  Douthet  had  made 
application  for  this  tract  in  1769,  and  conveyed  his  rights  to  Van 

BUELL  B.  WHITEHILL,  Attorney.  Mr.  Whitehill  is  the  President  of 
The  Westmoreland-Fayette  County  Historical  Society  Inc.  which  com- 
prises several  hundred  members.  He  was  born  in  Brookville,  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty, Penna.  He  has  been  a student  of  local  history  during  his  entire  career, 
and  has  collaborated  with  numerous  historians  such  as  W.  J.  McKnight, 
author  of  “The  History  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania”  in  1910;  also  J.  S. 
Ritenour,  the  author  of  “Old  Tom  Fossit”,  1926.  Mr.  Whitehill  resides  in 
Uniontown,  Penna. 
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Portrait  of  General  Henry  W.  Beeson,  founder  of  Uniontown,  Penna. 
Picture  taken  from  Searight’s  “The  Old  Pike”. 

Swearingen,  who  in  turn  conveyed  to  Henry  Beeson,  and  it  was 
patented  to  Henry  Beeson  under  the  name  of  Mill  Seat,  because 
great  Redstone  Creek  ran  through  it  and  it  afforded  an  excellent 
site  for  a mill,  which  Henry  built  where  North  Gallatin  Avenue 
now  extends.  Soon  after  he  acquired  Mill  Seat,  he  purchased  an- 
other tract  on  the  East  of  the  Dou'thet  tract,  upon  which  Thomas 
Hatfield  had  already  settled.  This  tract  was  patented  to  Henry 
Beeson  in  1786  under  the  name  of  Beesontown. 

The  establishment  of  a mill  made  this  locale  a desirable  place 
for  a settlement  and  Mr.  Beeson  platted  a Village  extending  from 
Redstone  Creek  on  the  East  to  Morgantown  Street  on  the  West. 
This  consisted  of  two  streets  and  fifty-four  lots.  Because  of  an 
angle  in  it,  the  principal  street  was  named  Elbow  Street  and  forty- 
seven  of  the  lots  fronted  on  it,  mostly  with  a frontage  of  72 V2 
feet  and  a depth  of  150  feet.  The  other  street,  to  the  North,  was 
named  Peter  Street  for  a friendly  Indian,  and  seven  lots  lay  on 
the  North  side  of  this  street. 
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On  July  4,  1776,  the  following  notice  was  posted  at  the  mill 
and  other  public  places: 

“Beeson’s  Town  Lottery  will  be  drawn  on  the  20th  of 
this  instant,  July,  at  the  mill  of  said  Beeson  between  the 
hours  of  10  in  the  forenoon  and  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  purchaser  is  to  pay  40  shillings  for  each  Lott 
that  contains  one-quarter  of  an  acre,  and  so  in  proportion 
for  those  that  fall  short  or  exceed,  within  six  months 
from  the  day  the  Lottery  is  drawn,  also  be  subjugated  to 
a ground  rent  of  half  a dollar  per  annum  per  Lott,  & to 
build  thereon  an  house  20  feet  square,  with  a Shingle 
Roof  and  a Stone  or  Brick  Chimney  within  the  space  of  3 
years  from  said  Lottery.  Also  to  show  due  order  in 
Building  and  other  necessary  Regulations  for  the  ease 
and  convenience  of  the  Inhabitants.  The  subscriber 
Obliges  himself  to  make  the  Adventurer  a Title  in  due 
form  as  soon  as  Circumstances  will  with  propriety  admit, 
or  any  degree  of  Regulation  ensue  so  as  to  yield  assur- 
ance to  purchasers. 

A plan  of  the  whole  will  be  seen  on  the  drawing  day, 
and  Tickets  given  out  if  any  remain  on  hand,  otherwise 
those  that  choose  to  apply  may  be  furnished  with  Tickets 
immediately.  July  4,  1776. 

HENRY  BEESON.” 

Tickets  were  numbered  corresponding  with  numbers  of  the 
lots,  and  anyone  drawing  a number  would  have  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  that  lot  at  a fixed  price. 

Henry  Beeson  subsequently  laid  out  two  additions  to  the  ori- 
ginal town.  One  of  these  comprised  lots  on  the  east  side  of  Mor- 
gantown Street,  South  of  Fayette  Street,  and  including  the  Old 
Baptist  Burial  Ground,  and  those  on  the  west  side  down  to  Foun- 
dry Alley.  The  other  consisted  of  a number  of  Lots  on  both  sides 
of  East  Main  Street,  East  of  Redstone  Creek.  These  with  the 
original  plans  comprised  the  town  as  Henry  Beeson  founded  it 
under  the  name  of  “the  Town  of  Union”,  although  it  was  popularly 
known  as  Beesontown. 

Later  the  price  of  these  Beeson  lots  was  fixed  at  Five  Pounds, 
Pennsylvania  money,  equal  to  $2.66-2/3,  with  the  requirement  to 
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build  within  two  years,  to  keep  the  building  in  good  repair,  and 
to  pay  a yearly  rental  of  half  a Spanish  milled  dollar,  or  in  lieu  of 
this  $8-00,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  lot. 

Jacob  Beeson  and  his  wife,  formerly  Elizabeth  Hedges,  came 
a year  or  two  after  Henry,  and  located  on  a tract  of  land  of  251 
acres  patented  to  him  under  the  name  of  Pointer  on  April  1,  1786, 
adjoining  that  of  Henry  on  the  North,  and  he  built  his  log  house 
a mile  West  of  town.  Shortly  afterwards  Jacob  purchased  from 
Henry  the  251  acres  of  the  Mount  Vernon  tract,  including  interim 
improvements  made  in  1768,  for  $1.00  per  acre,  then  moved  into 
the  house  built  by  Henry,  and  established  a tannery  at  a fine 
Spring  a short  distance  East  of  his  house,  where  he  conducted  a 
profitable  business  for  many  years.  Later  he  built  the  present 
mansion  house  afterwards  known  as  the  Gilmore  residence  and 
later  as  the  Bliss  residence,  and  here  he  and  his  family  lived  until 
his  death.  He  laid  out  Jacob’s  Addition,  at  the  West  end  of 
Elbow  Street,  consisting  of  nine  lots  on  the  South  side  and  eight 
lots  on  the  North  side  of  Elbow  street,  West  of  Morgantown 
Street,  and  six  lots  on  the  North  side  of  Peter  Street,  these  lots 


Old  Baker  Alley.  Part  of  the  mysterious,  widespread  network  known 
in  Civil  War  Days  as  “The  Underground  Railway.”  The  purpose  of  this 
“transportation”  was  to  protect  Negro  slaves  enroute  to  the  north  and  lib- 
erty. Sometimes  the  “transportation”  ran  underground.  Sometimes,  as  here, 
it  was  above  ground— but  once  a Negro  arrived  at  this  point  he  had  reached 
secure  asylum.  Thru  the  courtesy  of  Herald-Standard,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
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being  of  the  same  size  and  conveyed  on  the  same  terms  as  Henry 
Beeson’s  original  lots. 

Later  he  laid  out  Jacob’s  Second  Addition,  a row  of  lots  on 
the  West  side  of  Cheat,  now  Morgantown  Street,  extending  from 
South  Street  to  Foundry  Alley,  and  four  lots  on  the  West  side 
and  nine  lots  on  the  East  side  of  Mill  Street.  He  conveyed  to  the 
Grantees  of  this  Second  Addition  the  piece  of  ground  included 
between  Jacob’s  Alley,  now  Arch  Street,  South  Street  and  Straw- 
berry Alley,  to  be  used  for  any  useful  purpose  the  Grantees  might 
elect.  A market  house  was  built  on  this  ground,  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  City  Hall. 

The  principal  part  of  Fayette  County  was  erected  from  West- 
moreland County  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  passed  September  26,  1783,  and  an 
addition  was  made  to  this  by  a later  Act  of  the  General  Assembly 
passed  February  17,  1784. 

Uniontown  was  incorporated  as  a Borough  by  an  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  April  4,  1796,  and  the  Borough  boundaries 
were  extended  by  a subsequent  Act  passed  March  31,  1869.  It 
originally  consisted  of  the  East  and  West  Wards,  and  on  May  31, 
1911,  it  was  divided  into  eight  wards.  Uniontown  became  a Third 
Class  City  in  1916. 

The  history  of  Uniontown  is  indelibly  associated  with  the 
National  Road,  which  was  the  first  travelled  route  over  the  Alleg- 
heny Mountains  connecting  the  East  with  the  undeveloped  West, 
and  over  which  travelled  the  pioneers  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  on  westward.  It  was  originally  an  Indian  Trail.  Over  it  came 
Christopher  Gist  and  others  of  the  Ohio  Company  from  Virginia, 
on  horse  back  and  on  foot.  Washington’s  Virginia  Army  widened 
it  in  1754  as  far  as  Mount  Summit,  immediately  East  of  Union- 
town,  and  over  the  Jumonville  path  to  the  Gist  plantation.  It  was 
again  widened  for  Braddock’s  Army  in  1755,  and  it  was  opened 
from  Braddock’s  Road  to  the  Monongahela  River  in  1759  by  Col. 
James  Burd.  It  is  related  that  the  first  goods  brought  over  the 
mountains  from  Cumberland  or  Cresaps,  consisted  of  some  two 
thousand  pounds  in  weight  brought  by  John  Hayden  for  Jacob 
Bowman  at  Brownsville,  with  a four  horse  wagon  in  one  month’s 
time. 

George  Washington  came  through  to  the  Ohio  Valley  in  1784 
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to  study  the  best  place  of  connecting  the  headwaters  of  the  Poto- 
mac with  those  of  the  Monongahela.  At  that  time  Washington 
first  met  Albert  Gallatin.  A private  corporation  had  already  built 
the  eastern  part  of  the  road  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland.  As 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Albert  Gallatin  was  instrumental  in 
providing  the  first  funds  for  the  westward  extension  of  the  road. 
An  Act  of  Congress  approved  March  29,  1806,  authorized  the  im- 
provement from  Cumberland  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  authorized  the  construction  across  its  territory 
by  the  Act  of  April  9,  1807  providing  that  the  road  should  pass 
through  Uniontown. 


Marshalls  Marble  and  Granite  Works  Wagon.  The  count  of  beasts  of 
burden  shows  about  thirty-two,  half  mules  (front)  and  half  horses  (rear). 
Thru  courtesy  of  Herald-Standard,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

The  first  contract  was  let  in  April,  1811,  for  the  first  ten 
miles  west  of  Cumberland,  and  thereafter  section  after  section 
was  constructed  until  in  1818  it  was  open  for  traffic  to  the  Ohio 
River  at  Wheeling,  enabling  travel  by  stage  coach  from  Balti- 
more to  Wheeling  in  three  days  time,  and  the  delivery  of 
mail  between  these  termini  in  fifty-five  hours  time.  The  road 
was  extended  through  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  a 
total  length  of  eight  hundred  miles,  and  now  is  a traffic  route 
known  as  United  States  Highway  Route  40. 
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James  T.  Hadden,  standing  in  front  of  his  residence  with  members  of 
his  family.  Mr.  Hadden  wrote  a voluminous  history  of  Uniontown,  Penna. 
Thru  the  courtesy  of  The  Evening  Standard,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Four-horse  stage  coaches  traversed  the  road  to  carry  pass- 
engers and  the  United  States  mails,  and  Conestoga  wagons  drawn 
by  six  horses  'took  settlers  and  household  goods  to  the  New  West. 
The  Pony  Express  carried  light  and  urgent  mails,  with  horses  and 
rider  in  six  mile  relays.  A test  coach  run  with  relays  of  four 
horses  made  the  distance  from  Cumberland  to  W heeling,  131 
miles  in  12  hours. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  on  April  4,  1831,  provided  for 
the  erection  of  six  toll  gates  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
road  through  Pennsylvania.  Toll  houses  were  built  at  these  loca- 
tions, among  them  one  at  Addison  in  Somerset  County,  one  near 
the  little  Village  of  HarM*nville  in  Fayette  County,  a few  miles 
West  of  Uniontown,  and  one  near  Claysville  in  Washington  County. 
The  only  one  in  Pennsylvania  along  the  presently  travelled 
National  Highway,  on  Route  40,  is  the  one  near  Haddenville,  which 
has  been  allowed  to  become  almost  completely  dilapidated. 
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Later  the  part  of  the  road  in  Pennsylvania  was  taken  over 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  now  maintained 
by  The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Highways. 

The  coming  of  the  road  through  Uniontown  resulted  in  the 
building  of  carriage  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  stage  coaches 
and  wagons,  the  location  of  stations  for  horses,  stage  coaches,  and 
wagons  for  relays  and  as  rest  places,  and  the  opening  of  many 
inns  and  taverns,  which  in  their  day  became  famous,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  business  incident  to  travel. 

Among  the  taverns  was  tho  White  Swan  Tavern  in  Union- 
town,  located  on  Main  Street,  East  of  Mount  Vernon.  On  the  site 
of  the  original  Tavern  the  present  White  Swan  Hotel  is  located- 

Many  distinguished  persons  travelled  over  this  National  Road, 
and  stayed  at  Uniontown,  and  in  later  days  sometimes  at  the 
Summit  Hotel  at  Mount  Summit,  among  them  George  Washington, 
Albert  Gallatin,  Andrew  Jackson,  Martin  Van  Buren,  James 
Monroe,  William  Henry  Harrison,  James  K.  Polk,  John  Tyler, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  John  C.  Calhoun,  John  C.  Fremont,  General 
Sam  Houston,  James  Buchanan,  General  Zachary  Taylor,  John  J- 
Crittinden,  General  Pillow,  Davy  Crockett,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Henry  Clay,  Thomas  Benton,  Lewis  Cass,  General  Lafayette, 
General  Santa  Anna,  the  Indian  Chief  Black  Hawk,  Jennie  Lind, 
P.  T.  Barnum,  General  Winfield  Scott,  and  later  in  motor  age, 
many  others. 

On  one  occasion,  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  over  a week’s  time  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Uniontown. 

While  the  days  of  the  roads  early  glamour  are  past,  the  road 
with  the  advent  of  the  motor  vehicle  became  a great  artery  over 
which  motorists  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  from  the 
West  Coast  to  Baltimore  and  Washington  and  the  intermediate 
points,  travel  daily  in  and  through  Uniontown  in  large  numbers. 
It  is  now  a great  improved  thoroughfare. 

The  first  Courts  in  Fayette  County  were  held  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Court  House,  on  a lot  on  East  Main  Street  containing 
146  square  perches,  on  the  north  side  of  the  angle  in  Elbow 
Street,  now  East  Miain  Street,  the  lot  having  first  been  known  as 
the  Central  Public  Grounds,  conveyed  by  Henry  Beeson  on  March 
16,  1784,  for  a nominal  consideration  of  Six  Pence  to  Trustees 
under  an  Act  of  the  State  Legislature  authorizing  the  expenditure 
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The  original  White  Swan  Inn  was  established 
in  1805.  It  became  a wagon  stand  tavern  when 
the  National  Road  was  opened  for  business  in 
1818. 

The  road  broke  down  the  great  wall  of  the 
Appalachian  mountains  and  formed  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  East  and  the  way  to 
the  West. 

The  White  Swan  Inn  served  the  National  Road 
and  its  public  for  90  years.  In  1 895  the  old  White 
Swan  closed  its  doors.  It's  incidents,  and  anec- 
dotes passed  into  history. 

But  in  1925.  a new  hotel  was  raised  upon  the 
same  location  and  carries  with  it  the  original 
name  . . . THE  WHITE  SWAN  HOTEL 
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of  a sum  not  to  exceed  $2,666.66  for  the  erection  of  a Court  House. 
This  lot  extended  from  Main  Street  back  'to  Redstone  Creek. 
Originally  a school  building  had  been  built  on  this  lot,  and  the  first 
Courts  were  held  in  this  building,  pending  construction  of  the 
Court  House.  Because  this  lot  was  too  small  for  a Court  House, 
Mr.  Beeson  added  another  lot  on  the  West  and  on  the  combined 
lots,  the  first  Court  House  was  erected  and  was  completed  in 
January,  1796,  at  a cost  of  $1,362-53,  and  on  January  26th  of  that 
year  the  old  school  house  building  was  sold  at  public  auction  and 
removed. 

This  Court  House  was  a two  story  brick  building,  with  the 
Court  room  on  the  first  floor  and  the  Grand  Jury  and  Petit  Jury 
rooms  on  the  second  floor.  Two  years  later,  two  two-story  brick 
buildings  were  built  flanking  the  Court  House  on  either  side, 
forming  a hollow  square,  facing  Main  Street.  The  public  records 
were  moved  info  these  buildings  on  November  16,  1798.  This 
Court  House  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  February  4,  1845,  while 
Court  was  in  session,  but  the  public  records  all  were  removed 
unharmed  into  the  Dawson  Law  Building  across  Court  Street  from 
the  Court  House  lot.  On  February  25,  the  County  Commissioners 
arranged  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the 
holding  of  Courts  in  the  Church  until  a Court  House  could  be 
erected.  On  August  12,  1846,  the  Commissioners  contracted  for 
the  construction  of  a new  Court  House  to  be  built  of  brick  85x58 
feet,  two  stories  high,  with  County  offices  on  the  first  floor  and 
Court  and  Jury  rooms  on  the  second  floor.  This  building  was  first 
occupied  in  March,  1847.  This  building  boasted  a belfry  and  a 
town  clock,  and  atop  it  stood  the  wooden  statue  of  General 
Lafayette,  for  whom  Fayette  County  was  named,  the  statue  being 
the  handiwork  of  David  Blythe,  then  a resident  of  Uniontown. 
This  statute,  which  needs  restoration  painting,  now  stands  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Court  House. 

This  1847  Court  House  by  1890  was  found  to  be  inadequate 
for  the  needs  of  the  County.  The  present  stone  structure  topped 
with  a massive  tower  was  built  in  1891  and  1892,  at  a cost 
of  $250,000.00.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  June  1,  1891,  and  the 
initial  Court  session  was  held  in  it  on  February  21,  1893.  While 
this  building  was  being  erected,  the  Courts  were  conducted  in  the 
nearby  public  school  building,  and  the  County  offices  were  located 
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in  the  Ur.  Walker  property  on  what  later  became  South  Gallatin 
Avenue. 

The  steel  flag  pole  on  the  Court  House  lawn,  standing  133 
feet  above  the  sidewalk,  was  erected  for  $135.00,  raised  by  public 
subscription.  The  United  States  bag  was  first  floated  from  this 
staff  on  July  4,  1898. 

The  oil  portrait  of  Chief  Justice  John  Bannister  Gibson,  hung 
in  the  large  Court  Room,  was  painted  about  1840  by  Charles  Wil- 
son. It  had  hung  in  ’the  alcove  in  the  earlier  Court  House,  and 
was  saved  from  the  1845  fire  and  later  restored  to  the  present 
Court  House. 

A full  size  portrait  of  General  Joshua  B.  Howell  was  obtained 
on  April  11,  1904,  and  hung  on  a wall  in  the  large  Court  Room. 
There  also  was  a fine  oil  portrait  of  Justice  John  Kennedy  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  decorating  the  Court  Room. 

Also  there  was  a fine  oil  portrait  of  General  Lafayette  on  the 
right  of  the  Judge’s  bench  in  the  large  Court  room,  which  was 
donated  by  Mr.  Henry  Clay  Frick  and  formally  presented  to  the 
citizens  of  Fayette  County  on  July  4,  1905. 

The  large  oil  portrait  of  Washington  at  Dorchester  Heights, 
7x10  feet  in  size,  hung  in  the  Orphans’  Court  Room,  was  painted 
by  C.  S.  Kilpatrick  of  Connellsville,  it  being  a reproduction  of  the 
Gilbert  Stuart  painting  which  hangs  in  old  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston. 
It  was  presented  to  the  County  by  ex-Senator  W.  A.  Clark  on 
October  14,  1908. 

In  1927,  Fayette  County  purchased  properties  on  the  East  of 
the  Court  House  lots  and  built  on  them  a commodious  cut  stone 
addition,  connected  with  the  Court  House  on  the  ground  floor  and 
on  the  second  floor  by  ramps.  The  Sheriff’s  office,  offices  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  Oyer  and  Terminer  Courts, 
District  Attorney,  and  Register  of  Wills  remain  in  the  old  Coiut 
House.  The  other  County  offices  are  principally  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  new  building,  and  there  are  two  additional  Court  rooms  on 
the  second  floor,  two  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  Judges,  and  the 
Orphans’  Court  Judge  also  having  their  offices  on  the  second  floor, 
separated  by  the  Law  Library,  the  third  Common  Pleas  Court 
office  being  on  the  third  floor,  connected  also  by  stairs  with  the 
Common  Pleas  Judges’  reception  room  on  the  second  floor.  The 
third  floor  also  has  an  auditorium  and  additional  offices  and  this 
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building  also  has  County  officGs  in  the  basement. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  David  Blythe’s  statue  of  General 
Lafayette.  Mr.  Blythe  was  born  near  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  on 
May  9,  1815.  He  came  to  Uniontown  in  the  win’fcer  of  1846-47. 
On  September  30,  1848,  he  married  Julia  Keffer,  then  a Union- 
town  resident.  He  may  have  known  her  earlier  in  East  Liverpool, 
as  she  is  believed  to  have  been  born  on  February  28,  1824,  and 
with  her  parents  to  have  come  to  Uniontown  sometime  before 
1830,  and  to  have  lived  with  her  family  on  Lot  No.  29  of  the  Henry 
Beeson  Plan  of  Lots  on  Morgantown  Street.  In  the  summer  of 
1849,  Julia  died  of  typhoid  fever  and  was  buried  at  Brownsville. 
David  Blythe  continued  to  live  in  Uniontown  until  late  in  1851. 
While  living  in  Uniontown,  he  painted  in  oil  a considerable  num- 
ber of  portraits  of  Uniontown  residents,  most  of  which  are  still 
owned  by  the  descendants  in  Uniontown  of  these  subjects  of  his 
art.  While  in  Uniontown,  he  painted  on  canvas  a large  panorama 
showing  historical  events  and  natural  scenery  of  the  country  be- 
tween Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  and  up  through  the  Ligoner 
Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  after  making  numerous  sketches  in  the 
valleys  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  Each  scene  was 
painted  on  a 7x15  foot  section  and  the*  sections  then  were  sewed 
together  into  a continuous  strip  300  feet  in  length.  It  was  exhi- 
bited by  unwinding  it  from  revolving  rollers.  One  scene  showed 
lovely  Monticello,  with  Charlottesville  in  the  distance.  Another 
showed  the  Potomac  winding  through  the  rock  gap  at  Harper’s 
Jerry.  Another  showed  the  Natural  Bridge.  There  were  scenes 
along  the  route  Washington  followed  from  Cumberland  in  his 
expedition  against  the  French  in  1754,  Washington’s  Army  at 
Fort  Necessity,  the  encampment  of  Braddock’s  Army,  the  burial 
of  Braddock,  the  rocks  where  Jumonville  was  killed  and  buried, 
Washington  and  Christopher  Gist  in  consultation,  Washington 
Springs,  the  encampment  of  Colonel  Dunbar,  Arthur  St.  Clair 
sitting  in  front  of  his  log  tavern  with  the  Ligonier  Valley 
stretching  beyond,  fishing  at  Ohiopyle  Falls,  Uniontown  from  Pine 
Knob,  and  White  Rocks  where  Polly  Williams  was  killed  by  her 
lover  in  1810. 

This  panorama  was  successfully  exhibited  in  many  places, 
including  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  East  Liverpool,  and  Cincinnati, 
as  well  as  in  Uniontown.  Principally  because  of  financial  diffi- 
culties, this  panorama  was  cut  into  many  pieces  and  unfortunately 
has  been  lost  to  posterity. 
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Blythe  went  to  Pittsburgh  in  1851,  and  continued  to  live  there 
most  of  his  remaining  years  until  his  death  on  May  15,  1865. 
After  leaving  Uniontown,  Mr.  Blythe  did  a considerable  amount  of 
genre  painting,  mostly  in  oil,  for  which  he  is  best  and  most  not- 
ably remembered.  There  also  are  extant  many  of  his  portrait 
paintings.  Over  fifty  of  these,  with  their  owners,  are  known  and 
listed-  Nearly  thirty  of  his  portrait  paintings  are  known  but  the 
present  owners  unknown.  Over  sixty  genre  paintings  are  listed 
and  the  owners  known.  Ten  of  these  are  owned  by  the  Duquesne 
Club  in  Pittsburgh.  Many  are  owned  in  private  homes  in  Pitts- 
burgh, East  Liverpool,  Butler,  Ligonier,  Sewickley,  Rochester, 
New  York,  and  New  York  City.  Some  are  owned  by  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  the  Harry  Shaw  Newman  Gallery  in  New  York,  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  National  Baseball  Museum  at  Cooperstown,  New  York. 
Some  of  these  genre  paintings  are  highly  prized  and  of  rare  value. 

One  of  these  paintings  is  in  the  Masonic  Rooms  in  Uniontown  ^ 


Thompson  and  Ruby  block.  Southeast  corner  of  Morgantown  and  Main 
Sts.  Uniontown,  Pa.  McCleary  and  Son  kept  a general  store.  Picture  taken 
in  1867  The  site  is  diagonnaliy  opposite  from  the  Fayette  National  BanK 
Building.  Picture  loaned  by  Miss  Katy  Button  of  Uniontown. 

The  story  of  Uniontown  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
reference  to  the  coal  industry.  Coal  was  found  in  the  Uniontown 
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district  in  the  early  1800’s.  Its  superior  quality  was  not  known 
until  the  development  of  the  coke  industry.  The  vein  of  coal 
various-called  stone  coal,  nine  foot  vein,  Pittsburgh  vein  or  Mom 
ongahela  River  vein,  outcropped  in  Indiana  County,  and  at  various 
places  in  Westmoreland  and  Fayette  Counties.  Its  mining  develop- 
ed in  Westmoreland  County,  progressing  southward  into  Fayette 
County,  particularly  into  what  has  been  generally  termed  the 
Klondike,  the  deep  lying  shaft  mined  coal  in  the  southerly  part 
of  Fayette  County. 

This  Pittsburgh  vein  of  bituminous  coal  is  the  highest  grade 
of  metallurgical  coal.  When  the  wood  burning  charcoal  furnaces 
were  superseded  by  coked  coal  in  the  making  of  iron  and  steel, 
Fayette  County  became  the  center  of  the  coke  industry.  The 
Westmoreland  and  Fayette  County  coal  and  coke  area  at  one  time 
supplied  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  coke  made  in  the  United 
States.  To  a great  extent  this  was  the  domain  of  the  iron  and 
steel  makers,  and  coal  and  coke  made  the  fame  and  fortune  of 
Henry  Clay  Frick,  and  to  a large  extent  of  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  Weirton  Steel,  Pittsburgh 
Steel,  and  of  many  independent  operators.  Coal  and  coke  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  winning  of  two  world  wars  by  United  States* 
In  this  region  there  were  as  many  as  40,000  coke  ovens  in  blast 
feeding  the  steel  mills. 

Union  town  became  the  center  of  this  industry,  and  much  of 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Uniontown  originated  in  coal  and 
coke. 

Uniontown  City  has  a population  of  over  20,000.  It  stands 
about  1,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  mountain  range  a few  miles 
to  the  East  rises  to  a height  of  about  2,500  feet  at  the  summit, 
at  the  location  of  the  famed  Summit  Hotel  and  its  golf  course.  It 
has  a trading  area  in  the  surrounding  territory  of  from  200,000 
to  300,000  people.  There  are  some  nine  hotels  in  the  City,  includ- 
ing the  well  appointed  White  Swan,  to  which  reference  already 
has  been  made.  It  has  some  15,000  Bell  Telephone  Company  tele- 
phones, recently  converted  to  the  dial  system.  It  has  two  progres- 
sive well  edited  newspapers  published  by  Uniontown  Newspaper, 
Inc.,  the  Morning  Herald  and  the  Evening  Standard,  and  one  week- 
ly newspaper.  It  has  a well  operated  radio  station,  W.  M.  B.  S., 
a Columbia  Broadcasting  Company  affiliate,  serving  the  Tri-State 
area.  It  has  two  railroads,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore 
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The  Second  Court  House  of  Fayette  County  1847-1891  in  Uniontown, 
Penna.  Statue  of  LaFayette  on  top  of  Cupola.  This  statue  is  now  in  the  cor- 
ridor of  the  present  court-house.  On  this  site  Henry  Beeson  built  the  first 
house  in  Uniontown.  Original  court  house  was  a two  story  brick  building.  It 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1845 — but  the  records  were  saved.  The  Storey  Col- 
lection, Brownsville,  Pa. 

and  Ohio,  and  bus  service  by  Blue  Ridge,  Greyhound  and  numer- 
ous independent  lines.  It  has  two  main  highway  arteries,  U.  S. 
Highway  40, — National  Highway, — running  from  East  to  West, 
and  U.  S.  Highway  119,  running  south  through  West  Virginia,  and 
north  to  Buffalo ; and  also  ’two  principal  Pennsylvania  State  High- 
ways, Route  21  running  southwest  to  Masontown,  Waynesburg 
and  Moundsville,  and  Route  51,  northwest  to  Pittsburgh.  It  has 
a privately  operated  airport  located  a few  miles  north  of  the  City 
on  U.  S.  Highway  Route  No.  119. 

It  has  a well  equipped  250  bed  hospital,  well  staffed  with 
surgeons,  physicians  and  nurses,  with  a new  commodious  annex 
Home  and  School  for  nurses  under  the  same  management,  with 
a large  addition  to  the  hospital  about  to  be  erected.  It  has  a 
progressive  public  library,  housing  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000 
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volumes,  maintained  partly  by  the  public  and  partly  by  City  taxa- 
tion. It  has  a privately  owned  and  operated  business  school.  Its 
largest  auditorium  seats  1,800  persons.  It  has  two  motion  picture 
theatres,  the  State  Theatre,  and  the  Manos  Theatre,  with  a seating 
capacity  of  over  4,000. 

It  has  over  50  miles  of  paved  and  improved  streets.  Natural 
gas  is  produced  in  the  surrounding  territory.  The  City  is  well 
supplied  with  gas  by  the  Manufacturers  Light  and  Heat  Company, 
partly  from  production  and  storage  locally,  and  partly  from  the 
Pittsburgh  lines  of  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Company,  which 
has  a pump  station  just  outside  of  the  City.  It  has  abundant 
electric  power  and  light  service  furnished  by  the  West  Penn  Power 
Company  plant  on  the  nearby  Cheat  River.  It  is  supplied  with 
water  from  nearby  mountain  streams  by  Uniontown  Water  Com- 
pany, with  abundant  auxiliary  water  furnished  by  Trotter  Water 
Corporation  with  its  filtered  water  from  the  clear  flowing  Youg- 
hiogheny  River. 

Trotter  Water  Corporation  also  supplies  water  from  its  mains 
to  outlying  districts  of  the  Uniontown  territory. 

Uniontown  has  two  National  Banks.  The  Gallatin  National 
Bank,  named  for  Albert  Gallatin,  an  early  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  prominent  statesman,  formerly  was  known 
as  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Uniontown.  It  has  its  principal 
banking  house  in  Uniontown,  with  branch  banks  in  Connellsville, 
New  Sale^m,  Perryopolis,  Point  Marion  and  Republic.  It  has  depo- 
sits of  over  $40,000,000.00.  The  Fayette  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Uniontown  was  incorporated  a few  years  ago  and  has 
been  making  rapid  progress.  It  occupies  the  quarters  formerly  of 
the  First  National  Bank.  It  now  has  deposits  in  excess  of 
$12,000,000.00. 

The  City  is  progressive,  and  the  City  Government  efficient, 
with  a good  and  active  Mayor  and  City  Council.  The  streets  are 
well  lighted  and  it  has  a well  trained  and  capable  police  depart- 
ment. Sanitary  conditions  are  good  and  the  health  of  the  people 
is  well  protected. 

It  has  a capable  fire  department  with  three  fire  stations  and 
three  fire  companies,  and  with  abundant  modern  fire  fighting 
equipment.  Historically  it  is  of  interest  to  recall  that  the  first 
fire  engine  in  Uniontown  was  acquired  in  1802, — a double  action 
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Loaned  by  Buell  B.  Whitehill, 
County  Historical  Society. 


President  of  Westmoreland-Fayette 
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force  pump,  with  no  suction  hose,  with  two  banks  of  handles  on 
each  side,  and  gallery  pipe  on  top,  manipulated  by  from  twelve  to 
twenty  men.  This  engine  bears  the  name  “Union”  on  its  side  and 
the  date  1798  in  gilt  letters.  This  engine  was  recently  donated 
by  the  Uniontown  Fire  Department  to  the  Westmoreland-Fayette 
Historical  Society,  and  is  now  housed  in  its  Museum  in  West  Over- 
ton.  Uniontown  with  its  fine  modern  equipment  for  protection 
against  fire  has  progressed  a long  way  since  its  use  of  this  early 
historical  relic. 

There  is  a large  available  labor  supply  in  the  City  and  County 
areas.  . 

In  the  mid  1920’s  the  Uniontown  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  built  a fine  down-town  building  at  the  corner  of  North 
Gallatin  Avenue  and  Peter  Street,  and  this  well  equipped  and  well 
managed  Y.M.C.A.  has  been  and  is  giving  a splendid  training 
particularly  to  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  young  men  and  young 
women  of  the  Uniontown  community. 

Uniontown,  also,  with  the  aid  of  the  Uniontown  School  Board, 
is  doing  a fine  work  with  Summer  playgrounds  at  the  school  sites, 
and  at  other  places  in  the  City  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  the 
community.  The  largest  of  these  centers  is  at  Bailey  Park,  with 
its  tennis  courts,  ball  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

At  Uniontown’s  back  door  is  the  Lick  Hollow  development, 
comprising  originally  the  Lick  Hollow  tract  of  about  2,500  acres, 
and  also  several  thousand  additional  acres  of  mountain  woodland, 
all  owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  with  entrances 
from  the  National  Highway  to  the  outdoor  open  fire  places  and 
picnic  area  and  to  the  trails  beyond. 

Uniontown  Country  Club,  south  of  the  City,  has  a beautiful 
club  house,  including  bowling  alleys  and  other  means  of  enter- 
tainment, and  has  developed  a very  attractive  and  satisfying 
eighteen  hole  golf  course,  which  is  in  continuous  use,  weather 
permitting. 

Uniontown  has  pioneered  in  a Fall  Foliage  Festival  bringing 
many  people  to  the  adjacent  mountains  to  see  and  enjoy  the  richly 
beautiful  and  variegated  coloring  of  the  many  different  varieties 
of  trees  in  which  the  district  abounds. 

Industrially,  in  addition  to  the  coal  and  coke  production, 
Uniontown  for  many  years  has  had  a fine  plant  of  Richmond 
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The  old  Lawson  Place,  Uniontown,  Pa.  Courtesy  of  Evening  Standard. 

Radiator  Company,  manufacturing  some  of  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  radiators  on  the  market;  Michael  Berkowitz  Com- 
pany, Inc. ; Coca  Cola  Bottling  Company,  Uniontown  Iron  Works 
and  The  Fayette  Company.  Recent  acquisitions  are  the  Rockwell 
Company’s  meter  plant,  and  the  Gannett  Knitting  Mills.  Among 
the  oldest  firms  in  continuous  operation  are:  Ellis  Music  Store, 
Marshall  Monument  Company,  Hagan  Ice  Cream,  Frederick  Piano 
Company. 

There  are  three  fine  lumber  yards,  planing  mills,  and  other 
manufacturing  service  and  distributing  companies.  There  are 
splendid  wholesale  and  retail  stores  and  markets  with  their  trade 
supplying  the  City  and  reaching  out  into  the  large  surrounding 
industrial  area,  with  well  equipped  stores  located  in  the  surround- 
ing villages,  and  with  a wide  awake  active  Merchants’  Club  and 
credit  departments.  Reaching  out  over  the  County,  the  Fayette 
County  Development  Council  is  vitally  active  in  industrial  develop- 
ment for  the  entire  region  and  is  successfully  operating  with 
worthwhile  achievements  and  intent  upon  future  growth. 

Uniontown  has  a Masonic  Temple,  American  Legion  Home, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Home,  Amvets  Home,  Elks’  Club,  Moose 
Home,  Jewish  Community  Center,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Junior 
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Chamber  of  Commerce,  Merchants  Association,  Motor  Club,  Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis,  Lions,  Optimist,  and  Exchange  Clubs,  and  many 
other  fraternal  organizations  and  clubs. 

The  City  is  the  center  of  a finely  developed  agricultural  and 
dairying  district,  with  a well  organized  Farm  Bureau  under  the 
supervision  of  a capable  and  active  agricultural  expert. 

The  two  most  important  features  of  Uniontown’s  community 
life  are  its  school  and  its  churches. 

It  has  a worthy  and  successful  center  of  Waynesburg  College, 
with  accredited  college  study  courses  with  capable  management 
and  teaching. 

There  are  eleven  public  schools,  well  located,  three  parochial 
schools,  two  Junior  High  Schools, — Ben  Franklin  and  Lafayette, 
— both  with  auditoriums  and  gymnasiums,  and  a central  high 
school,  with  adequate  spaces  and  facilities,  and  a modern  stadium. 
A modern  addition  to  the  high  school  group  of  buildings  has  just 
now  been  completed,  affording  ample  room  for  gymnasium,  voca- 
tional courses  and  a splendid  auditorium.  All  of  the  school  build- 
ings are  of  fine  architectural  design  and  construction.  Uniontown 
is  justly  proud  of  its  educational  buildings  and  their  equipment. 
It  is  most  proud  of  its  fine  personnel  of  well  educated,  capable  and 
devoted  teachers.  It  is  admirably  equipping  its  students  for  life 
and  life's  work,  some  vocational,  and  for  all  who  wish  to  go  on  to 
college  with  preliminary  education  enabling  them  to  enter  any 
college  of  their  choice.  Much  credit  for  this  is  due  to  the  Union- 
town  School  Board,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  High 
School  principal,  the  Junior  High  School  principals,  and  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  public  and  parochial  schools,  for  their  capability, 
fidelity  and  zeal. 

Lastly  and  most  essential,  are  the  churches  in  Uniontown. 
The  citizens  recognize  the  importance  of  religion  and  religious  in- 
struction, growth  and  development  in  the  life  of  the  City  and  the 
nation.  To  this  end  over  the  years  there  have  been  erected 
throughout  the  City  churches  and  tabernacles  of  various  denom- 
inations. Among  these  are  Great  Bethel  Baptist  Church,  estab- 
lished on  November  7,  1770,  the  oldest  Baptist  Church  in  Western 
Penna;  Asbury  Methodist  Church,  Christ  Methodist  Church. 
Calvary  Methodist  Church,  with  the  Methodist  Church  Training 
Center  at  nearby  Jumonville  on  the  mountain,  having  a large  Cross 
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surmounting  a pinnacle  of  the  mountain  at  Dunbar’s  Knob ; the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  with  the  record  of  its  congregational 
meeting  in  Uniontown  on  September  30,  1799,  and  later  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  with 
the  home  and  office  of  the  executive  of  Old  Redstone  Presbytery 
located  in  Uniontown ; Central  Christian  Church ; Church  of  the 
Brethren ; Brethren  Church ; Christian  Science  Meeting  rooms ; the 
Harbor  of  Light  Chapel,  otherwise  known  as  Peoples  Community 
Church ; Church  of  the  Nazarene ; four  Roman  Catholic  Churches, 
—St.  Mary’s,  St.  Joseph’s,  St.  John’s,  and  Church  of  the  Little 
Flower;  and  one  Greek  Catholic  Church  of  the  Basilian  Fathers, 
on  East  Main  Street;  Jewish  Temple  Israel  and  Tree  of  Life  Syna- 
gogue ; and  four  churches  for  the  colored  brethren,  including  the 
A.  M.  E.  Church  on  Morgantown  Street,  dating  from  1832,  and 
Mt.  Olivet  Baptist  Church  on  Stewart  Avenue;  besides  other 
places  of  congregational  Worship. 

At  the  old  Josiah  Thompson  homestead,  under  the  name  of 
Mount  Saint  Macrina  of  the  Sisters  of  St,  Basil  the  Great,  there 
are  church  and  school  activities  and  devotions,  to  which  pilgrims 
come  every  year  from  the  whole  territory  of  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  a home  on  Church  Street  with  an 
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active  and  faithful  group  of  workers  ministering  to  the  bodily 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  those  who  need  their  help  and  sustenance. 

These  churches  and  institutions  have  a membership  compris- 
ing the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Uniontown  and  vicinity, 
actively  spreading  the  Gospel  of  the  Christian  religion,  with  a 
ministerial  association  consecrated  to  foster  and  elevate  the 
spiritual  and  moral  life,  health  and  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  spirit  of  its  people  is  a community’s  greatest  asset;  and 
with  life  and  growth  well  rooted  in  a prosperous,  successful  herit- 
age, and  with  a continued  spirit  of  faith  and  confidence,  the 
citizens  of  Uniontown  look  eastward  to  the  sun  as  it  rises  over  the 
mountains,  and  envision  a future  they  will  earn  and  achieve  for 
themselves  and  those  to  come  after  them,  more  successful  and 
more  glorious  than  anything  that  has  gone  before. 
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Brownsville  On  The  Monongahela 

(REDSTONE  OLD  FORT) 

BY 

FELIX  G.  ROBINSON 


pgrrossing  the  Monongahela  on  Route  40  one  creeps  ’through  the 
iLBli  narrow  streets  of  Brownsville.  It  is  the  ferry-boat  pace  of 
the  olden  'times  without  the  open  river  scenery.  Here  the  tourist 
should  spend  considerable  time.  He  is  passing  through  a com- 
munity that  vies  with  Williamsburg  in  historical  importance. 


For  the  first  one  hundred  twenty-five  years  this  commu- 
nity was  known  as  REDSTONE  OLD  FORT.  No  one  knows  who 
first  gave  it  this  name.  The  first  recorded  reference  we  have  is 
that  of  William  Trent  (April  1754) . In  “The  American  Pioneer”, 
date  and  author  unknown,  as  quoted  on  p.  723  of  Ellis’s  “History 
of  Fayette  County”  we  read: 


“The  hills  abounded  with  bituminous  coal.  Along  the  water  courses, 
where  the  earth  had  been  washed  off,  the  coal  was  left  exnosed.  The 
inflammability  of  that  mineral  must  have  been  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  early  period,  for  where  those  exposures  happened  fire  had 
been  communicated,  an  ignition  of  the  coal  took  place  and  probably 
continued  to  burn  until  the  compactness  and  solidity  of  the  body  and 
want  of  air  caused  its  extinguishment.  These  fires  in  their  course  came 
in  contact  with  the  surrounding  earth  and  stone  and  gave  them  a red 
appearance  Many  of  the  red  banks  are  now  visible;  the  most  promi- 
nent, perhaps,  is  that  near  the  junction  of  a creek  with  the  Mononga- 
hela River,  a short  distance  below  the  fortification,  and  which  bears 
the  name  of  REDiSTONE,  doubtless  from  the  red  appearance  of  the 
bank  near  its  mouth.” 

So  much  for  the  first  part  of  the  name.  OLD  FORT  was  one 
of  numerous  ‘old  forts’  erected  by  a race  of  people  antedating  those 
native  tribes  who  were  established  when  the  first  white  men  came. 
Neither  the  Indians  nor  the  white  men  have  produced  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  origins  of  these  earlier  people.  Most  of  their 
‘old  forts’  and  mounds  have  been  obliterated.  The  best  known 
monument  of  American  antiquity  is  the  mound  in  Moundsville, 
W.  Va.  The  archaeologists  classify  these  cultures  under  (1)  The 
Hopewell  and  (2)  The  Fort  Ancient.  Some  believe  that  the  people 
of  these  earlier  cultures  in  the  Ohio,  Monongahela  and  Youghiog- 
heny  valleys  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Iriquois.  The  latter  lived 
in  New  York  State  during  historic  times. 
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Flood  waters  in  1888  at  west  end  of  bridge.  In  the  background  the 
noted  Hopkins  House.  House  in  foreground,  first  on  the  left,  was  the  home 
of  the  noted  boat-builder  Andrew  Axton.  He  is  credited  as  having  built 
many  of  the  river  packets  such  as  “The  James  G.  Blaine”  and  “The  Ger- 
mania”. W.  D.  Pratt  Collection. 


Original  Baptist  Church  located  at  lower  end  of  Church  Street.  This 
church  was  dedicated  November  19th.  1843.  It  is  still  standing  and  used  as 
a residence.  The  Rev.  William  Wood  was  the  first  pastor.  W.  D.  Pratt  Col- 
lection. 
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This  is  a very  early  pre-Civil  War  picture.  The  building  is  no  longer 
standing.  The  site  is  the  entrance  to  Snowden  Square.  Once  a barber  and 
tailor  shop  of  an  old  southern  slave  by  name  of  Johnston.  Johnston  was 
the  barber  and  Simon  Brown  the  tailor.  W.  D.  Pratt  Collection.  This  house 
reflects  Creole  influence. 

Redstone  Old  Fort  was  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  the 
earliest  ‘works  of  man’  on  the  Monongahela  River.  Upon  its  dis- 
covery by  the  white  people  it  was  frequently  visited  by  antiqu- 
arians, and  many  written  descriptions  were  made  of  it.  Nicholas 
Cresswell  notes  in  his  Journal  (1775)  “On  my  way  to  Major  Craw- 
ford’s saw  the  vestiges  of  an  old  fortification.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  country  has  been  inhabited  by  a race  of  people  superior 
in  military  knowledge  to  the  present  Indians.  In  different  parts 
of  the  country  there  are  the  vestiges  of  regular  fortifications,  and 
it  is  well  known  the  Indians  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  that 
art”  (p.123)  Josiah  Priest  in  his  “American  Antiquities”  (1834) 
quotes  at  length  from  an  earlier  work  “Travels  of  Thomas  Ashe” 
(1806) . 
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View  of  the  Brashear  and  Dulaney  properties  now  owned  by  Jesse  Col- 
dron.  The  small  building  in  the  center  now  used  by  Taylor’s  Bakery  was 
originally  the  shoe  shop  of  Gottlieb  Schmitt  who  was  noted  for  entertain- 
ing his  neighbors  with  protracted  quotations  from  Shakespeare,  both  in 
German  and  English.  This  was  his  recreation  while  pegging  away  on  his 
shoes.  The  Brashear  House  was  a famous  tavern — where  LaFayette  was  en- 
tertained. It  was  the  birthplace  of  one  of  America’s  pioneer  astronomers, 
John  A.  Brashear.  W.  D.  Pratt  Collection. 


Old  original  Brownsville  Toll  House  on  the  National  Road.  It  stood  near 
the  entrance  to  Redstone  Cemetery  at  top  of  hill  on  ground  now  occupied  by 
the  Dairy  Bar,  W.  D,  Pratt  Collection. 
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The  first  Market  House  was  erected  in  1814.  In  1829  the  original  Market 
House  was  sold  to  D.  H.  Chalfant  for  $10.  12 y2.  In  the  fall  of  1832  the 
Market  House,  as  seen  above,  was  built.  The  Borough  held  to  very  strict 
rules  as  to  the  hours  of  the  day,  days  of  the  week,  and  months  of  the  year 
when  the  Market  House  would  be  open  for  business,  it  was  afterwards  oc- 
cupied as  a Town  Hail,  it  was  burned  some  years  later.  W.  D.  Pratt  Collec- 
tion. 


A STOREHOUSE  BY  THE  ‘OLD  FORT’ 

Upon  'the  withdrawl  of  Captain  William  Trent  and  his  men 
from  their  unfinished  Fort  on  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio  by  reason 
of  the  French  it  was  decided  to  build  a fortification  at  the  mouth 
of  Redstone  Creek — where  already  a supply  depot  had  been  erect- 
ed for  the  traders  having  business  with  the  Ohio  Company  of 
Virginia.  This  was  in  the  Spring  of  1754.  It  was  Washington’s 
plan  to  reach  Redstone,  and  thence  by  boat  go  down  the  river  and 
retake  the  fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  now  Pittsburgh.  As 
everyone  knows — Washington  was  forced  to  engage  the  French  at 
Great  Meadows — fighting  on  the  defensive  from  his  hastily  im- 
provised and  inadequate  s’tockade  named  by  him  “Fort  Necessity”. 
Three  years  earlier  the  Ohio  Company  h^d  erected  its  first  store 
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The  first  cast-iron  bridge  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  is  still  in 
use.  It  bridges  Dunlap  Creek  near  where  it  flows  into  the  Monongahela 
River  at  Brownsville.  The  surface  of  the  bridge  is  part  of  Rt.  40  and  the 
main  street,  “The  Neck”,  in  Brownsville.  W.  D.  Pratt  Collection. 


Front  yard  and  residence  of  the  late  Seaborn  Crawford.  He  was  one  of 
the  better  known  and  highly  respected  residents  of  Brownsville  of  his  gen- 
eration. The  property  is  now  covered  by  the  Crawford  Apartments.  The 
house  is  used  in  part  by  The  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.  W.  D.  Pratt  Collec- 
tion. 
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Dr.  James  Abraham  Sr.,  Dentist,  extracting  a tooth  after  having  ad- 
ministered an  anesthetic  known  as  “laughing  gas  The  gas-bag  is  seen  in 
the  foreground.  The  hat  of  the  doctor  or  the  patient  is  beside  fee ^bag  -Name 
of  patient  unknown.  The  picture  was  taken  to  mark  the  adyent  of  this 
method  of  painless  dentistry  in  Brownsville — in  a room  now  occupied  by  the 
Palace  Studios.  Dr.  Abraham  was  also  a photographer — began  taking  pic- 
tures in  1843.  Date  of  above  picture  unknown.  W.  D.  Pratt  Collection. 


house  in  what  was  then  known  as  western  country  at  Wills  Creek 
and  the  Potomac  River,  now  Cumberland,  Maryland.  The  affairs 
of  the  Ohio  Company  had  to  bo  dropped  for  the  more  pressing 
matter  of  war,  which  it  precipiated.  ‘The  French  enroute  from 
Fort  DeQuesne  to  engage  Washington’s  army  left  their  boats 
there  with  a guard  of  fifteen  men  and  five  savages,  and  continued 
overland.  After  the  battle  at  Fort  Necessity  they  returned  to 
“The  Hangard”  (name  of  the  Storehouse  Trent  had  built) , remain- 
ed there  over  night,  and  ‘burned  it’  before  leaving”. — From  Travel- 
ler’s Guide  “Historic  Western  Penna.”  Mulkearn  -Pugh. 
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Harrison  Hormell  and  his  famous  horss — a horse  that  did  everything 
but  talk  and  almost  did  that.  Hormell  was  a clothier.  His  store  was  where 
Johnson  the  Florist  is  now  located.  This  part  of  Brownsville’s  main  street  is 
called  “The  Neck”,  originally  known  as  “Whiskey  Path.”  W.  D.  Pratt  Col- 
lection. 


This  picture  called  “The  Three  Bulls”.  It  shows  John  Phillips  on  an  ox 
cart.  The  cart  and  ox  team  belonged  to  Thomas  Lily  of  West  Brownsville. 
Picture  taken  in  front  of  Carmack’s,  a Ladies  Department  Store,  in  1910.  W 
D.  Pratt  Collection. 
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Diagonally  opposite  from  the  largest  building  in  present-day  Browns- 
ville. The  National  Deposit  Bank  Building,  was  the  Old  Mason  Corner.  This 
picture  of  the  Corner  was  taken  in  1910 — at  the  time  occupied  by  a grocery 
store.  W.  D.  Pratt  Collection. 


REGISTERED  DISTILLERY  OP 


Jones  and  South  Distillery.  This  distillery,  together  with  two  other 
companies,  were  merged  about  1885  to  form  the  Hamburger  Distillery  Com- 
pany, at  that  time  considered  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  W.  D.  Pratt 
Collection. 
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First  hotel  in  Brownsville.  Thomas  Erown,  the  Founder  of  Brownsville, 
was  the  first  hotel  keeper.  From  the  Storey  Collection. 

COLONEL  BURD  BUILDS  A ROAD 

When  Thomas  Cresap  and  George  Nemacolin  in  1750  widened 
an  old  Indian  path  across  the  mountains  for  The  Ohio  Company  it 
did  not  extend  further  than  Laurel  Mountain  in  Fayette  Co.  It 
was  not  until  the  spring  of  1754  that  the  first  improved  road  was 
attempted — and  let  us  never  forget  that  the  man  who  built  the 
first  road  across  the  Allegheny  mountains,  a road  to  become  the 
most  famous  in  American  history,  was  George  Washington.  This 
road  extended  from  Fort  Cumberland,  Md.  to  Gists’s  Plantation  in 
Fayette  County,  Penna.  In  1759  at  the  order  of  Col.  Henry 
Bouquet  his  under-officer,  Col-  Burd,  extended  the  road  from  Gist’s 
to  Redstone  Old  Fort  and  there  within  the  area  of  the  ancient, 
unknown  fort  built  a new  one  for  the  purpose  of  defense  against 
the  French  and  Indians,  and  to  give  assurance  to  the  settlers  mak- 
ing their  way  westward.  This  was  one  year  after  Fort  DuQuesne 
was  taken  by  General  Forbes — and  re-named  Fort  Pitt. 
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Christ  Episcopal  Church,  another  Brownsville  landmark.  It  was  dedi- 
cated April  11th.  1856  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Bowman.  The  congregation 
came  into  being  around  1785  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell  became  the  first 
pastor  (1785-1795)  according  to  Hart’s  History.  Present  Pastor  is  Rev.  Ed- 
win F.  Shumaker.  Picture  through  courtesy  of  Rev.  Shumaker. 

The  opening  of  the  road  ’to  Brownsville,  or  Redstone  Old  Port, 
was  the  real  beginning  of  this  community.  “With  ’the  possible 
exception  of  a few  transient  squatters,  John  and  Samuel 
McCullough, — there  is  little  doubt  that  Michael  Cresap  was  the 
earliest  white  settler  now  embraced  in  the  limits  of  the  Borough  of 
Brownsville.”  It  is  the  Cresap  family  ’that  established  Cumber- 
land and  Brownsville  as  settled  communities.  Michael  was  the  son 
of  Thomas.  His  adventures  west  of  the  mountains  go  back  as 
early  as  the  making  of  'the  Burd  road  in  1759.  Making  Redstone 
Old  Fort,  now  Fort  Burd,  his  headquarters  he  travelled  by  canoe 
up  and  down  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela  rivers  trading  with  and 
fighting  against  the  Indians.  No’t  until  1770  is  there  record  of  his 
having  built  a house  beside  Fort  Burd.  Michael  was  but  twenty- 
eight  years  old — yet  he  had  lived  most  of  his  life  bedded  down  by 
a camp-fire  along  a river’s  bank  or  plying  his  paddle  along  its 
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Tradition  has  it  that  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Brownsville  It 
is  located  on  the  corner  of  First  Ave.  and  “Tin  Can”  Alley.  It  is  at  least  175 
years  old.  W.  D.  Pratt  Collection. 


St.  Peter  s Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  of  the  major  historic  shrines 
of  Brownsvide.  It  was  built  on  ground  donated  by  Neil  Gillespie,  the  grand- 
father of  James  G.  Blame.  Mr.  Blaine’s  parents  are  buried  near  the  church. 
It  was  dedicated  April  7th.  1844.  Under  the  pastorate  of  the  late  Father 
Brennan  this  English  Gothic  edifice  was  renovated.  The  present  pastor  is 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Shay.  W.  D.  Pratt  Collection. 
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course.  And  even  after  he  had  built  his  houss  it  seems,  according 
to  the  many  accounts,  that  Michael  was  seldom  home.  Five  years 
later,  in  July  of  the  year  (1775)  ho  goes  to  Boston,  accompanied 
by  a score  of  sharpshooters  from  the  Monongahela  country  where 
he  joined  Washington.  But  by  the  middle  of  October  of  that  year 
Michael  Cresap  was  laid  to  rest  ii  Trinity  Church  Graveyard  in 
New  York  City— af cer  a lingering  illness  of  fever.  His  gravestone, 
still  legible,  is  to  be  seei  to  this  day  in  the  oldest  part  of  this 
historic  cemetery  at  the  head  of  Wall  Sreet. 

Michael  sold  his  land  to  Thomas  Brown  who  as  early  as  1775 
operated  a tavern  at  Redstone  Old  Fort(  Fort  Burd).  This  land 
had  the  patent  name  of  “Whiskey  Path”.  It  might  have  received 
this  name  from  the  fact  that  upon  the  completion  of  the  Burd 
Road  in  1759  the  settlers  up  in  the  hills  had  a way  to  market. 
Laden  with  kegs  of  whiskey  they  used  the  road  to  Redstone  Old 
Fort  because  here  they  could  trade  this  for  produce  that  had  come 
from  down-stream.  The  Burd  road  was  at  best  a makeshift  affair. 
Nicholas  Cresswell  records  in  his  journal  that  he  lost  himself 
several  times  on  his  way  from  Redstone  to  Thomas  Gist’s.  Some- 
times Mr.  Cresswell  was  not  too  discreet  in  his  use  of  alcohol. 


Old  Uncle  Joe  Honesty.  He  is  carting  a barrel  of  water  from  the  river- 
side to  a Brownsville  house  where  he  will  sell  it  for  .25.  It  was  used  for  the 
family  washing.  The  Storey  Collection,  Brownsville,  Pa. 
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Tombstone  of  John  Washington,  nephew  of  George,  buried  in  church- 
yard of  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Brownsville,  Pa.  He  and  his  brother 
Archibald  were  escorting  slaves  over  the  old  pike  when  they  contracted 
smallpox  from  the  slaves  and  died  in  Brownsville.  W.  D.  Pratt  Collection. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  Burd  Road  in  1759,  as  has  been 
already  alluded  to,  Redstone  Old  Fort  became  a place  of  consider- 
able importance.  This  was  especially  true  after  the  movement  of 
settlers  across  the  mountains  became  a steady,  daily  occurrence. 
At  this  point  the  emigrants  took  to  the  water,  using  flatboats  and 
rafts  on  which  huddled  the  family  amidst  their  household  goods 
and  livestock.  These  emigrants  usually  chose  the  latter  part  of 
the  winter  for  their  departure  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. At  that  season  the  snow  still  lingered  upon  the  roads  and 
mitigated  to  some  degree  the  horrors  of  the  passage  from  the 
mountains  to  the  river.  If  they  had  rightly  timed  their  journey, 
and  the  melting  time  came  soon  after  their  arrival  at  the  place  of 
embarkation,  then  all  was  well.  But  if  the  spring  thaws  were 
delayed,  and  the  shivering,  homesick  wayfarers  were  compelled 
to  remain  for  weeks  in  their  comfortless  shelters,  then  their  con- 
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dition  was  pitiable  indeed.  “John  Moore,  a very  early  settler,  used 
to  relate”  says  James  Veech,  “that  in  the  long,  cold  winter  of  1780 
the  snow  being  three  or  four  feet  deep  and  crusted,  said  the  road 
from  Brubaker’s  to  the  verge  of  Brownsville  where  William  Hogg 
lived,  was  lined  on  both  sides  with  wagons  and  families,  camped 
out,  waiting  for  the  loosing  of  the  icy  bonds  from  the  river  and 
the  preparation  of  boats  to  embark  for  the  West,  the  men  drag- 
ing in  old  logs  and  stumps  for  fuel  to  save  their  wives  and  children 

from  freezing.” 


Tombstone  of  Thomas  Brown,  the  Founder  of  Brownsville  It  is  now  lo- 
cated  “e  cLrchyard  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Brownsville,  Pa.  W.  D. 
Pratt  Collection. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  REVEREND  CAPTAIN  JOHN  STEELE 
The  King  of  England  in  1763,  after  the  Peace  of  Paris,  issued 
a proclamation  that  no  settlers  be  allowed  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains.  This  action  was  motivated  by  a desire  to 
protect  the  Indians  from  further  encroachment.  But  very  few 
heeded  this  proclamation.  The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  to- 
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gether  with  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  took  drastic  measures  to 
enforce  the  edict,  going  so  far  as  to  legislate  that  in  the  case  of 
conviction  the  guilty  party  “would  suffer  death  without  the  bene- 
fit of  clergy  . But  even  this  did  not  deter  the  pioneers. 

. 0n  the  23rd-  of  March  1768  Capt.  Steele  and  his  four  official 
assistants  arrived  at  Redstone  where  a meeting  was  called.  It  was 
not  until  four  days  later  (Sunday)  that  a considerable  number 
attended.  Besides  the  settlers  the  Indians  were  represented  by  a 
spokesman  who  made  it  clear  to  Capt.  Steele  that  the  Indians  and 
whites  at  this  place,  and  other  places  west  of  the  mountains,  were 
on  friendly  terms.  Capt.  Steele  reported,  among  other  things 
The  Indians  coming  to  Redstone  and  delivering  their  speeches 
greatly  obstructed  our  design.” 

Following  is  a list  of  names  appended  to  the  report  of  Capt. 
Steele.  They  represent  a goodly  portion  of  the  settlers  established 
along  the  Monongahela,  Youghiogheny,  and  Cheat  rivers  in 
southwestern  Penna.  in  1768.  Capt.  Steel  estimated  that  there 
were  in  all  one  hundred  fifty  families.  The  names  of  inhabit- 
ants near  Redstone  Old  Fort: 


John  Wiseman 
William  Colvin 
Thomas  Brown 
Joseph  McClean 
John  Verwal,  Jr. 
Capt.  Coburn 
George  Martin 
Phillip  Sute 
Michael  Hooter 
John  Martin 
Josias  Crawford 


Mr.  Provance 
Henry  Prisser 
John  Vervalson 
Richard  Rogers 
Jesse  Martin 
James  Waller 
John  DeLong 
Thomas  Down 
James  Crawford 
Andrew  Linn 
Hans  Cook 


Thomas  Brown  laid  out  the  town  in 
were  234  taxable  families  residing  there. 


William  Lynn 
Abraham  Tygard 

Tygart  (Teagarten) 

Henry  Swartz 
Adam  Hatton 
Thomas  Douter 

(Douthet) 

Peter  Young 
Andrew  Gudgeon 
John  Peters 
Gabriel  Conn 
Daniel  McKay 

1785.  By  1818  there 


OAKHURST  TEA  ROOM 

THE  TOP  PLACE  FOR  FOOD  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  IN  THE 

TABLELAND 

COUNTRY  STYLE  DINNERS  SERVED  DAILY  FROM 
NOON  TO  NINE  P.  M. 
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The  birthplace  of  Senator  Philander  C.  Knox  on  Front  Street  opposite 
the  intersection  of  Fourth  Ave.  Still  standing,  and  in  good  repair  Hetty 
Knox,  the  Senator’s  sister,  was  the  last  of  the  family  to  live  here.  She  lived 
alone  for  many  years.  W.  D.  Pratt  Collection. 


The  Bicycle  Club  of  Brownsville,  Pa.  Picture  taken  about  1890.  Reading 
from  left  to  right:  Albert  Coburn,  Andrew  Shannon,  John  Armstrong,  Tom 
Gummert,  Law  Crawford,  Eugene  Michener,  Harry  Hormell,  and  William 
Cheeks.  The  Storey  Collection. 
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It  was  not  until  1833  that  the  Monongahela  River  was  spanned  by  a 
bridge.  This  picture  shows  a portion  of  this  bridge  which  carried  the  traffic 
of  the  old  pike  across  the  river  from  1833  until  1910  when  the  covered 
bridge  was  replaced  by  the  present  iron  structure.  The  covered  bridge  was  a 
toll  bridge.  The  original  commissioners  of  the  stock  company  were:  Neil 
Gillespie  Jr.,  Parker  Campbell,  Thomas  Acheson  of  Washington  Co.;  Jacob 
Bowman,  Thomas  Mason,  Charles  Schaffner,  Samuel  Jackson,  David  Ewing, 
and  Michael  Sowers  for  the  county  of  Fayette.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the 
longest  covered  bridges  ever  built.  Note  the  hinged  smokestacks  on  the 
steam-boat  “Elizabeth”  which  made  it  possible  for  it  to  pass  under  the 
bridge.  Loaned  by  Grant  Brown,  Brownsville,  Pa. 


LAFAYETTE’S  VISIT 

The  visit  of  LaFaye’tte  in  May,  1825  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  events.  The  much-entertained  Marquis  had  sent  the 
following  message  from  Washington,  Penna.  “He  will  leave  here 
tomorrow  morning  early,  will  breakfast  at  Hillsborough,  The 
Century  Inn  (now  Scenery  Hill),  dine  at  Brownsville,  and  sup 
and  lodge  at  Union’town.”  The  scenes  attending  the  arrival  of 
LaFayette  and  his  party  at  Brownsville  were  described  in  an 
account  written  a few  years  later  by  an  eye-witness : 

“At  that  time  there  was  no  bridge  over  the  Monongahela  at  that 
place  (Brownsville)  and  communication  was  kept  up  between  the  two 
counties  (Fayette  and  Washington)  by  a flat-boat  ferry.  This  ferry- 
boat was  magnificently  fitted  up  by  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  for  this 
grand  occasion,  being  carpeted  and  decorated  with  beautiful  arches.  A 
company  of  volunteers,  commanded  by  Capt.  Valentine  Giesey,  was 
present.  Each  member  of  the  company  had  the  following  appropriate 
motto  printed  and  attached  to  his  cap,  ‘Welcome  General  LaFayette!’. 

At  the  time  of  LaFayette ’s  arrival  on  the  opposite  side,  the  volunteers, 
accompanied  by  twenty-four  ladies  dressed  in  white,  representing  the 
then  twenty-four  states  of  the  Union,  entered  the  ferry-boat,  and  were 
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Mary  Bowman  Pratt.  This  is  a picture  of  the  mother  of  William  D. 
Pratt,  the  Brownsville  photographer,  She  was  ninety-five  years  old  at  the 
time  the  picture  was  taken.  W.  D.  Pratt  Collection. 

soon  landed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  where  the  first  formal 
reception  took  place. 

After  a welcome  was  extended  by  the  large  concourse  of  people  as- 
sembled on  the  shore  the  ferry-boat  returned  to  the  Brownsville  side, 
and  the  distinguished  patriot  was  escorted,  amidst  unbounded  enthus- 
iasm to  what  was  then  called  Brashear’s  Hotel,  kept  by  Col.  Brashear— 
where  a sumptuous  dinner  had  been  prepared.  LaFayette’s  reception  at 
Brownsville  was  affectionate  and  touching.  So  urgent  were  the  citi- 
zens of  that  place  for  the  General  to  remain  that  the  Committee  from 
Uniontown  of  whom  George  Crafts,  then  Sheriff  of  Fayette  County, 
was  one,  were  compelled  to  remind  the  General  that  a very  large  con- 
course was  awaiting  his  arrival  there.  Upon  being  thus  reminded  the 
General  very  pleasantly  remarked  to  the  citizens  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, ‘That  he  was  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Sheriff,  and  they  must 
excuse  him.’ 

Before  LaFayette  departed  from  Brashear’s  Hotel  he  addressed  the 
citizens  from  the  doorway. 

“For  many  years  Brownsville  was  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation  on  the  Monongahela  River.  Here  many  passengers  were 
transferred  from  the  stage  lines  of  The  National  Road  to  the 
steamboats  plying  between  this  point  and  Pittsburgh.  It  is  shown 
by  official  figures  that  from  1844,  the  date  when  the  slack-water 
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Mr.  Pratt  believes  this  to  be  the  oldest  picture  of  Brownsville,  (1850 
circa).  Alan  Taylor,  President  of  National  Deposit  Company  identified  the 
Herbertson  Foundry,  Toll  House,  and  Covered  Bridge  in  background.  The 
foreground  is  the  cast-iron  bridge.  Picture  loaned  by  Grant  Brown  of 
Brownsville,  Pa. 


The  tower  of  the  famous  Bowman  Castle  at  the  far  end  of  the  street 
in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  picture.  The* Flat  Iron  Building  in  the 
foreground.  The  few  samples  of  old  houses  and  public  buildings  in  Browns- 
ville have  been  published  to  illustrate  the  unique  architectural  history  of 
this  place.  From  the  Storey  Collection. 
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improvement  was  completed  to  Brownsville,  to  1852,  when  through 
business  ceased  on  the  National  Road,  covering  a period  of  eight 
years,  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  passengers  left  the  stage 
lines  and  took  passage  on  the  Monongahela  steamers.”  Searight 
p.  255 

“The  Old  Pike”  by  Searight  contains  a number  of  anecdotes 
associated  with  the  National  Road,  the  taverns,  and  the  communi- 
ties along  the  right  of  way.  There  is  one  in  connection  with 
Brownsville  that  is  inserted  here:  “On  one  occasion  of  General 

Jackson’s  (President  Andrew  Jackson)  frequent  trips  over  the 
National  Road  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  resolved  to  give  him  a 
public  reception.  All  the  usual  arrangements  for  such  an  event 
were  made,  including  a dinner  at  Workman’s  Tavern.  The  hero, 
upon  reaching  town,  was  taken  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 
listen  to  a Reception  Speech,  and  receive  the  greetings  of  the 
people.  Soon  after  the  audience  had  settled  down  Mr.  Workman 
entered  the  building  (church),  and  forcing  himself  down  the  main 
aisle  and  to  a front  pew  occupied  by  General  Jackson,  addressed 
him  thus:  “General  Jackson,  I have  been  commissioned  by  the 
committee  of  arrangements  to  provide  your  dinner,  and  have  come 
to  inquire  if  there  is  any  particular  article  of  diet  you  prefer  above 
another  that  I may  have  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  your  taste.” 
The  old  General  gravely  responded,  “Ham  and  eggs”-  This  seemed 
rather  confusing  to  the  old  landlord,  who,  supposing  the  General 
was  joking,  repeated  his  inquiry;  when  the  same  response  came  a 
second  time  and  in  an  emphatic  tone,  “Ham  and  eggs,”  the  old 
landlord  hastily  withdrew,  hurried  home  and  commanded  his  cook 
to  prepare  ham  and  eggs  for  General  Jackson.” 


HOWARD  JOHNSONS  RESTAURANT 
AND  UNIONTOWN  MOTEL 

LARGE  - MODERN  - WELL  EQUIPPED 

ON  HISTORIC  ROUTE  FORTY  AT  EAST  END  OF  UNIONTOWN 
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The  birthplace  of  James  G.  Blaine,  West  Brownsville,  Penna.  His  par- 
ents are  buried  in  the  Church  Yard  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Brownsville, 
Penna. 


BROWNSVILLE  THE  CRADLE  OF  WESTSYL VANIA 

CULTURE 

In  the  formative  years  this  whole  Monongahela  and  Upper 
Ohio  region  was  spoken  of  as  Westsylvania  and  West  Augusta. 
Brownsville  was  the  geographic  and  cultural  heart  of  the  area.  It 
was  here  that  two  of  the  dominant  sections  of  the  Protestant 
Church  established  synodical  headquarters.  These  were  The  Red- 
stone Circuit  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Redstone  Presby- 
tery. These  organizations  supplied  settled  and  itinerant  pastors 
to  all  the  surrounding  region  including  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling. 
It  was  here,  also  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Catholic  Church  was 
established — the  exact  date  is  not  known.  The  Methodists  and 
Presbyterians  had  become  organized  by  the  1780’s.  It  was  the 
home  of  famous  people  such  as  James  G.  Blaine,  Philander  Knox, 
John  Brashear  and  Sir  Percy  Phillips,  Editor  of  the  London  Times. 
For  a period  it  out-rivalled  Pittsburgh  as  a population  and  indus- 
trial center.  And  Pittsburgh  was  very  jealous  of  its  rival  up 
stream.  In  those  days  it  was  believed  that  “Pittsburgh  could 
never  amount  to  anything  because  it  was  too  close  to  Brownsville”. 
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The  Riverview  Hotel,  now  VFW  Home.  This  was  originally  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Herbertsons.  It  was  this  family  that  operated  machine  shops 
and  foundries.  These  were  located  adjacent  to  this  residence.  They  built 
practically  all  the  machinery  installed  in  the  river  steamboats  in  the  early 
days.  These  steamboats  operated  on  the  Monongahela,  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  W.  D.  Pratt  Collection. 


Four  IOOF’s  celebrating  their  50th.  anniversary  as  members  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  75th.  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Order.  Left  to  right: 
Joe  Hendrickson,  Squire  Pogue,  Daniel  Dulany,  and  Jacob  Graeser.  The 
Storey  Collection. 
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In  a letter  written  by  Samuel  Allen  to  his  father  in  Connecti- 
cut, dated  Belleville,  Virginia  (near  Parkersburg)  November 
15’th.  1796  he  says:  ‘It  is  increadible  to  tell  the  number  of  boats 
that  go  down  this  river  with  families.  A man  that  lives  at 
Redstone  Old  Fort  on  the  Monongehaly  says  that  he  saw  last 
spring  seventy  Boats  go  past  in  one  day  with  families  moving 
down  the  Ohio”. 

Bishop  Francis  Asbury  arrived  at  Redstone  Old  Fort  in  July 
1784  according  to  his  Journal.  The  Methodist  Church  in  the 
United  States  was  organized  by  Bishop  Asbury  at  the  Lovely  Lane 
Meeting  House  in  Baltimore  in  1782.  Thirteen  years  later  (1793) 
the  first  Diocese  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  was 
established  in  Baltimore.  The  first  Bishop  was  the  Most  Reverend 
John  Carroll. 

The  first  priest  to  be  ordained  in  this  country  was  the  Rev- 
Stephen  Badin,  later  known  as  ‘‘The  Apostle  of  Kentucky”. 
Father  Badin  stopped  at  Redstone  Old  Fort  on  his  way  to  Ken- 
tucky in  1807.  The  Catholics  there  had  not  as  yet  erected  a church. 
Father  Badin  preached  in  the  Methodist  Meeting  House.  Among 
his  listeners  was  Major  Richard  Noble,  an  Episcopalian.  He,  to- 
gether with  his  family,  were  converted  to  the  Catholic  Church  and 
were  baptised  by  Father  Badin.  This  is  the  earliest  record  of  a 
convert  from  Protestantism  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  Rev.  John 
Thayer,  the  first  Protestant  minister  in  America  to  become  a 
convert  to  the  Catholic  faith  (1799)  also  visited  Brownsville  at 
that  time.  Prince  Demetrius  Gallitzen  (Father  Gallitzin,  ‘‘Apostle 
of  the  Alleghenies”)  who  was  the  first  priest  to  be  ordained  in  the 
United  States,  having  done  all  his  studies  here,  was  a close  friend 
of  Father  Badin  and  Father  Helbron.  Father  Gallitzin  founded 
the  community  of  Loretto,  near  Johnstown,  Penna.  in  1799.  He 
also  on  occasions  visited  the  Catholics  in  Redstone  Old  Fort.  The 
founding  Catholic  family  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Brownsville  was 
Neil  Gillespie,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine*. 

“A  visit  worthy  of  note  is  that  of  the  French  Trappists.  Of  all  the 
interesting  immigrants  who  passed  through  Brownsville  there  were  none 
who  endured  more  pitiful  sufferings  than  these  saintly  monks.  Arriv- 
ing in  Baltimore  from  Amsterdam,  Holland  in  1803  they  set  out  a few 
years  later,  a party  of  twelve  clerics  and  sixteen  lay  people,  for  their 
Kentucky  Mission.  ‘At  Brownsville,  1805,  they  sold  their  horses  and 
wagons  and  bought  two  flatboats  for  which  they  paid  twelve  dollars. 
Brownsville  was  in  those  days  a kind  of  port  at  which  most  travellers 
going  westward  changed  their  mode  of  travel  from  that  of  land  to 
water.  The  Monongahela  did  not  even  furnish  as  easy  or  as  rapid  a 
means  of  transit  as  the  pike.  Water  was  quite  shallow  in  places;  f re- 
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quently  they  stuck  fast  on  sandbanks  and  all  hands  had  to  jump  out 
and  help  to  push  them  olf.  All  were  sick  and  two  of  these  brave  priests 
died  on  their  arrvial  at  Father  Badin’s  headquarters  (Bardstown)  in 
Kentucky.'  This  description  of  the  Monongahela  River  explains  the 
crowded  village  of  Brownsville  in  early  days;  the  immigrants  preferred 
to  wait  for  high  waters.  Father  Charles  Nerinckx  made  his  first  visit  to 
Brownsville  when  accompanying  the  Trappists  on  their  journey  south- 
wards. He  was  one  of  the  many  missionaries  who  abandoned  fatherland 
and  friends  to  labor  in  the  American  Missions.  One  can  but  imagine 
the  appalling  privations  and  physical  difficulties  of  these  pioneers  of 
Christian  civilization  at  a time  when  each  state  of  the  Union  was  but 
a parish,  or  Mission,  of  the  one  Baltimore  Diocese  which  comprised  the 
entire  nation  at  that  time.  Father  Nerinckx  is  supposed  to  have  passed 
through  Brownsville  again  in  1816  on  his  first  visit  to  the  East.” 

(from  “Early  Catholic  History  of  Brownsville,”  by  Rev.  Martin  J.  Brennan) 


Now  that  the  Government  is  planning  a major  development  of 
highways  it  would  be  most  propitious  to  have  the  historic  National 
Road  Rt.  40  included.  By-passes  are  needed  at  Cumberland , Union- 
town,  Brownsville,  Washington,  Penna.  and  Wheeling,  W.  V a.  The 
worst  bottleneck  is  at  Brownsville— yet  here  the  whole  town  is  a 
veritable  monument  of  splendid  architectural  style  in  natural  preser- 
vation. Unlike  Williamsburg  that  had  to  be  restored  Brownsville 
just  needs  a new  Rt.  40  bridge  across  the  Monongahela  with  ade- 
quate parking  ramps  for  the  tourist. 


The  Free  and  Accepted  Masons*  were  given  a Charter  at 
Brownsville  dated  January,  21st.  1794 — and  this  was  the  first 
Charter  of  this  fraternity  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  Brownsville 
also  pioneered  in  dentistry.  Dr.  William  Orr  was  here  as  early  as 
1833  according  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  H.  D.  Graham  of  Browns- 
ville who  is  collecting  material  on  the  origins  of  dentistry  west  of 
the  Alleghenies.  Together  with  many  remarkably  preserved  stone 
and  brick  houses  one  should  include  Bowman’s  Castle,  the  James 
G.  Blaine  House,  and  St.  Peter’s  Catholic  Church.  And  the  folks 
of  Brownsville  will  always  remind  you  that  the  first  cast-iron 
bridge  ever  to  be  constructed  in  the  United  States  was  built  across 
Dunlap’s  Creek  at  Brownsville  in  1836.  It  is  still  standing. 

* George  A.  Stewart  Jr.,  P.  M.,  Lodge  No.  60,  in  writing  of  the  history 
of  the  Brownsville  Lodge  states  that  “while  there  is  no  definite  knowledge 
as  to  where  the  first  meeting  was  held  of  Lodge  No.  60,  the  writer  believes  it 
to  have  been  held  in  the  house  of  Chad  Chalfant.  Chad,  with  his  young 
bride,  started  out  to  find  a home  in  the  wilderness  beyond  the  mountains 
and  stopped  at  Redstone  Old  Fort,  now  Brownsville,  Penna.  in  the  early 
1770s.  They  were  one  of  the  first  thirty  white  families  to  settle  in  Browns- 
ville, building  a log  house  on  what  is  now  Church  Street  near  the  First 
Methodist  Church.  By  1793  several  Freemasons  had  taken  up  residence  in 
Brownsville  and  petitioned  the  Grand  Lodge  at  Philadelphia  for  a Warrant 
to  hold  a Lodge  here.  On  December  7th.  1793  the  Grand  Lodge  issued  a 
Warrant  for  the  new  lodge  to  be  known  as  No.  60  Lodge  of  Hope  and  Good 
Intention,  at  Fort  Burd,  commonly  called  Brownsville.  On  January  23rd. 
1794  Chad  Chalfant  was  duly  installed  as  Master,  John  Christmas,  Senior 
Warden,  and  Michael  Sowers,  Junior  Warden.” 


Thomas  Faull  and  his  Steam  Engine.  He  was  an  inventor.  First  in  part- 
nership with  John  Herbertson  in  1838.  Later,  established  his  own  Foundry 
which  upon  his  death  was  operated  by  his  son.  It  was  in  Faull’s  shop  that 
the  castings  were  made  for  the  first  iron-suspension  bridge  in  the  United 
States.  This  picture  ante-dates  the  Civil  War.  Thomas  Faull  was  a well- 
known  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  steam-engine  for  steamboats  He 
made  many  revolutionary  improvements.  W.  D.  Pratt  Collection. 


But  its  most  important  contribution  to  the  American  way  of 
life  was  its  ship-building.  Brownsville  was  a community  which 
pioneered  in  the  building  of  steamboats  for  the  traffic  of  our 
western  rivers.  Nothing  is  more  exciting  to  read  than  Zadok 
Cramer’s  “The  Navigator”— also  “Monongahela  of  Old”  by  Veech- 
Hadden  and  “The  Olden  Times”  by  Neville  Craig.  These  books, 
together  with  county  histories  reveal  some  of  the  forgotten  drama 
of  this  river-side  community  whose  streets  and  houses,  and  old 
families  ‘ooze’  with  some  of  the  most  unique  history  in  the  Table- 
lands. The  venerable  school  teacher  of  Brownsville,  Jesse  Coldren, 
who  lives  in  the  Brashear  House,  is  a walking  Brownsville 
Encyclopaedia.  All  this  scanty  story  might  accomplish  is  to  en- 
courage tourists  and  students  to  pause  at  this  historic  span  of  the 
Monongahela,  look  around — and  drop  in  for  a chat  with  Jesse 
Coldren.  Anyone  in  town  can  tell  you  where  to  find  him. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM: 


The  Great  Meadows  Campaign 

(AND  THE  CLIMAXING  BATTLE  OF  FORT  NECESSITY) 

BY 

WILLIAM  BLAKE  HINDMAN  D.D.  L.L.D.* 


The  Great  Meadows  Campaign  of  1754,  which  marked  the 
first  united  action  of  the  Colonies,  has  never  been  set  forth  in  a 
complete  manner  by  any  historical  writer. 

As  early  as  1689  Frontenac,  the  Governor  of  New  France 
(Canada)  started  a campaign  to  take  over  the  western  territories. 
The  hardy  voyageurs  and  soldiers  of  New  France  during  the  fol- 
lowing 65  years  through  sacrifice  and  service  to  their  monarchs 
practically  took  over  everything  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains. 
By  1753  it  became  apparent  to  the  British  that  the  French  were 
about  to  take  over.  They  were  uniting  their  two  citadels  of 
strength,  Quebec  in  the  north  and  New  Orleans  in  the  south,  by 
a water-route.  Completion  of  the  French  plans  would  have  made 
impossible  the  advance  of  the  English  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

In  June  1753  the  colonial  governors  had  received  a letter  from 
the  Earl  of  Holderness,  his  Majesty’s  principal  Secretary  of  State, 
that  the  time  had  come  for  a united  action  against  ‘The  depreda- 
tion of  the  French  in  the  western  territories.”  This  caused  Lieut. 
Gov.  Dinwiddie  to  send  Major  George  Washington,  Christopher 
Gist,  Jacob  van  Braam,  Barnaby  Currin,  John  M’Guire,  Henry 
Steward,  and  William  Jenkins  to  Fort  LeBoeuf  (near  what  is  now 
Franklin,  Penna.)  above  Pittsburgh — to  warn  the  French  that 
they  were  encroaching  upon  what  was  then  considered  English 
territory.  The  French  commandant  replied  that  they  would  hold 
their  position  until  “he  was  ordered  to  move  by  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  Louis  XV.” 

* WILLIAM  BLAKE  HINDMAN  D.  D.  Litt.  D.  Clergyman  and  historian. 
Emeritus  Pastor  of  The  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Uniontown.  Penna.  where 
he  served  twenty  five  years.  During  Dr.  Hindman’s  career  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, besides  his  vocational  services,  he  has  pursued  research,  written 
articles,  prepared  books,  and  frequently  lectured  on  The  Great  Meadow 
Campaign.  No  one  living  today  is  so  familiar  with  this  important  event  in 
American  history.  Dr.  Hindman  has  played  a major  role  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ft.  Necessity  as  a National  Park.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Ft. 
Necessity  Memorial  Committee  of  1934  at  which  time  the  Park  was  dedi- 
cated. At  that  time  the  Committee  published  a book  entitled  “Fort  Necessity 
and  Historic  Shrines  of  the  Redstone  Country”.  This  is  on  sale  at  Ft. 
Necessity  Museum'.  He  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Bicentennial  Celebration 
in  1954.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  latter  that  the  re-constructed  Fort 
was  rededicated.  Dr.  Hindman  has  a triology  in  manuscript,  ready  for 
publication. 
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On  March  5th.  1754  Governor  James  Glenn  informed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  South  Carolina  Assembly,  “The  French  in  this  part  of 
the  world  are  hitherto  very  inconsiderable.  Compared  to  the 
English  our  extent  of  territory  is  larger  than  theirs,  our  soil  more 
fertile,  our  ports  much  more  convenient,  the  number  of  our  people 
is  vastly  greater;  but  above  all,  our  constitution  is  infinitely  sup- 
erior; Tis  worth  contending  for:  In  short,  we  are  every  way  hap- 
pier and  stronger,  and  yet  the  handful  of  the  people  that  the 
French  have  upon  this  continent  gives  great  uneasiness  to  the 
whole  British  Empire  in  America.  The  reason  is  obvious:  ‘tis  be- 
cause the  British  Colonies  generally  act  as  so  many  separate  and 
independent  states,  whereas  if  they  would  consider  every  encroach- 
ment upon  any  of  the  Colonies  as  an  invasion  of  their  own,  as  it 
is  in  effect,  and  would  be  wise  enough  to  furnish  us  with  a few 
opportunities  of  exerting  our  united  strength,  and  you  will  ob- 
serve, by  the  Secretary  of  State’s  letter  to  me  ’that  this  is  the 
Measure  that  his  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  point  out  to  his 
People ” 

Many  have  held  the  idea  that  the  Great  Meadows  Campaign 
was  merely  a land  grabbing  expedition  on  the  part  of  Virginia 
instigated  by  the  Ohio  Company.  In  reality  it  is  most  important 
in  American  history  because  it  marked  the  first  united  action  of 
the  Colonies.  .Virginia  organized  a regiment  under  Colonel  Joshua 
Fry,  his  Lieut.  Col.  being  George  Washington.  North  Carolina 
organized  a regiment  under  Colonel  James  Innes;  South  Carolina 
sent  an  independent  Company  commanded  by  James  McKaye. 
North  Carolina  contributed  two  independent  Companies  in  addi- 
tion to  the  troops  of  Col.  Innes.  New  York  sent  two  independent 
Companies  commanded  by  Cant.  Andrew  Clark.  Maryland  voted 
5.000  pounds,  Pennsylvania  10,000  pounds,  and  Governor  Shirlev 
of  Massachusetts  gave  word  that  he  would  send  troops  to  the  north 
to  harass  the  French.  Thus  more  than  half  of  the  Colonies  were 
committed  to  this  Campaign. 

After  the  return  from  Fort  LeBoeuf  George  Washington  had 
informed  Gov.  Dinwiddie  that  the  French  had  not  yet  fortified  the 
Forks  of  the  Ohio  (now  Pittsburgh).  Early  in  February,  1754 
Captain  William  Trent  with  one  hundred  men  proceeded  over  the 
Namacolin  Trail  from  Wills  Creek  (now  Cumberland,  Md.)  using 
horses  and  pack  saddles  to  carry  their  equipment — and  started 
building  a Fort  where  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny  Rivers  join 
to  form  the  Ohio  River,  now  the  tip  of  Pittsburgh  where  one  sees 
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Ft.  Necessity  Battlefield  as  seen  from  a near-by  ridge.  This  is  likely 
the  way  this  land  looked  when  Washington  first  saw  it  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Here  was  a natural  open  meadow  surrounded  by  trees.  Washington 
called  it  “The  Great  Meadows”.  Thru  the  courtesy  of  the  Evening  Standard, 
Uniontown,  Pa. 

the  new  skyscrapers  of  Gateway. 

April  2nd.  1754  Lt.  Col.  George  Washington  marched  out  of 
Alexandria  with  two  companies  under  the  command  of  Peter  Hogg 
and  Capt.  Jacob  Van  Braam.  Upon  reaching  Winchester  they 
were  joined  by  an  additional  company  commanded  by  Capt.  Adam 
Stephen  who  was  soon  raised  to  the  rank  of  Major.  This  little 
force  of  one  hundred  fifty  men  had  hardly  reached  Wills  Creek 
when  Ensign  Edward  Ward,  who  had  been  assisting  Capt.  Trent 
in  building  the  Fort,  arrived  with  two  Indians  informing  Wash- 
ington that  the  French  had  come  down  the  Allegheny  River  from 
Venango  with  a large  force  and  eighteen  cannon,  forcing  the  Eng- 
lish under  Trent  to  retire. 

Holding  a council  with  his  officers  the  young  colonel  from 
Virginia  decided  to  open  a wagon  road  across  the  mountains  to 
Redstone  (now  Brownsville)  with  the  idea  that  the  troops  which 
were  expected  to  re-inforce  him  could  thereby  more  easily  bring 
their  wagons  and  artillery  over  the  mountains.  They  could  use 
Redstone  as  a base  from  which  they  might  make  an  attack  against 
the  Fort  at  the  Forks  now  being  strengthened  and  occupied  by 
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the  French.  Upon  the  capture  of  this  Fort,  in  process  of  being 
built  by  Capt.  Trent,  the  French  named  it  Dusquesne  after  the 
Governor  of  Canada,  or  as  then  called  New  France. 

April  19th.  1754  Washington  sent  one  of  the  Indians  to  Din- 
widdie  together  with  Ensign  Ward  to  inform  him  of  the  change  of 
events  and  the  new  action  he,  Washington,  was  taking. 

By  May  9th  1754  the  road  had  been  opened  to  the  Little  Mea- 
dows on  the  Castleman’s  (Casselman)  River,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Grantsville,  Maryland.  Writing  from  that  location  Washington 
informed  Dinwiddie  that  “Monsieur  La  Force  with  French  soldiers, 
who  were  under  the  specious  pretence  of  hunting  deserters,  were 
reconnoitering  and  discovering  the  country”  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
his  camp. 

On  May  24th.  1754  Washington  and  his  little  army  reached 
the  Great  Meadows  (where  Fort  Necessity  and  the  Museum  are 
situated  on  Route  40).  Upon  arriving  Washington  sent  Major 
Adam  Stephen  and  forty  men  to  see  if  they  could  locate  the 
French  force  reported  in  the  vicinity. 

On  the  morning  of  May  27th.  Christopher  Gist  came  to  the 
Great  Meadow’s  Camp  and  informed  Washington  that  “a  Detach- 
ment of  fifty  men  was  seen  yesterday  at  noon,  commanded  by 
Monsieur  La  Force.  He  afterwards  saw  their  tracks  within  five 
miles  of  our  Camp.”  That  evening  a messenger  from  the  Half- 
King  (Tanacharison)  arrived  with  the  information  that  the  In- 
dians had  located  the  hiding  place  of  the  French.  Taking  forty 
men  Washington  marched  through  the  night  and  joined  the  Half 
King  shortly  after  dawn.  They  decided  that  Washington  and  his 
men  should  approach  over  the  rocks,  and  that  the  Half-King  with 
his  Indians  would  go  into  ambush  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine. 

What  happened  on  the  morning  of  May  28th.  1754  when  a 
young  French  Ensign,  M.  Coulon  de  Jumonville  was  killed  has  been 
a subject  of  controversy  for  two  hundred  years.  M.  Coulon  de 
Villers,  a half-brother  of  Jumonville,  instigated  a propaganda 
story  to  the  effect  that  Washington  had  shot  down  Jumonville 
in  cold  blood. 

Most  of  our  American  writers  during  the  past  half  century 
have  accepted  the  French  propaganda  as  an  actual  account  of 
what  happened  both  in  regard  to  the  skirmish  on  May  28th.  and 
the  Battle  of  Fort  Necessity  July  3rd.  1754.  We  have  found  six 
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Drs.  Harrington  and  Hindman  looking  at  the  stump  remains  of  the 
posts  in  the  original  stockade  of  Ft.  Necessity.  Thru  the  courtesy  of  The 
Evening  Standard,  Uniontown,  Penna. 

different  interpretations  of  the  manner  in  which  Washington  shot 
down  'this  young  Frenchman,  all  the  way  from  shooting  him  while 
he  was  asleep  to  putting  him  up  against  a tree  and  using  a firing 
squad.  Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman  was  the  firs;  of  our  Amer- 
ican historians  to  declare  that  this  material  “is  suspect  in  all  that 
concerns  British  policy  and  Washington’s  behavior  in  the  Jumon- 
ville  affair” — a conclusion  we  had  reached  long  before  Dr.  Free- 
man started  writing  his  biography  of  George  Washington. 

In  1931  we  were  looking  for  the  names  of  'the  South  Carolina 
troops,  eighteen  in  number,  who  were  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Fort 
Necessity.  Corresponding  with  the  State  Historian  of  South  Caro- 
lina we  learned  that  very  old  papers  were  in  the  Charleston 
Library  Society  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Library  and  the  help  of  Mrs.  Rose  we  located  over 
forty  hitherto  unexplored  articles  relating  to  the  Great  Meadows 
Campaign. 
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In  1950  a different  French  document  was  discovered  In  the 
Contrecoeur  Papers  in  the  Archives  of  the  Universite  Laval,  Que- 
bec, Canada.  It  has  been  our  pleasure  to  correspond  with  Marcel 
Trudel,  Professor  of  Canadian  History  at  this  University,  and  to 
exchange  findings  with  him.  He  has  given  us  the  discoveries  of 
the  basic  French  source  material  as  set  forth  in  his  article 
“L’Affaire  Jumonville” — and  we  have  sent  him  photostats  of  find- 
ings based  on  original  English  accounts.  We  are  pleased  to  state 
that  we  have  both  reached  the  only  conclusion  that  any  scholar 
can  take — that  is,  that  there  was  no  assasination — and  that  when 
we  get  down  to  fundamentals  de  Villiers  himself  made  a hodge- 
podge when  he  put  together  what  has  been  called  “Contrecoeur’s 
Copy  of  Washington’s  Journal  for  1754”,  and  sent  it  to  the  captain 
in  command  of  Fort  Dusquesne  with  a letter  written  September 
8th.  1754. 

At  the  time  de  Villiers  arrived  at  Fort  Duquesne  he  learned 
that  Contrecoeur  had  already  organized  a force  that  was  about  to 
march  against  Washington  under  the  command  of  Major  Mercier 
who  became  Montcalm’s  Chief  Artillery  Officer.  De  Villiers  de- 
manded that  he  should  be  the  leader  that  he  might  avenge  the 
“assasination”  of  his  half-brother  Jumonville.  The  spirit  of  re- 
venge is  clearly  set  forth  in  his  letter. 

However,  when  he  made  his  attack  he  found  that  he  was  up 
against  a new  weapon.  Many  of  Washington’s  frontiersmen  were 
armed  with  rifles  of  improved  accuracy.  They  were  marksmen 
used  to  shooting  squirrels  through  the  head  out  of  high  trees. 
These  riflemen,  and  the  South  Carolina  troops  with  their  muskets 
fighting  from  the  trenches  and  the  stockaded  fort,  were  more 
stubborn  foes  than  de  Villiers  had  bargained  for.  Many  rifle  bul- 
lets, some  showing  the  mold  marks,  were  discovered  when  the 
author  had  charge  of  the  first  excavation  made  at  the  Fort.  Some 
of  these  bullets  have  been  found  three  hundred  yards  away  from 
the  Fort  area.  They  could  hit  a man  in  the  head  at  a distance 
of  two  hundred  yards. 

The  French  regulars  wore  white  uniforms  with  blue  facings,  the  French 
Canadians  white  uniforms  with  black  facings.  There  is  no  better  target  in 
the  woods  than  a white  uniform. 

“The  number  killed  and  wounded”,  said  Washington  of  the  enemy,  “is 
uncertain,  but  the  information  given  by  some  Dutch  in  the  service  to  their 
countrymen  in  ours  we  learn  that  it  amounted  to  above  three  hundred. 
They  were  busy  all  night  in  burying  their  dead.” 

These  new  rifles  of  the  frontier  for  the  first  time  had  taken  their  dead- 
ly toll  on  a field  of  battle. 
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Washington  in  his  report  wrote:  “About  midnight  we  agreed 
that  each  side  should  retire  without  molestation,  they  back  to  their 
fort  at  Monongahela  and  we  to  Wills  Creek.  That  we  should 
march  away  with  all  honors  of  war,  and  with  all  our  stores,  effects 
and  baggage.  Accordingly  the  next  morning  with  drums  beating 
and  Colours  flying  we  began  our  march  in  good  order  with  our 
stores  and  in  Convoy.”  This  is  what  de  Villiers  referred  to  when 
he  wrote  in  his  report  “We  made  the  English  consent  to  sign  that 
they  had  assasinated  my  brother  in  his  camp”.  No  wonder  that 
Washington  wrote — “iHis  gasconades  and  boasted  clemency  must 
appear  in  the  most,  ludricous  light  to  every  considerate  person  who 
reads  de  Villier’s  Journal”. 


Original  Fort  Necessity’s  dimensions  as  shown  by  dotted  white  line.  The 
reconstructed  Fort  is  within  the  dotted  white  line.  Thru  the  courtesy  of 
The  Evening  Standard,  Uniontown,  Penna. 

Did  any  formal  surrender  take  place  at  Fort  Necessity?  Did 
Washington  hand  over  his  sword?  Did  the  French  take  back 
Washington's  flags  as  trophies  ? There  is  not  a line  in  either  the 
French  or  English  records  describing  any  such  event.  Washington 
considered  it  an  agreement  and  marched  away  on  the  morning  of 
July  4th.  1754  with  the  drums  beating  and  the  Colours  flying  with 
all  his  troops,  arms,  and  such  baggage  as  they  could  carry. 

How  did  de  Wliers  secure  the  copy  of  the  rough  notes? 
Someone  filched  them  from  Washington's  chest,  despite  the  fact 
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that  the  Articles  clearly  stated  that  the  goods,  effects  and  baggage 
belonged  to  the  English.  Major  Adam  Stephen  kept  a Diary. 
Referring  to  the  morning  of  July  4th.  he  wrote  that  a French 
soldier  tried  to  make  off  with  his  chest  and  that  the  Major  gave 
him  a good  swift  kick  in  the  rump  and  retrieved  the  chest.  That 
de  Villiers  made  the  most  of  the  ‘rough  notes’  and  the  Articles, 
and  that  he  used  the  first  in  such  manner  as  to  prove  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  latter  in  his  effort  to  build  a complete  case  against 
Washington  is  very  clear.  Washington  said — “If  he  (de  Villiers) 
had  been  as  great  a lover  of  truth  as  he  was  of  vain  glory” — a 
polite  way  of  indicating  that  he  was  a talented  liar. 

What  about  the  other  side  of  the  shield — the  English  version  ? 
When  we  started  searching  we  were  somewhat  astounded  at  Fran- 
cis Parkman’s  statement  that  Washington  “left  no  record”.  For- 
tunately we  were  acquainted  with  Col.  Fitzmaurice  Day,  Military 
Attache  at  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington.  Through  his 
kindness  the  British  War  Office  Records  were  gone  over  for  us 
and  Washington’s  Report  of  the  Battle  of  Fort  Necessity  was 
discovered  in  Class  34  Volume  73.  Dr.  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  Editor 
of  “The  Writings  of  Washington”  gave  us  proof  sheets  of  every- 
thing Washington  wrote  during  The  Great  Meadows  Campaign. 
That  was  a start.  The  South  Carolina  Gazette,  1754,  furnished 
us  a second  copy  of  Washington’s  battle  report. 

This  is  being  written  within  three  hundred  fifty  years  of  the 
entrace  to  Fort  Necessity — the  only  battle  site  owned  by  the 
National  Government  connected  with  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
— and  within  three  miles  of  the  ravine  where  La  Force  and  his 
men  were  hiding,  May  28th.  1754. 

According  to  the  English  account  “the  French  gave  the  first 
fire”  in  the  ravine  on  top  of  Laurel  Mountain  on  the  morning  of 
May  28th.  Take  the  English  record  and  place  it  side  by  side  with 
de  Villiers.  The  idea  that  they  (the  Indians)  jumped  between 
Washington  and  the  French  to  prevent  his  destroying  the  entire 
French  force  borders  on  the  ridiculous.  Who  discovered  the  hid- 
ing place  of  the  French  ? Who  mapped  out  the  plan  of  attack  with 
young  Washington  but  the  Half -King?  Who  placed  his  Indians  at 
the  mouth  of  the  ravine?  Again,  the  Half -King.  When  La  Force 
ordered  his  men  to  throw  down  their  anus  to  the  English  what 
was  the  immediate  reaction  of  the  Half -King?  The  Half- King 
demanded  the  scalps  of  the  rest  of  the  French  force.  That  was 
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Reconstructed  Fort  Necessity.  Dedicated  July  3rd.  1954.  Thru  courtesy 
of  the  Evening  Standard. 


their  way  of  fighting.  Twenty-one  Frenchmen  were  saved  from 
death  by  the  young  Colonel.  That  was  his  way  of  fighting  once 
the  enemy  had  laid  down  their  arms.  One  of  the  five  Frenchmen 
that  were  killed  by  the  Indians  was  Jumonville  whom  the  Half- 
King  himself  dispatched  wfith  his  tomahawk.  Monsieur  La  Force 
and  twenty  of  his  soldiers  who  were  taken  prisoners  were  taken 
to  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  One  or  two  escaped. 

For  two  hundred  years  one  writer  after  another  has  made 
it  a pastime  to  tell  how  Washington  assasinated  Jumonville  in 
cold  blood. 

As  soon  as  the  French  prisoners  had  been  dispatched  to 
Williamsburg,  Washington  realizing  the  superior  force  the  French 
had  at  Fort  Dusquesne  recognized  the  importance  of  building  a 
stronger  defense  than  the  trenches  which  had  already  been  thrown 
up  at  the  Great  Meadows.  By  June  3rd.  1754  he  was  able  to  report 
to  Gov.  Dinwiddie  “we  have  finished  a small  pallisaded  Fort,  in 
which,  with  my  small  numbers  I shall  not  fear  the  attack  of  five 
hundred  men.” 

On  June  9th.  1754  Washington  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  the 
Virginia  Regiment  with  three  Companies  under  the  command  of 
Capts.  Robert  Stobo,  Mercer,  and  Lewis.  They  brought  word  that 
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Col.  Joshua  Fry  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  at  Will  Creek  and 
had  died  as  the  result  of  his  injuries.  Washington  then  became 
head  of  the  Campaign.  On  June  12th.  the  Independent  Company 
from  South  Carolina  commanded  by  Capt.  James  McKaye  reached 
the  Meadows.  Washington,  aged  22,  had  some  difficulties  with 
McKaye  who  had  received  his  commission  from  the  King  and  was 
not  willing  to  take  orders  from  so  young  a man  who  had  received 
his  Commission  from  a Colonial  Governor. 

On  July  18th.  Washington  left  McKaye  and  his  troops  at  the 
Meadows  and  advanced  to  Christopher  Gist’s  Plantation  where  on 
the  22nd.  he  held  a Council  with  the  Indians.  He  was  aware  that 
some  of  these  had  been  sent  down  from  Fort  Dusquesne  to  spy, 
and  so  he  decided  to  do  some  Indian  spying  himself — sending  Dela- 
ware George  (Nemacolin)  and  Kaquehuston  to  Fort  Duquesne. 

On  the  29th.  of  June  Delaware  George  returned  to  Gist’s  Plan- 
tation with  the  information  that  a French  force  was  preparing  to 
marah  against  the  English.  Immediately  Washington  started 
throwing  breastworks  around  Gist’s  buildings.  However,  on  the 
30th.  he  learned  that  the  French  were  sending  such  a vastly  sup- 
erior number  of  men  that  a defense  at  Gist’s  would  be  impossible. 
Holding  a Council  it  was  decided  to  retreat  towards  Wills  Creek 
with  th©  hope  that  they  would  contact  the  re-inforcement  they 
had  been  promised. 

On  the  night  of  July  1st.  1754  Washington  and  his  spent  force 
returned  to  The  Great  Meadows.  Nearly  one  hundred  of  his  men 
were  suffering  from  scurvv  and  dysentery.  They  had  had  no 
bread  for  ten  days.  The  supplies  they  had  expected  to  find  at  the 
Camp  had  not  arrived.  That  night  Washington  and  his  officers 
decided  they  would  have  to  meet  the  French  and  their  Indian 
allies  at  the  Great  Meadows  and  because  of  the  forced  circum- 
stance named  their  pallisaded  camp  Fort  Necessity.  On  the  day 
and  night  of  the  2nd.  of  July  they  strengthened  their  position.  On 
the  morning  of  the  3rd.  (10:00  A.  M.)  the  French  arrived — and 
what  transpired  has  already  been  alluded  to. 

After  the  battle  and  the  parley,  Articles  of  Capitulation  were 
drawn  up.  Jacob  Van  Braam  acted  as  interpreter.  The  interpre- 
ter, Jacob  Van  Braam,  a Dutchman,  used  the  word  •‘assasinat”  in 
describing  the  death  of  Jumonville.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
Articles  of  Capitulation  were  signed  that  Washington  realized  that 
Van  Braam,  meaning  to  write  in  the  word  for  ‘kill’  had  unfortun- 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Preston  Martin  talking  with  two  of  their  myriads  of 
children  visitors  to  Ft.  Necessity  Museum.  Mrs.  Preston  (Ruth)  Martin  is 
the  Curator.  Thru  the  courtesy  of  The  Evening  Standard,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

ately  used  a less  exact  term.  Washington  in  his  Journal  as  printed 
by  the  Editor  of  The  Lancaster,  Penna.  Journal  Appendix  Vol.  II 
pp  20-23  says:  “In  regard  to  the  Journal  I can  only  observe  in 
general  that  I kept  no  regular  one  during  the  expedition;  rough 
minutes  of  occurences  I certainly  took ; and  find  them  as  certainly, 
and  strangely  me’taphorsed ; some  parts  left  out  and  many  things 

added  that  never  were  thought  of. If  the  gentleman  (de 

Villiers)  in  his  account  had  adhered  to  the  truth  he  must  have 
confessed  that  we  looked  upon  his  offer  to  parley  as  an  artifice  to 
get  into  and  examine  our  trenches,  and  refused  on  this  account 
until  they  desired  an  officer  might  be  sent  to  them  and  gave  their 
parole  for  his  safe  return. That  we  were  willfully  or  ignor- 

antly deceived  by  our  interpreter  Jacob  Van  Braam  in  regard  to 
the  word  ‘assasination’  I do  aver,  and  will  to  my  dying  moment : 
so  will  every  other  officer  that  was  present.  The  interpreter  was 
a Dutchman  little  acquainted  with  the  English  tongue,  therefore, 
might  not  advert  to  the  tone  and  meaning  of  the  word  in  English  ; 
but  whatever  his  motives  were  for  so  doing  certainly  it  is  he  called 
it  the  ‘death’  or  the  loss  of  the  Sieur  Jumonville.  So  we  received, 
and  so  we  understood  it,  until  to  our  great  surprise  and  mortificia- 
tion  we  found  it  otherwise  in  a literal  translation.” 
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Fort  Necessity  Museum.  Originally  Mt.  Washington  Tavern.  Erected  by 
Nathaniel  Ewing,  prominent  Union  town  Jurist,,  in  1828.  The  land  on  which 
this  house  was  built  belonged  to  Washington  until  his  death.  Ewing  pur- 
chased this  site  through  Washington's  heirs.  Those  who  succeeded  Ewing  at 
Mt.  Washington  Tavern  were:  James  Sampey.  Robert  Hogsett,  John  Foster, 
James  Murphy,  Ellis  Y.  Beggs.  and  Godfrey  Fazenbaker.  The  Fazenbakers 
sold  the  property  to  the  Government.  It  has  been  a Museum  since  1934. 
Courtesy  of  The  Evening  Standard,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

In  his  “L’Affaire  Jumonville”  published  in  1953  Marcel  Trudel 
writes:  “Amid  all  the  confusion  which  surrounds  the  drama  of 
Jumonville  the  honest  historian  cannot  use  the  word  ‘assasinat’.” 

What  better  time  than  this  to  have  done  with  propaganda  and 
let  the  people  know  of  that  courageous  little  army  that  fought  in 
the  first  united  action  of  the  Colonies.  Virginia  and  South  Caro- 
lina did  the  fighting,  but  as  already  noted  troops  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  New  York  were  on  the  march  and  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land had  provided  substantial  sums  of  money  to  finance  ’the 
Expedition. 

Governor  Glenn  of  South  Carolina  said  “Up  to  this  time  the 
Colonies  have  acted  entirely  as  separate  and  independent  States.” 
Benjamin  Franklin  as  he  saw  the  turn  of  events  wrote  “Unite  or 
Die”.  They  united  in  The  Great  Meadows  Campaign  which  should 
come  to  its  right  perspective  in  the  history  of  this  nation.  Voltaire 
wrote:  “A  cannon  shot  fired  in  the  woods  of  America  was  the 
signal  that  set  all  Europe  in  a blaze.”  It  marked  ’the  beginning  of 


the  French  and  Indian  War  in  America,  the  Seven  Years  War  in 
Europe,  changing  the  course  of  world  history.  Some  writers  have 
called  it  a “bob-tailed”  little  army,  but  Washington  and  his  men 
cut  the  first  road  across  the  mountains  and  started  a chain  of 
events  that  changed  the  maps  of  three  nations.” 

Here  is  an  interesting  note  concerning  Van  Braam  taken  from  p. 
57,  Vol.  XV,  Part  II,  “Life  of  Washington”  by  Irving,  edition  Library  of 
Universal  Literature:  The  Editor 

“It  was  a curious  circumstance  that,  scarce  had  Washington  re- 
tired from  the  bustle  of  arms  and  hung  up  his  sword  at  Mount  Vernon 
(after  he  had  resigned  as  Commander-in-Chief)  when  he  received  a let- 
ter from  the  worthy  who  had  first  taught  him  to  use  that  sword  in 
these  very  halls.  In  a word,  Jacob  Van  Braam,  his  early  teacher  of  the 
sword  exercise,  his  fellow  campaigner  and  unlucky  interpreter  in  the 
affair  of  The  Great  Meadows,  turned  up  once  more.  His  letter  gave  a 
glance  over  the  current  of  his  life.  It  would  appear  that  after  the  close 
of  the  French  War  he  had  been  allowed  half  pay  in  consideration  of 
his  services  and  misadventures;  and,  in  process  of  time,  had  married 
and  settled  on  a farm  in  Wales  with  his  wife  and  wife’s  mother.  He 
had  carried  with  him  to  England  a strong  feeling  in  favor  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  had  been  very  free,  and, 
as  he  seemed  to  think,  eloquent  and  effective,  in  speaking  in  all  com- 
panies and  at  country  meetings  against  the  American  war.  Suddenly, 
as  if  to  stop  his  mouth,  he  received  orders  from  Lord  Amherst,  then 
commander-in-chief,  to  join  his  regiment  (the  60th.),  in  which  he  was 
appointed  eldest  captain  in  the  3rd.  battalion.  In  vain  he  pleaded  his 
rural  occupations;  his  farm  cultivated  at  so  much  cost,  for  which  he 
was  in  debt,  and  which  must  go  to  ruin  should  he  abandon  it  so  abrupt- 
ly. No  excuse  was  admitted — he  must  embark  and  sail  for  East  Florida, 
or  lose  his  half  pay.  He  accordingly  sailed  for  St.  Augustine  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1776,  with  a couple  hundred  of  recruits  picked  up  in  London, 
resolving  to  sell  out  of  the  army  on  the  first  opportunity.  By  a series  of 
cross-purposes  he  was  prevented  from  doing  so  until  1779,  having  in 
the  interim  made  a campaign  in  Georgia.  “He  quitted  the  service,”  he 
adds,  “with  as  much  pleasure  as  ever  a young  man  entered  it.” 

He  then  returned  to  England  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Devon- 
shire, but  his  invincible  propensity  to  talk  against  the  ministry  made 
his  residence  there  uncomfortable.  His  next  move,  therefore,  was  to 
the  old  fertile  province  of  Orleannois,  in  France,  where  he  was  still 
living  near  Malesherbes,  apparently  at  his  ease,  enjoying  the  friendship 
of  the  distinguished  personage  of  that  name,  and  better  versed,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  in  the  French  language  than  when  he  officiated  as  inter- 
preter in  the  capitulation  at  the  Great  Meadows.  The  worthy  major  ap- 
peared to  contemplate  with  joy  and  pride  the  eminence  to  which  his 
early  pupil  in  the  sword  exercise  had  attained. 

“Give  me  leave,  sir,  before  I conclude,”  writes  he,  “to  pour  out 
the  sentiments  of  my  soul  in  congratulations  for  your  success  in  the 
American  contest;  and  in  wishing  you  a long  life  to  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  a great  people  whom  you  have  been  the  chief  instrument  in  freeing 
from  bondage.” 

So  disappears  from  the  scene  one  of  the  earliest  personages  in  our 
history. 
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America’s  Forgotten  Statesman 

ALBERT  GALLATIN 

BY 

FRANK  EWING  * 


On  the  sixth  of  July,  1780  a small  vessel  unable  to  reach  Bos- 
ton because  of  buffeting  seas  put  in  at  Cape  May,  near  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts  and  discharged  its  passengers.  Among  those  land- 
ing at  this  out-of-the-way  village  and  finding  it  necessary  to 
complete  their  journey  to  Boston  were  two  young  Swiss  emigrants. 
After  six  weeks  of  rough  passage,  even  the  tiresome  journey  by 
horseback  that  lay  ahead  of  them  must  have  seemed  a welcome 
relief. 

Their  arrival  was  hardly  an  occasion  to  excite  either  notice  or 
comment.  They  were  just  two  foreign-born  youths  among  the 
thousands  of  Europeans  who  came  each  year  seeking  homes  in 
America.  Even  had  they  been  persons  of  influence  and  position 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  have  attracted  much  attention  for 
their  arrival  would  have  been  overshadowed  by  a momentuous 
event  which  had  just  preceded  their  coming. 

Only  four  days  earlier  Rochambeau  had  landed  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island  with  a French  army  of  six  thousand.  This  was  a 
great  event  in  Colonial  history,  for  the  next  year  the  French  army 

* Frank  Ewing,  a retired  New  York  attorney,  his  grandfather  was  an 
early  settler  in  Coles  County,  111.  Born  and  grew’  up  on  a farm.  After  com- 
pleting High  School,  attended  Adrian  College.  Adrian.  Mich.  Graduated 
A.  B.  Attended  Northwestern  University  Law  School  in  Chicago.  Admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  Illinois.  Practiced  for  a short  time  at  Decatur.  111.  Moved  to 
Alleghaney  County,  Pa.  Practiced  law'  in  Pittsburgh  for  14  years — Then 
moved  to  New  York — Practiced  law  there  until  he  retired — Lives  in  New^ 
Rochelle,  a suburb  of  New  York  City. 

He  has  been  interested  and  active  in  public  affairs  ever  since  he  fin- 
ished law  school — a constant  reader  and  student  of  history,  economics  and 
government — He  is  a member  and  for  many  years  was  president  of  the 
Thomas  Paine  National  Historical  Association.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
as  a member  of  a local  American  History  Club,  he  and  a group  of  some 
fifteen  to  twenty  men  in  New  Rochelle  have  been  writing  papers  and  dis- 
cussing American  history. 

He  was  a member  of  the  League  of  Nations  Association  in  New'  York 
City  after  the  first  World  War  and  now  is  a member  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  United  Nations.  For  many  years  he  w^as  a member  of  the 
National  Municipal  League  and  was  much  interested  in  City  Government. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  a Good  Government  League  in  his  home 
towm  which  secured  a new’  City  Manager  Charter — also  a member  of  the 
Commission  that  prepared  the  Charter  which  was  adopted. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  of  Newr  York  City 
and  has  been  actively  interested  in  foreign  affairs  since  the  first  World  War. 
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joined  Washington  in  the  battle  of  Yorktown  and  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis. 

Although  the  arrival  of  these  two  lonesome  Swiss  emigrants, 
Albert  Gallatin  and  his  friend  Henry  Serre  appeared  unimportant, 
yet  Gallatin  was  destined  to  give  forty  years  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted service  to  the  land  of  his  adoption.  In  the  nature  and 
variety  of  his  work,  there  have  been  few  men  in  American  life 
who  have  made  a greater  contribution. 

Albert  Gallatin  was  born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  January  29, 
1761.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  became  not  only  an  orphan  but 
the  sole  surviving  member  of  his  family.  Mile.  Pictet,  a distant 
relative  of  his  father,  became  his  foster  parent. 

The  city  of  Geneva  at  that  time  was  an  independent  state, 
unique  in  its  government — ruled  by  its  ancient  families — yet  it 
was  a republic.  The  Gallatins  traced  their  lineage  back  to  1319 
and  it  has  been  said  that  since  1535  the  history  of  the  Gallatins 
had  been  the  history  of  Geneva. 

Mile.  Pictet  took  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  young 
protegee  and  saw  that  he  was  sent  to  boarding  school,  college  and 
finally  to  the  Academy  where  he  graduated  in  1779.  At  this  time 
Europe  was  in  a state  of  confusion  and  political  agitation.  While 
at  the  Academy  Gallatin  had  become  interested  in  a group  of 
young  liberals  and  acquired  a dislike  for  the  system  of  government 
in  Geneva — ruled  by  its  ancient  families.  He  was  also  irritated 
by  his  grandmother’s  efforts  to  have  him  accept  a military  career, 
which  he  positively  refused,  and  soon  decided  to  quietly  leave  for 
America. 

When  he  and  his  friend  Serre  arrived  in  Boston  they  had 
hoped  to  go  into  a mercantile  business,  but  the  condition  of  the 
continental  currency  prohibited  such  a venture,  and  they  tried 
farming  in  Maine  until  their  money  was  almost  exhausted.  They 
returned  to  Boston  where  Gallatin  was  fortunate  in  securing  a 
position  teaching  a class  in  French  at  Harvard  College.  In  this  he 
was  very  successful  and  received  much  praise  from  the  College 
authorities,  but  apparently  he  did  not  intend  to  become  a college 
professor.  When  summer  came,  he  left  for  Philadelphia  with  an 
acquaintance  he  had  made  in  Boston,  a Frenchman  named  Savary 
who  had  come  to  America  to  collect  some  claims  against  the  State 
of  Virginia. 
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He  and  Gallatin  became  business  partners  in  the  purchase  of 
120,000  acres  of  land  in  Western  Virginia.  Gallatin  was  to  have  a 
one-fourth  interest,  and  was  ’to  supervise  its  development  as  part 
payment  until  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty  five,  when  he  would 
receive  the  principal  of  his  inheritance.  He  also  assisted  Savary 
in  the  collection  of  his  claims  against  Virginia. 

Early  the  next  year  with  surveying  and  camp  equipment  and 
a crew  of  men,  he  left  for  their  Western  lands.  He  established 
headquarters  on  the  Monongahela  river  at  the  mouth  of  George’s 
Creek.  For  several  years  he  spent  his  winters  in  Richmond  where 
he  made  many  friends,  and  returned  to  the  Western  country  in  the 
Spring. 


Albert  Gallatin  as  he  looked  in  his  latter  days.  Picture  thru  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  From  an  oil  on  canvas  by  William 
A.  Powell. 


When  he  received  the  capital  of  his  inheritance  he  apparently 
not  only  made  settlement  with  Savary  but  also  decided  to  have  a 
home  of  his  own,  for  he  purchased  a farm  about  a mile  up  stream 
from  their  headquarters  and  made  it  the  future  center  of  their 
activities.  This  farm  was  known  as  “Friendship  Hill”  and  he 
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retained  this  name.  When  he  located  headquarters  at  the  mouth 
of  George’s  Creek  he  thought  he  was  still  in  Virginia,  for  about 
this  'time  he  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  that  State  at  the  Monon- 
galia Court  House,  only  to  find  later  that  he  was  within  the 
borders  of  Pennsylvania. 

Apparently  he  had  another  reason  for  purchasing  the  farm 
than  that  of  finding  a new  place  for  their  headquarters,  for  among 
his  friends  at  Richmond  was  a certain  Sophia  Allegre,  the  charm- 
ing and  beautiful  daughter  of  the  hostess  at  his  lodging  house, 
Madame  Allegre,  a widow  whose  ancestors  were  French  Protest- 
ants and  early  settlers  in  America. 

The  mother  refused  consent  to  her  daughter’s  marriage  to 
Gallatin,  and  after  he  had  done  his  best  to  gain  her  permission, 
the  young  people  took  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  were 
married  at  the  home  of  her  sister  without  the  mother’s  approval. 

Gallatin  and  his  bride  arrived  at  Friendship  Hill  early  in  June 
and  the  home  in  the  wilderness  seemed  complete  with  a lovely  wife 
to  share  it.  Alas,  this  great  joy  was  destined  to  be  short  lived, 
for  in  October  Sophia  took  desperately  ill  and  before  medical  aid 
could  be  secured,  died  in  her  husband’s  arms.  She  was  buried  at 
Friendship  Hill  and  today  visitors  may  see  her  unmarked,  stone 
enclosed  grave.  The  death  of  Sophia  was  a crushing  blow  to 
Gallatin. 

For  a time  he  thought  of  returning  to  Geneva,  but  he  had 
been  elected  as  a delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
which  met  in  Philadelphia,  and  his  activities  there  became  the  be- 
ginning of  his  political  career. 

In  the  fall  of  1790  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  and  was  re-elected  in  1791 
and  1792  without  opposition.  His  work  during  those  three  years 
stamped  him  as  probably  the  most  able  of  the  entire  membership, 
but  his  greatest  accomplishment  was  his  exhaustive  analysis  and 
recommendation  for  the  settlement  of  the  complicated  finances  of 
the  State.  Though  he  was  elected  as  a Republican  this  did  not 
deter  Federalists  from  supporting  him,  and  much  to  his  surprise 
praise  for  the  report  became  an  ovation  little  short  of  unanimity. 

Even  a greater  honor  awaited  him,  for  on  a joint  ballot  of  the 
House  and  Senate  in  February,  1793,  with  the  Federalists  in  ma- 
jority, he  was  elected  United  States  Senator. 
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Since  his  term  in  the  Senate  did  not  begin  for  more  than  a 
year,  he  continued  as  a member  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 
During  the  summer  he  was  invited  by  Alexander  J.  Dallas  and  his 
wife  to  take  a trip  up  the  Hudson  river.  At  New  York  some  fri- 
ends of  Mrs.  Dallas  joined  the  party  and  among  them  was  Miss 
Hannah  Nicholson,  daughter  of  Commodore  James  Nicholson  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  who  lived  in  New  York  and  was  active  in 
Republican  politics. 

The  young  Senator-elect  became  greatly  interested  in  Miss 
Hannah  and  pursued  his  courtship  so  diligently  that  they  were 
married  in  November,  1793.  Within  a period  of  months  fortune 
had  certainly  smiled  on  this  young  man.  He  had  been  elected 
Senator — he  was  popular — he  had  a charming  young  wife — he  was 
unreservedly  welcomed  into  her  delightful  family,  and  was  con- 
stantly being  introduced  to  the  intellectual  and  political  leaders  of 
a great  city. 

Gallatin’s  financial  plans  for  Pennsylvania  were  well  known 
to  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  when  they  met  in  Decem- 
ber, 1794  in  Philadelphia,  and  many  members  looked  to  him  for 
leadership  in  matters  concerning  the  Treasury. 

They  were  not  disappointed  for  in  January  he  introduced  a 
motion  calling  for  a report  from  1789  to  the  current  date.  The 
motion  was  adopted  on  January  10,  much  to  the  irritation  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury,  who  seemed  to 
think  it  unnecessary  and  a reflection  on  his  work. 

Early  in  the  session  a petition  had  been  filed  claiming  Gallatin 
had  not  been  a citizen  for  the  nine  years  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  therefore  not  eligible  to  be  a member.  For  a time  it  re- 
mained dormant  but  in  February,  after  Gallatin’s  motion  was 
adopted,  apparently  Hamilton’s  Federalists  became  active  and 
brought  the  matter  to  a vote.  Gallatin  had  been  in  the  country  13 
years,  but  his  enemies  chose  to  date  the  beginning  of  his  citizen- 
ship from  the  date  he  gave  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Virginia.  The 
vote  was  14  to  12  against  him.  The  change  of  one  vote  would  have 
made  a tie — and  Vice  President  Adams  would  have  voted  for  him. 

When  the  Gallatins  arrived  for  the  summer  in  Friendship  Hill 
they  were  barely  settled  when  he  was  faced  with  a political 
situation  concerning  the  excise  tax  dispute,  which  soon  flamed  the 
famous  “Whiskey  Rebellion.’’  The  situation  in  his  home  county 
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of  Fayette  was  not  serious,  but  he  realized  that  any  action  he 
might  take  could  involve  him  in  a controversy  which  might  mean 
his  political  ruin. 

The  situation  became  so  serious  in  the  Western  counties 
he  felt  compelled  to  help  maintain  peace.  He  attended  meetings, 
organized  committees  and  worked  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  war- 
like resolutions.  Finally  he  was  active  in  securing  a general  assent 
of  the  people  to  the  government’s  offer  of  amnesty  with  the  result 
that  the  warlike  rebellion  was  practically  over  before  the  army 
arrived. 

Appreciation  for  his  work  was  admirably  shown  by  the  people 
on  the  next  election  day  when  he  was  not  only  elected  to  his  old 
seat  in  the  State  Assembly  but  the  Congressional  district  across 
the  river  from  his  home,  consisting  of  the  entire  territory  along 
the  western  border  of  Pennsylvania  from  Lake  Erie  to  Virginia, 
elected  him  to  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  Thus 
he  was  elected  to  two  offices  at  the  same  time  and  one  in  a district 
in  which  he  did  not  even  reside. 

When  Gallatin  arrived  in  Philadelphia  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature  he  was  met  with  a contest  over  his  election.  Some 
citizens  of  Washington  County  had  filed  a petition  stating  they 
were  unable  to  vote  due  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  public 
affairs,  and  asked  that  the  district  be  declared  in  a state  of  in- 
surrection at  the  time. 

A new  election  was  ordered.  The  same  names,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  who  refused  to  run,  were  presented  with  the  result 
that  all  who  ran  in  the  first  election  were  re-elected.  No  doubt 
Hamilton  was  not  happy  to  see  Gallatin  appear  in  the  House  when 
Congress  assembled  in  December  1795,  where  all  money  bills  must 
originate  and  he  would  be  in  an  even  better  position  to  attack 
Hamilton’s  plans  than  when  he  had  been  in  the*  Senate. 

The  first  important  debate  concerned  the  appropriation  of 
money  for  the  Jay  treaty.  Gallatin’s  activity  and  ability  in  debate 
immediately  marked  him  as  the  coming  leader  of  the  Republicans 
in  Congress. 

He  challenged  the  fiscal  system  of  Hamilton  based  on  a sink- 
ing fund,  which  more  or  less  presumed  a public  debt.  He  secured 
passage  of  a bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a committee 
on  ways  and  means  to  handle  financial  problems. 
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Marquis  de  LaFayette  for  whom  the  county  was  named.  Picture  taken 
at  time  of  his  visit  to  the  Gallatins  in  1825.  From  an  original  etching  given 
to  Albert  Gallatin,  and  now  in  possession  of  Evelyn  Thompson  Martin,  pre- 
sent owner  of  “Friendship  Hill.” 

When  Congress  assembled  in  1796  France  was  at  war  with 
England,  and  had  taken  offense  at  the  United  States  because  of 
the  Jay  treaty.  Fear  of  war  obsessed  the  public  mind.  In 
Congress  Gallatin  devoted  himself  to  finance,  reducing  expenses 


and  limiting  the  outlay  for  army  and  navy.  He  avoided  becoming 
involved  in  foreign  affairs,  for  his  native  tongue  was  French  and 
his  enemies  taunted  him  with  being  favorable  to  France. 

The  day  after  Congress  adjourned  March  3,  1797,  Washington 
retired  as  President  and  John  Adams,  the  newly  elected  President, 
took  up  the  reins  of  government,  with  Thomas  Jefferson  as  Vice 
President.  A special  meeting  of  Congress  was  called  for  May  13, 
1797,  to  consider  the  offenses  of  France  against  the  United  States. 
Gallatin  had  been  re-elected  to  Congress  and  soon  realized  that  he 
could  not  stand  aloof  on  foreign  affairs.  Madison  was  no  longer 
a member  of  Congress,  and  more  and  more  the  Republicans  con- 
ceded leadership  to  Gallatin.  They  feared  some  hostile  action  of 
the  Federalists  might  bring  on  war  with  France. 

After  a short  trip  with  his  wife  to  Friendship  Hill,  Gallatin 
found  himself  back  in  Congress  in  December.  The  meeting  opened 
on  a note  of  good  will,  but  when  the  President  sent  the  famous 
X Y Z papers  to  Congress  and  their  contents  became  known,  all 
effective  resistance  to  the  war  policy  disappeared. 

With  the  Federalists  in  control  of  both  Houses,  many  Repub- 
licans, feeling  they  were  fighting  to  no  purpose,  went  home  to 
become  active  in  building  resistance  in  the  various  States.  Not 
so  with  Gallatin.  He  remained  on  the  firing  line.  He  never  re- 
treated from  his  theme  that  war  was  the  most  dangerous  course 
that  the  nation  could  adopt. 

The  government  began  to  prepare  for  war.  The  two  parties 
now  stood  face  to  face  in  a desperate  struggle  and  it  seemed  that 
all  that  was  necessary  to  wreck  the  Union  was  a declaration  of 
war.  President  Adams  was  anxious  to  avoid  war,  and  when 
France  began  to  show  some  willingness  to  discuss  matters,  in  defi- 
ance of  members  of  his  owTn  party  he  sent  the  name  of  William 
Van  Murray  to  the  Senate  as  Minister  to  France.  Later  this  was 
changed  to  a commission  of  three  instead  of  a minister.  The  war 
clouds  soon  vanished  when  the  commissioners  suceeded  in  securing 
a treaty  with  France. 

In  1800  the  Republicans  nominated  Thomas  Jefferson  for 
President,  and  Aaron  Burr  for  Vice  President,  and  were  delighted 
when  they  learned  that  their  candidates  had  received  a majority 
of  the  electoral  votes.  They  were  later  disappointed  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  vote  was  an  exact  tie.  Under  the  law  at  that 
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time  the  electors  simply  voted  for  a President  and  the  one  receiv- 
ing the  highest  vote  became  President,  the  next  highest  Vice 
President. 

This  meant  that  the  tie  would  have  to  be  decided  by  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  voting  by  States.  Soon 
it  became  common  knowledge  that  the  Federalists  were  scheming 
to  elect  Burr  President  instead  of  Jefferson.  Gallatin  as  leader 
of  the  Republicans  in  the  House,  and  trusted  friend  of  Jefferson, 
had  complete  control  of  the  strategy  of  the  contest. 

Wednesday,  February  11th  was  fixed  as  the  day  the  voting 
would  begin,  and  the  House  would  remain  in  session  until  there 
was  an  election.  There  were  now  sixteen  States  and  it  would  take 
the  votes  of  nine  to  elect  a President.  On  the  first  ballot  Jeffer- 
son received  the  votes  of  eight  States,  Burr  six  and  two  were 
divided  and  lost  their  votes, — voting  continued  all  night  until  next 
morning  when  twenty-seven  ballots  had  been  taken.  Thereafter 
ballots  and  recesses  were  taken  without  change  until  Tuesday, 
when  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot  Jefferson  received  the  vote  of  ten 
States,  Burr  five  and  one  not  voting. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Jefferson  was  to  advise  Gallatin  that 
he  was  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Capitol  of  the  Nation 
was  no  longer  at  Philadelphia,  for  John  Adams  had  moved  it  to 
Washington  and  Gallatin  hastened,  home  to  prepare  to  move  his 
family  to  the  new  seat  of  government. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  he  established  a plan  for  regular 
payments  on  the  public  debt.  Within  two  years  with  little  diffi- 
culty he  was  able  to  finance  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  This  added 
heavy  duties  to  his  department  for  he  had  to  manage  and  sell 
public  land. 

After  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  internal 
improvements  became  the  foundation  of  public  policy  for  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  in  1806  Jefferson  proposed  that  surplus  funds 
be  used  for  “public  education,  roads,  canals”  and  other  objects  of 
public  improvement. 

Soon  a resolution  was  passed  by  the  Senate  asking  the  Trea- 
sury to  prepare  a master  plan  for  this  purpose.  After  a year’s 
work  Gallatin  reported  a plan  which  was  adopted  and  which  in 
general  outline  has  been  little  changed  to  the  present  day. 
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Never  before  did  the  outlook  for  the  government  seem  brigh- 
ter than  when  Gallatin,  in  'the  summer  of  1807  took  a short  vaca- 
tion to  New  York, — but  was  suddenly  recalled  to  Washington  by 
the  news  of  the  attack  on  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake.  Then 
began  the  government’s  troubles  with  England  in  which  for  five 
years  the  embargo,  trade  restrictions  and  regulations  almost  de- 
stroyed the  nation.  Madison  had  become  President  in  March,  1809, 
and  Gallatin  was  continued  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  the 
midst  of  these  difficulties  with  England  and  despite  the  efforts 
to  (adjust  matters  peacably,  things  went  from  bad  to  worse  until 
war  was  declared  in  June,  1812. 

Within  a month  the  nation  was  shocked  at  the  surrender  of 
Detroit  by  General  Hull,  and  while  the  people  rejoiced  at  some 
brilliant  naval  exploits  Madison  was  glad,  in  the  following  Spring, 
to  receive  an  offer  from  Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia  to  use  his 
good  offices  in  securing  a peace  with  England. 

Russia  was  an  ally  of  England  against  Napoleon  and  Madison 
decided  to  promptly  accept  the  offer  by  sending  a Commission  of 
Three  to  Russia.  Gallatin  had  completed  the  financial  arrange- 
ments for  the  year  and  suggested  that  he  '‘could  in  no  manner  be 
more  usefully  employed  than  in  the  negotiation  of  a peace”  and 
that  "the  present  opportunity  affords  a better  chance  to  make 
an  honorable  peace  than  we  have  any  right  hereafter  to  expect-” 

No  one  in  America  was  better  fitted  for  such  a mission  and 
Madison  gladly  accepted.  He  appointed  as  commissioners  Gallatin, 
James  A.  Bayard  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  (already  in  Russia  as 
U.  S.  Minister.)  Gallatin  and  Bayard  left  for  Russia  May  9,  1813, 
and  among  their  aids  was  Gallatin’s  oldest  son  James,  who  went 
as  his  father’s  private  secretary. 

When  they  arrived  in  Russia  they  were  much  disappointed  to 
find  the  Emperor  was  away  with  his  army  and  that  nothing  had 
developed  in  regard  to  peace  negotiations,  except  receipt  of  a note 
from  England  "discouraging  arbitration  altogether.”  They  felt 
they  were  not  wanted,  but  stayed  on,  for  Count  Romanzoff  in 
charge  of  foreign  affairs,  seemed  friendly  and  later  said  he  was 
authorized  to  renew  the  offer  of  the  Emperor  and  send  it  directly 
to  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  London. 

While  still  in  Russia  Gallatin  received  a letter  from  Alexander 
Baring  in  reply  to  one  he  had  written  Baring  Brothers  in  London, 
saying  that  the  Russian  offer  would  be  rejected,  but  a proposal 
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for  direct  negotiations  for  peace  would  be  made  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  him  not  to  return  to  America  without  an  effort 
for  peace. 

Tir6d  of  his  long  stay  in  Russia  Gallatin  was  considering 
leaving  for  London  when  he  received  a rude  shock.  The  United 
States  Senate  had  refused  to  ratify  his  appointment  on  the  ground 
he  could  not  hold  two  offices  at  the  same  time  (in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  on  at  least  two  occasions  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
had  acted  in  such  appointments.) 

On  the  presumption  that  Gallatin  was  on  his  way  home  Madi- 
son appointed  two  new  members  of  the  Commission  along  with 
Adams  and  Bayard,  already  in  Europe. 

Gallatin  hardly  knew  whether  to  return  home  or  to  continue 
negotiations.  He  was  no  longer  a member  of  the  Commission  but 
he  was  a senior  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  closest  and  most 
important  one  to  Madison. 

After  a stormy  interview  with  Adams  who  now  considered  him- 
self to  be  in  full  charge,  he  decided  to  send  his  secretary,  G.  H. 
Dallas  to  London  to  interview  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Count  Lieven  the  Russian  Minister  and  Alexander  Baring,  in 
order  to  get  in  touch  with  the  British  government. 

As  soon  as  Madison  learned  that  Gallatin  was  still  in  Europe 
he  hastened  to  reappoint  him,  and  to  assure  his  confirmation  he 
designated  a new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  new  Commission 
now  consisted  of  five  members — Adams,  Bayard,  Henry  Clay, 
Jonathan  Russell  and  Gallatin. 

Not  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  other  members,  Gallatin  and 
Bayard  proceeded  to  London.  Gallatin  wrote  a letter  to  W.  H. 
Crawford,  American  Minister  to  France,  that  the  only  substantial 
check  on  England  was  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  asked  Crawford 
to  try  for  an  interview  with  him. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  Peace  Conference  at  Ghent,  Bel- 
gium, but  before  it  met  Emperor  Alexander  was  in  London  and 
granted  Gallatin  an  interview.  Later  Lord  Castlereagh  advised 
him  the  English  Commission  were  to  leave  for  Ghent  on  the  first 
day  of  July. 

They  did  not  arrive  however,  until  August  seventh  and  the 
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American  Commissioners  became  impatient  over  the  delay.  Since 
the  Senate  did  not  confirm  Gallatin’s  first  appointment  his  second 
appointment  placed  him  at  the  foot  of  the  list,  and  Adams  claimed 
the  right  to  be  spokesman  for  the  Commission ; but  Clay,  Bayard 
and  Russell  let  Adams  plainly  know  that  he  might  be  the  nominal 
mouthpiece  but  Gallatin  was  their  leader. 

The  turmoil  in  his  own  group  was  almost  as  trying  to  Gallatin 
as  his  dealings  with  the  British.  Henry  Adams,  a grand-son  of 
Adams  says:  “Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay  acted  upon  each  other  as 
explosives.  To  keep  the  peace  between  them  was  no  easy  matter, 
and  to  keep  the  peace  between  them  and  the  English  was  a task 
almost  beyond  hope.” 

The  negotiations  dragged  on  for  months, — sometimes  almost 
in  despair,  yet  the  Americans  lingered  on  and  finally  their  efforts 
were  rewarded  by  a treaty  of  peace  which  was  signed  on  Christ- 
mas day,  1814. 

They  had  to  remain  in  Europe  until  the  treaty  was  ratified 
by  the  English  Parliament,  and  Madison  asked  them  to  stay  on 
to  secure  a commercial  treaty  with  England.  A short  vacation 
was  announced  during  this  delay  and  Gallatin  left  for  a visit  to 
his  native  Geneva.  This  was  a thrilling  experience  for  him, — the 
first  visit  since  he  left  Geneva  as  a boy  of  nineteen.  He  was  hailed 
as  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the  age,  and  was  quite  over- 
whelmed and  embarrassed  by  the  dinners  given  in  his  honor  and 
the  enconiums  of  praise  that  were  heaped  upon  him.  The  evening 
before  he  left  London  a party  of  fifty  relatives  and  friends  gave  a 
supper  for  him. 

He  arrived  at  London  to  find  that  Russell  and  Bayard  were 
returning  to  America  and  that  Adams  and  Clay,  who  were  not  yet 
in  England,  would  join  him  for  the  negotiations.  His  welcome  to 
London  was  very  different  from  his  previous  visit,  for  no  longer 
were  the  nations  at  war, — aristocracy  and  government  extended 
him  every  courtesy  and  when  Adams  and  Clay  arrived  a treaty 
was  soon  concluded.  After  more  than  two  years  abroad  he  re- 
turned to  America,  having  accomplished  more  for  his  government 
than  all  the  army  and  navy  had  done  in  the  war  . 

His  family  now  consisted  of  his  wife,  himself  and  three  child- 
ren,—Jiames,  who  accompanied  him  abroad,  and  his  son  Albert  and 
a daughter  Frances.  While  on  board  ship  he  decided  to  quit  public 
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The  Washington  Residence  of  Albert  Gallatin,  known  today  as  the 
Sewall  House,  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Washington.  It  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Woman’s  Party.  It  is  claimed  that  Jefferson  signed  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  here  when  Gallatin  was  in  residence.  Picture  thru  the  courtesy  of 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  'McAdams  of  St.  Joseph’s  Catholic  Church,  313  2nd.  St..  N. 
E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Msgr.  McAdams  has  a unique  collection  of  American 
historical  pictures. 

service  and  devote  more  time  to  his  family  and  private  affairs. 

Greetings  wore  hardly  over,  however,  when  he  learned  that 
an  appointment  awaited  him  as  Minister  to  France.  This  he  at 
first  refused,  but  his  old  friend  Monroe,  who  was  now  Secretary 
of  State,  finally  persuaded  him  to  accept  and  in  June  he  and  his 
family  left  for  Paris. 

He  became  not  only  Minister  to  France  but  head  of  the  diplo- 
matic service  in  Europe.  On  important  cases  he  was  sent  to  other 
nations.  His  superior  culture,  education  and  family  connections 
gave  him  an  effective  entree  to  the  core  of  European  society. 

This  service  lasted  for  seven  years,  during  which  he  was  sent 
to  England,  where  he  along  with  Richard  Rush,  American  Minis- 
ter, secured  a treaty  which  among  other  things  fixed  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  from  the  “Lake  of  the 
Woods”  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  joint  use  of  the  Columbia 
river  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

In  1817  James  Monroe  became  President  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  Secretary  of  State,  with  no  change  in  Gallatin’s  official 
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position.  He  had  an  important  part  in  the  purchase  of  Florida 
and  when  Spain  was  in  trouble  with  her  American  colonies  as  early 
as  1818  he  was  writing  Adams  concerning  this  problem. 

After  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  and  the  meeting  of  the  Allies  at 
Aix-la-Chapalle  was  announced,  Gallatin  sent  private  notes  to  the 
several  Allies,  stating  the  probable  position  of  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America,  so  that  there  might 
be  no  surprise  or  disappointment  if  the  United  States  should  favor 
the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 

He  wrote  Secretary  Adams  of  the  position  he  had  taken  and 
added  that  he  did  it  “without  consulting  my  government”  but  with 
the  conviction  that  before  long  the  independence  of  one  of  the 
colonies  would  have  to  be  considered.  He  insisted  on  this  position 
until  his  return  to  America  in  1823  when  he  promptly  reported  to 
the  Administration.  He  took  a temporary  residence  at  Baltimore 
convenient  to  Washington,  where  he  was  available  for  discussions 
of  foreign  policy  with  the  Administration.  On  December  4,  1823 
the  famous  Monroe  Doctrine  was  declared  by  the  President,  based 
without  doubt  on  the  action  and  advice  of  Gallatin. 

During  the  years  Gallatin  was  in  France  he  became  a firm 
friend  of  General  Lafayette  who  was  always  a welcome  visitor  at 
his  home.  Lafayette  was  such  a determined  Republican  that  Gall- 
atin feared  he  might  become  detected  in  some  plot  against  the 
French  Monarchy,  and  was  delighted  when  Lafayette  announced 
his  intended  visit  to  the  United  States. 

During  his  long  absence  from  America  Gallatin  soon  found 
that  the  old  leadership  and  prestige  of  the  Jeffersonians  had  dis- 
integrated. Party  principles  and  deep  convictions  no  longer  had 
a place  in  politics.  This  period  sometimes  called  the  “era  of  good 
feeling”  was  in  fact  the  breaking  down  of  political  principles  and 
party  loyalties. 

In  1825  John  Quincy  Adams  became  President  and  Henry  Clay 
Secretary  of  State.  Even  these  two  cantankerous  statesmen  who 
had  annoyed  Gallatin  at  Ghent,  recognized  his  ability  and  felt  they 
could  not  get  along  without  him.  Some  unusually  important  mat- 
ters came  up  for  adjustment  with  England,  and  Adams  asked 
Gallatin  to  go  as  “Minister  Extraordinary”  to  London,  which  he 
accepted.  Later  when  the  regular  Minister  resigned  he  was  ap- 
pointed Minister,  with  the  understanding  he  could  abandon  the 
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position  as  soon  as  he  completed  the  special  matters  involved. 

Meanwhile  Lafayette  had  arrived  on  his  visit  to  ’the  United 
States,  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  freedom  of  Greece  and  'the 
emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  He  became  the  guest  of  ’the 
nation.  When  he  visited  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania  a reception  was 
given  which  exceeded  all  expectations.  People  came  for  miles 
around  wi’th  tents  and  camping  equipment.  Gallatin  introduced 
Lafayette  and  after  he  had  spoken,  addressed  the  assembled 
crowd-  While  in  Paris  he  had  been  interested  in  the  freedom  of 
Greece  which  was  the  subject  of  his  speech.  His  son  James  says 
in  his  diary:  “He  must  have  inspired  his  audience,  as  I have  never 
heard  such  an  outburst  of  general  enthusiasm  and  cheering;  it 
lasted  quite  half  an  hour.” 

After  the  meeting  at  Uniontown  Lafayette  was  entertained  at 
Friendship  Hill.  A great  supper  was  given  in  his  honor — a thou- 
sand guests  attended — rows  upon  rows  of  tables  on  the  lawn — 
guests  served  by  colored  waiters  dressed  in  white.  The  next  day 
was  devoted  to  visiting  with  the  Gallatins,  receiving  callers  and  a 
family  dinner  in  the  evening. 

Later  that  summer  Gallatin  decided  to  abandon  Friendship 
Hill  as  his  home.  It  was  too  remote  and  lonely  for  his  family. 
They  moved  back  to  Baltimore  where  they  remained  until  he  left 
in  July,  1826  on  his  mission  to  England. 

The  purpose  of  this  journey  included  settlement  of  the  boun- 
dary of  Maine,  the  boundary  of  Canada  West  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  extension  of  the  commercial 
treaty  due  to  expire  in  1828. 

The  first  year  abroad  he  was  able  to  accomplish  little. 
The  attitude  of  the  British  government  had  become  bitter  and 
conditions  were  much  different  from  the  friendly  tone  during  his 
last  visit  to  England;  but  in  August  1827,  when  George  Canning 
died  and  Lord  Godrich,  a friend  of  the  United  States  became  Prime 
Minister  the  atmosphere  suddenly  changed  and  Gallatin  quickly 
completed  his  task, — a treaty  was  signed  extending  joint  control 
of  the  Oregon  territory — the  boundary  of  Maine  was  to  be  arbit- 
rated before  a friendly  sovereign  and  the  commercial  treaty  al- 
ready had  'een  extended. 

With  his  work  substantially  completed  Gallatin  arranged  for 
a return  heme  and  arrived  in  New  York  November  30,  1828. 
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President  Adams  then  asked  him  to  prepare  the  argument  for  the 
arbitration  of  the  boundary  of  Maine..  This  was  a long  and  com- 
plicated task  and  was  not  completed  until  Andrew  Jackson  became 
President  in  1829. 

Thus  ended  forty  years  of  almost  continuous  public  service 
for  Gallatin  and  with  the  election  of  Jackson  came  the  demise  of 
the  old  Republican  party.  His  public  career  practically  ended  with 
that  of  the  great  political  party  he  had  helped  to  organize. 

While  no  longer  a public  official,  for  twenty  more  years  as  a 
private  citizen  he  labored  faithfully  for  his  ideals  in  government. 
He  moved  to  New  York  City  and  here  as  an  elder  statesman,  he 
was  constantly  in  touch  with  younger  officials  and  politicians  and 
never  lost  his  interest  in  public  affairs. 

During  Jackson’s  fight  against  the  United  States  Bank,  at  the 
request  of  a magazine  editor,  he  wrote  an  article  on  the  money 
question  that  became  almost  a classic. 

In  an  effort  to  mitigate  sectional  strife  over  the  tariff  in 
1831,  as  chairman  of  a committee  he  prepared  a paper  which  was 
presented  to  Congress,  showing  that  an  average  tariff  of  25% 
would  produce  sufficient  revenue  for  government  expenses,  and 
recommended  a reduction.  He  was  subjected  to  bitter  criticism 
but  in  little  over  a year  the  tariff  was  reduced  to  20%,  even  lower 
than  he  had  recommended. 

While  much  interested  in  government  he  did  not  neglect  other 
interests.  For  a number  of  years  he  was  President  of  a small  bank 
in  New  York.  Largely  through  his  friendship  with  Alexander 
Von  Humbolt  he  became  interested  in  the  dialects  of  the  American 
Indians  and  under  his  influence  the  American  Ethnological  Society 
was  founded.  In  public  education  he  headed  a group  that  organ- 
ized what  is  now  the  New  York  University,  and  in  the  office  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  today  hangs  a portrait  of  Gallatin 
as  its  founder. 

When  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  settlement  of  the 
Maine  boundary,  Gallatin  in  1840  revised  and  published  the  argu- 
ment he  had  prepared  for  President  Adams.  Four  years  later  he 
not  only  presided  at  a popular  meeting  called  to  protest  against 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  but  at  the  age  of  83  made  a speech 
opposing  the  addition  of  more  slave  territory  to  the  Union. 
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“FRIENDSHIP  HILL”  built  by  Albert  Gallatin  in  1789.  Handsomely  fur- 
nished. For  many  years  the  residence  of  the  Spears  family  after  the  Gal- 
la  tins  removed  to  New  York  in  1825.  It  was  from  this  estate  that  stone 
was  quarried  which  formed  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburgh. 
Here  Lafayette  was  entertained  by  Albert  Gallatin.  Also  for  many  years 
The  Friendship  Hill  Association  held  open  house.  Visitors  were  allowed  to 
stroll  through  the  place  for  a fee.  Of  recent  years  it  is  the  private  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  Martin.  Mrs.  Martin  is  the  grand-daughter 
of  Josiah  Van  Kirk  Thompson  who  built  Oak  Hill  outside  of  Uniontown. 
Picture  thru  the  courtesy  of  Evelyn  Thompson  Martin. 

After  war  was  declared  against  Mexico  and  the  armies  march- 
ed deeper  and  deeper  into  enemy  territory,  and  finally  General 
Sco'tt  captured  Mexico  City,  rumors  were  rife  that  the  Polk  admin- 
istration would  demand  the  whole  of  Mexico. 

Earlier  in  the  war  Nicholas  P.  Trist  had  been  given  terms 
that  would  be  acceptable  and  sent  ’to  Mexico  to  secure  a treaty  of 
peace.  Later  his  authority  to  act  was  cancelled,  but  notwithstand- 
ing its  cancellation  he  secured  a treaty  substantially  as  originally 
authorized.  The  Polk  administration  was  not  satisfied  and  wanted 
more  Mexican  territory. 

Once  more  Gallatin,  now  at  the  age  of  87,  arose  in  his  waning 
strength  to  demand  a reasonable  peace  with  Mexico.  He  prepared 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  papers  in  American  History.  It 
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included  the  ‘‘Laws  of  Nations” — an  analysis  of  the  questions  in 
dispute  and  the  democratic  ideals  upon  which  'the  United  States 
was  founded. 

Thousands  of  these  pamphlets  were  distributed, — just  how 
many  is  not  known,  but  ’the  number  desired  is  referred  to  as  90,- 
000  and  Gallatin  says  the  number  was  greater  than  he  expected. 
This  effort,  along  with  others  had  a great  effect  on  public  opinion 
and  Polk  was  practically  forced  to  accept  the  Trist  Treaty,  with 
possibly  slight  modifications. 


Old  Wharton  Furnace  Kar  Fort  Necessity 


This  great  effort  of  Gallatin  not  only  hastened  the  peace  with 
Mexico  but  helped  awaken  the  people  of  the  North  to  the  dangers 
ahead  and  aroused  the  spirit  of  the  old  Republican  party. 

Within  a few  years  meetings  were  held  in  at  least  three 
States  to  organize  a new  political  party.  Inspired  by  the  principles 
of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Gallatin,  they  adopted  the  name  Repub- 
lican and  when  a national  convention  met  in  1856  their  platform 
said  the  party  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
“action  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  principles  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson.” 

The  flag  of  democracy  which  had  been  so  persistently  held 
aloft  by  Gallatin  so  long  during  his  public  service  and  private 
activity  was  caught  up  by  loyal  citizens  as  it  fell  from  his  tremb- 
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ling  hands.  Democracy  was  again  on  the  march,  gathering  mom- 
entum with  the  passing  years. 

Gallatin’s  effort  to  arouse  the  public  to  the  dangers  threaten- 
ing the  government  was  the  grand  climax  of  a long  life  of  service. 
It  was  a ray  of  hope  in  a wilderness  of  despair, — a rallying  of  the 
forces  of  righteousness  against  the  evil  passions  of  national  greed, 
— a flaming  forth  of  his  indomitable  spirit  as  his  life  ebbed  away. 

Soon  symptoms  of  physical  decline  became  evident.  His  mind 
turned  frequently  to  his  boyhood  days  in  Geneva.  In  May,  1849 
his  wife  passed  away.  When  summer  came  he  was  moved  to  his 
daughter’s  home  at  Astoria,  Long  Island,  where  he  died  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  August.  He  was  buried  in  the  grave  yard  of  Trinity 
Church  in  New  York  City. 

Few  of  the  great  leaders  in  American  public  life  have  equalled 
Gallatin  in  his  service  to  the  nation,  yet  he  has  been  so  neglected 
by  historians  that  his  very  name  has  all  but  disappeared  from 
the  annals  of  current  history. 
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O.  J.  MORRISON,  INC. 


HIGH  STREET 


MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. 


This  firm  has  served  the  people  of  West  Virginia  for  64  years 

We  appreciate  the  business  and  friendship  of  our 
Fayette  County  folks 


HAYDEN  MADDOX,  President 
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LONG  because  it  lasts  long — 
saves  added  quarts  be- 
tween oil  changes.  Stop  in  today! 


McClain 

SAND 

Co. 

Point  Marion 
Pennsylvania 
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A SALUTE 

:-:  TO  :-: 

^Ue  ^ablelandd  MtU&ie  Mie 
apfLatitunitif,  J&  cyiaut  ,H 
^unlimited 

In  1954  the  Fayette  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Uniontown 
passed  233  of  the  nation’s  banks  in 
growth  of  deposits 

FAYETTE  NATIONAL  BANK 

And  Trust  Company  of  Uniontown 

UNIONTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


a 


Uniontown9 s Oldest  Name  In  Banking 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 
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Connellsville  On  The  Youghiogheny 

CONNELLSVILLE  WAS  THE  LARGEST  COMMUNITY  IN 
FAYETTE  COUNTY  AT  THE  TIME  ELLIS  WROTE 
HIS  HISTORY  IN  1882,  HAVING  THEN  A 
POPULATION  OF  3,615. 


William  McCormick  from  the  Shenandoah  River  settled  west  of 

the  mountains  along  the  Youghiogheny  where  is  now  the 

town.  This  was  in  1770.  He  was  a trader.  Keeping  a number  of 
pack  horses  he  transported  salt,  hardware,  and  other  goods  from 
Cumberland,  Maryland  to  the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela 
Rivers.  His  wife  was  Effie  Crawford,  a daughter  of  Col.  William 
Crawford*  who  was  the  oldest  settler  in  what  is  the  Connellsville 
area,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  Zacahariah  Connell,  the 
Founder  of  the  town,  and  for  whom  the  town  is  named,  came  a 
few  years  later  than  McCormick,  according  to  Ellis.  Both  Zacha- 
riah  and  William  married  daughters  of  Col.  Crawford — Zach 
marrying  Ann  Crawford. 


“Nothing  has  been  found  to  show  that  any  other  settlers  came 
to  locate  near  Zachariah  Connell  and  William  McCormick,  of  within 
the  present  territory  of  the  Borough  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  or  the  five  or  six  years  that  succeeded  the  return  of  peace” 
(Ellis  p.  366) 

Other  18th.  century  settlers  here  were  Daniel  Rogers,  Joseph 
and  Zadok  Walker,  Dr-  James  Francis,  and  Rev.  Anthony  Banning, 
(Methodist)  Also:  Samuel  and  Caleb  Trevor,  Benjamin  Wells 
(opened  the  first  store)  David  Barnes  (1803).  He  operated  the 
first  tavern ; he  was  an  Irishman.  Then  there  was  George  Mathiot, 
William  Page  and  Timothy  Hankins  who  purchased  lots  from  Con- 
nell and  began  to  make  improvements  in  1802.  Abraham  Baldwin 
came  in  1806.  He  was  first  to  manufacture  carding  machines  west 
of  the  mountains.  He  settled  on  a stream  which  was  named  for 
him.  A little  further  up-stream  his  son  in-law  Daniel  S.  Norton 
built  a four  story  stone  building  which  was  used  as  a cotton  fac- 
tory, going  into  operation  in  1817. 

* Col.  William  Crawford  settled  at  Stewart's  Crossing  (now  Connells - 
ville)  in  1766  the  year  before  Henry  Beeson  settled  on  the  land  that  de- 
veloped into  Uniontown.  William  Stewart  had  arrived  in  1755.  Evidently  he 
was  a trader  rather  than  a settler;  thus  Crawford  is  given  the  credit  for 
being  the  first  permanent  settler. 
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Mountain  Huckster.  These  men  were  also  called  peddlers.  Most  of  them 
walked  with  packs  on  back  to  the  back  settlements,  especially  to  the  West 
Virginia  hills.  Thru  courtesy  of  the  Evening  Standard,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

In  1793  the  town  was  laid  out,  and  by  1806  it  became  an  in- 
corporated Borough.  By  that  time  a real  going  community  had 
come  into  being  made  up  of  an  industrious  class  of  people.  Here 
is  a list  of  'the  voters  in  the  Borough  of  Connellsville  by  1806: 
William  Tipton,  Daniel  Mathias,  David  Barnes,  Joseph  Page,  James 
Lo  Fraty,  Thymothy  Hankins,  Anthony  Banning,  Chas.  Williams, 
Samuel  Trevor,  Isaac  Mears,  James  Francis,  Hiram  Connell, 
William  Mifford,  George  Mathiot,  Jonas  Colstoek,  John  Barnhart, 
Andrew  Ellison,  Cornelius  Woodruff,  Daniel  Rogers,  William 
Morrow,  Joseph  Mahaffy,  John  Keepers,  Jonathan  Moody,  Corne- 
lius Woodruff  Jr.,  David  Stuard,  James  Blackistone,  Benjamin 
Evans,  John  Page,  and  Caleb  Trevor. 

Another  listing  gives  the  names  of  the  first  citizens,  associated 
with  ’their  respective  vocations:  John  Fuller,  tan-yard;  Gebhard 
and  Smith,  nail  factory;  David  Barnes,  brick  yard;  also  kept  a 
tavern ; Abraham  Baldwin,  carding  machine  manuacturer,  and  cot- 
ton factory;  William  Clements,  schoolteacher;  John  Eicher,  tan- 
ner ; T.  & J.  Gibson,  furnace ; John  Gibson,  ironmaster,  forge,  slit- 
ting mill,  grist  mill;  Samuel  Gibson,  miller;  William  Lytle,  post- 
master ; William  McCormick,  potter ; Charles  MoClane,  doctor ; 
Robert  D.  Moore,  doctor;  Samuel  Mitchell,  miller;  John  Simon, 
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foundry;  George  Mathiot,  doctor;  Robert  McGuire,  silversmith; 
Lester  L.  Norton,  fulling  mill  and  carding  machine;  John  Reist, 
oil  mill;  D.  & J.  Rogers  and  Walker,  paper  mill;  John  A.  Martin 
Stouffer,  grist-mill;  John  Slomaker,  pottery;  James  Shaw,  lawyer; 
William  J.  Turner,  schoolmaster;  Isaac  Taylor,  tan-yard;  John 
Trump,  saw  mill;  Jacob  and  John  Willard,  distillery;  Stewart  H. 
Whitehill,  schoolmaster;  Samuel  G.  Wurts,  ironmaster. 

BOAT  BUILDING  ON  THE  YOUGHIOGHENY 

Through  a period  of  more  than  a half  century,  beginning  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th.  century,  the  building  of  boats  to  be 
floated  down  the  Youghiogheny  was  a sizeable  industry  in  the 
town  of  Connellsville.  It  was  commenced  by  westward-bound  im- 
migrants and  traders,  who  coming  across  the  Alleghenies  and  over 
the  State  road,  struck  the  river  at  this  point.  The  river  offered 
them  cheaper,  easier  and  more  convenient  transportation,  especi- 
ally when  it  must  be  considered  that  they  brought  all  the  articles 
they  could  possibly  handle,  furniture  and  tools — as  there  was  no 
way  for  them  to  purchase  these  west  of  the  mountains  in  this  first 
period  of  settlement.  The  mountain  roads  were  rough — the  river 
valley  roads  were  troughs  of  mud.  Since  it  was  necessary  to  be 
ferried  across  by  rafts — it  was  but  natural  that  they  used  the  river 
as  a thoroughfare  especially  preceding  the  era  of  pikes  and  rail- 
roads. Of  those  who  were  engaged  in  this  business  David  Barnes 
said:  “Here  were  the  Millers,  the  Richeys,  and  the  Whites  build- 
ing flat  bottom  boats  to  carry  the  pig  iron  that  is  stacked  on  the 
banks  waiting  a rise  in  the  Yough.  What  bustle  and  hurry  there 
is  from  the  time  the  axe-men  go  to  the  woods  to  cut  the  large 
poplar  trees,  split,  hew,  and  with  six  oxen,  or  Billy  Russell's 
six  horse  team,  haul  one  of  them  to  the  boat  yard.  The  other  was 
brouerht,  placed  upon  the  block,  the  saw,  axe,  chisel  and  augur  were 
put  to  work,  and  a dozen  men  with  shaving  horses  and  drawing 
knives  and  shaving  pins  that  another  half  dozen  men  were  riving 
out  from  blocks  sawed  the  proper  length.  Soon  the  frame  was 
made,  the  bottom  put  on  and  caulked.  Then  came  the  tug  to  turn  it. 
This  was  done  with  long  levers  together  with  three  sampons.  The 
sampons  were  made  of  heavy  pieces  about  twenty  feet  long,  bored 
full  of  holes  about  four  inches  apart ; alternately  from  side  to  side, 
and  placed  along  the  boat  at  each  end  and  in  the  middle.  At  each 
sampon  a man  was  placed,  and  as  the  levers  raised  the  boat  each 
would  stick  in  a pin  to  sustain  the  weight  until  the  men  would  take 
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The  Isaac  Meason  House.  This  house,  built  by  the  famous  Ironmaster, 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  oldest  settlement  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Here 
Christopher  Gist  established  his  Plantation.  On  the  same  property  a short 
distance  southeast  was  built  the  Stone  Powder  Magazine  House,  similar  in 
construction  to  the  wing  seen  at  the  right  end  of  the  main  house.  There 
is  no  more  historic  spot  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  Here  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  soldiers  both  of  Washington’s  and  Braddock’s  armies. 
Thru  the  courtesy  of  the  Evening  Standard. 

another  hold  with  the  levers.  Thus,  inch  by  inch,  it  went  up,  till 
coming  nearly  perpendicular  all  would  stop,  and  several  men  would 
take  pike  poles,  distribute  them  equally  along  the  boat  (for  now 
comes  the  critical  time  in  turning) , and  at  a given  signal  “He,  Ho, 
He”  away  she  would  go.  As  she  struck  a cloud  of  dust  would  rush 
out  in  front.  Then  she  was  boarded  by  all  hands  to  see  if  there 
were  any  cracks  or  breaks.  None  being  discovered  augurs  and 
chisels  were  soon  at  work  again.  The  studding  and  siding  was  put 
on — and  then  she  was  launched  and  readied  with  long  oars,  one 
at  each  end,  to  start  on  her  long  voyage  “away  down  to 
Pittsburgh.” 


COL.  WILLIAM  CRAWFORD 

William  Crawford,  of  ScotehTrish  descent,  was  born  in 
Orange  County,  Virginia  the  same  year  as  George  Washington. 
These  Virginians  were  not  only  life-long  friends  but  partners  in 
arms  in  behalf  of  American  Independence.  William  Crawford 
occupied  the  most  strategic  position  west  of  the  mountains  in 
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connection  with  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  not  only  was  directly 
responsible  for  the  organization  of  regiments  of  frontiersmen 
under  the  sanctions  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  but  participated 
in  many  of  the  important  battles  such  as  those  on  Long  Island, 
and  New  Jersey  Not  only  did  he  march  east  with  his  troops  but 
organized  especially  the  13th  Virginia  Regiment  known  as  “The 
West  Augusta”  to  defend  the  frontiers  during  and  after  the  Re- 
volutionary War.  “Col.  Crawford’s  last  regiment  (13’th.  Virginia) 
was  stationed  on  the  frontier  at  Fort  Pitt,  Fort  McIntosh  and  at 
such  other  points  on  the  Monongahela,  Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers 
as  needed  protection  from  the  Indians.”  He  took  command  of  his 
regiment  at  Pittsburgh  in  1777  under  General  Hand  of  the  Con- 
tinental troops. 

It  was  when  Washington  was  surveying  for  Lord  Fairfax  on 
his  lands  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  that  he  stayed  at  the  home  of 
Richard  Stephenson  who  was  the  second  husband  of  William  Craw- 
ford’s mother.  Her  first  husband  was  Hugh  Crawford  who  died 
when  William  was  four  years  of  age.  Besides  William  we  have 
references  to  his  brother  Valentine  and  half-brother  Hugh 
Crawford. 

Prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War  Crawford,  like  Washington, 
was  chiefly  interested  in  acquiring  land  west  of  the  mountains. 
Both  had  worked  together  as  surveyors,  both  were  Virginians. 
Crawford  had  already  settled  on  land  adjacent  to  Washington’s 
in  what  is  now  Fayette  County,  Penna.  It  is  most  likely  that  his 
brother  Valentine  settled  there  at  the  same  time.  Frequently  'the 
brothers  are  mentioned  together  in  the  early  records — and  they 
had  occasion  to  return  to  their  home  east  of  the  mountains  to  make 
purchases  and  to  encourage  their  neighbors  to  join  them.  “In 
March  1771  there  was  a meeting  of  several  men  at  Winchester, 
Virginia  who  met  with  Washington  and  Crawford  to  discuss  tak- 
ing up  “the  military  land  grants”  west  of  the  mountains.  These 
grants  had  been  provided  by  Virginia  as  a recompense  for  the 
soldiers  who  had  fought  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  “Wash- 
ington arrived  on  the  fourth  (March)  and  on  the  following  day 
rendered  the  accounts  and  made  his  reports  relative  to  his  journey 
down  the  Ohio  (1770).  On  the  evening  of  the  6th.  he  set  out  for 
the  home  of  his  brother  Samuel  at  ‘Harewood’.  Here  he  spent 
five  days  in  company  with  Capt.  William  Crawford — who  had  been 
selected  to  do  the  actual  surveying — going  over  details  in  this 
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connection  and  writing  out  instructions  and  orders.”  (“West  Vir- 
ginia” M.  P.  Shawkey,  1926  p.  136) 

The  year  after  Crawford  had  settled  at  Stewart’s  Crossing* 
he  began  to  act  as  agent  for  George  Washington  relative  to  his 
acquirement  of  lands  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

NICHOLAS  CRESSWELL 

Between  the  years  of  1774-1777  a young  Englishman,  Nicholas 
Cresswell,  tired  of  the  restraints  of  his  life  on  his  father’s  farm 
in  England  ran  away  to  America.  It  might  be  said  that  he  was 
equally  glad  to  return.  Cresswell  was  a fanatical  Tory.  Almost 
from  the  time  of  his  arrival  he  was  placing  himself  in  awkward 
positions  by  reason  of  his  out-spoken  opposition  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  in  behalf  of  Independence.  He  was  persuaded  by  a 
group  of  men  in  Virginia  to  undertake  an  expedition  west  of  the 
mountains  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a large  tract  of  land.  For 
his  services  he  was  to  be  given  outright  five  thousand  acres  of  the 
land  he  surveyed.  He  undertook  this  trip  in  the  spring  of  1775. 
He  visited  the  Crawfords  who  befriended  him.  From  his  Journal 
it  appears  that  the  Crawfords,  although  assisting  him  in  his  effort 
to  acquire  land  were  aware  of  his  Tory  leanings.  Cresswell  says 
some  very  hard  things  about  them.  His  Journal  reflects  the  same 
attitude  towards  most  everyone  he  met  here.  Though  he  was 
prejudiced  against  the  frontiersman  he  had  the  candor  to  record 
his  many  lapses  from  sobriety  and  morality.  Following  are  some 
of  the  passages  from  his  Journal  that  throw  light  on  what  was 
happening  here  that  memorable  Spring: 

“Winchester,  Frederick  County,  Virginia,  Wednesday,  April  5th. 
1775.  Captain  Douglas  and  Mr.  Valentine  Crawford  here  this  evening. 
They  are  going  to  Fort  Pitt. 

Thursday,  April  6th.  1775.  Left  Rinkers  (Tavern)  in  company 
with  Captain  Douglas  and  Mr.  Crawford.  Breakfasted  at  the  Dry  Tav- 
ern, a little  Dutch  House,  nothing  to  drink  but  whiskey.  . . . Crossed 
the  Cape  (Great)  Capon  Creek  and  north  branch  of  Potowmeck  River. 
Captain  Douglas  and  Mr.  Crawford  left  us. 

Monday,  April  10th.  1775.  Called  at  Gist’s  Fort.  Crossed  the 
Yaughagany  River  at  the  Steward’s  Crossing.  Got  to  Zachariah  Con- 
ners, Brother-in-law  of  George  Rice*. 


* Stewart’s  Crossing.  Here  Braddock’s  Army  made  its  second  fording  of 
the  Youghiogheny  River.  This  occurred  on  June  30th.  1755.  This  is  one  of  the 
major  incidents  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Connellsville. 

* George  Rice  was  hired  by  Cresswell  to  accompany  him.  This  he  re- 
gretted later.  George  Rice  was  evidently  the  husband  of  a sister  of  Zach- 
ariah or  of  Zachariah’s  wife,  Ann  Crawford,  daughter  of  Col.  William. 
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Tuesday.  April  11th.  1775.  In  the  evening  went  to  Mr.  Valentine 
Crawford’s  with  Captain  Douglas.  With  much  difficulty  have  got  a half 
bushel  of  rye  for  my  horse. 

Friday,  April  14th.  1775.  This  morning  Rice  and  another  man 
begun  to  cut  down  a tree  to  make  a canoe.  Captain  Douglas  and  Cap- 
tain (John)  Stephenson  to  the  Steward  Crossings  to  Major  Crawford’s. 
Returned  to  Valentine  Crawford’s  in  the  evening.  Agreed  to  go  with 
Capt.  Douglas  to  Fort  Pitt  tomorrow. 

Sunday,  April  23rd.  1775.  Went  to  Major  Crawford’s  who  gave  me 
an  account  of  the  different  Rivers  on  the  Ohio  and  the  distances 
between  them. 

Tuesday,  April  25th.  1775.  Agreed  to  let  Captain  Douglas  have  one 
half  of  any  land  I may  purchase  of  Mr.  Kirk  or  Mr.  Sy debottom  at  the 
Illinois.  He  is  to  pay  half  of  my  expense  there.  Have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Land  that  Messers  Kirk  and  Sydebottom  give  me,  or  any- 
thing to  do  as  Surveyor.  Wrote  to  Mr.  Kirk  that  will  take  his  share  if 
the  times  are  settled  as  formerly.  Captain  Douglas  is  to  advance  all 
the  money  and  I am  to  pay  no  interest  for  five  years  after  the  money 
is  paid.  I have  now  a prospect  of  making  money  without  advancing 
any.  This  suits  my  circumstances  very  well. 

Yaughagany  River,  Virginia,  Friday,  April  28th.  1775.  Left  part  of 
my  clothes  with  Mr.  Crawford  till  my  return. 

Wednesday,  July  12th.  1775.  Left  the  Fort  (Fort  Fincastle,  now 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia)  and  got  to  Mr.  David  Shepperd’s.  Saw  an 
Alum  mine  near  to  Mr.  Shepperd’s  with  a mine  of  good  coal  in  a 
Limestone  rock.  Hired  a Horse  from  one  of  the  neighbors  to  go  to  V. 
Crawford’s. 

West  Augusta  County,  Friday,  July  14th.  1775.  Left  Catfish  Camp, 
travelled  over  a great  deal  of  fine  land  but  thinly  inhabited.  Crossed 
the  Moningahaly  River  at  Redstone  Fort  where  I lodged  with  one 
Thomas  Brown.  Listing  the  best  riflemen  that  can  be  got  to  go  to  Bos- 
ton under  Captain  (Michael)  Cressop  for  the  humane  purpose  of  kill- 
ing the  English  officers.  Confusion  to  the  scoundrels. 

Saturday,  July  15th.  1775.  Left  Redstone  Fort,  and  after  losing 
myself  several  times  got  to  Captain  Thomas  Gist’s.  Very  kindly  treated 
by  Miss  Nancy  Gist,  an  agreeable  young  Woman  who  informs  me  that 
there  has  been  two  very  severe  engagements  at  Boston  and  great  num- 
bers killed  on  both  sides.  Forgot  the  part  of  an  Elephant  Tusk  at  the 
Fort  (Redstone).  Editor’s  note:  The  Elephant  Tusk  referred  to  was 
found  by  Cresswell  at  Elephant  Bone  Lick  June  17th.  1775.  It  was  about 
two  feet  long  and  weighed  ten  pounds.  The  Indians  said  they  were 
White  Buffalos  that  killed  themselves  by  drinking  too  much  salt  water. 
Cresswell,  by  examining  a jaw  tooth  thought  these  animals  were  ex- 
clusively herbivirous. 

Sunday,  July  16.  1775.  Went  to  Major  Crawford’s,  delivered  some 
letters  I had  for  him,  gives  me  bad  accounts  of  the  Boston  affair. 

Monday,  July  17th.  1775.  Left  Major  Crawford's.  Crossed  the 
Yaughagany  River  and  went  to  Mr.  V.  Crawford’s. 

Tuesday,  July  18th.  1775.  At  Mr.  V.  Crawford’s,  Jacob  Creek.  These 
rascals  have  worn  out  all  the  clothes  I left  here,  so  that  I am  now  re- 
duced to  three  ragged  shirts,  two  pair  linen  breeches  in  the  same 
condition,  a hunting  shirt  and  jacket,  with  one  pair  of  stockings. 

Thursday,  July  20th.  1775.  Very  ill  of  the  Gravel. 

Friday,  July  21st.  1775.  Much  worse.  A most  excruciating  pain. 
Took  a decoction  of  roots  prescribed  by  Mr.  Crawford’s  Housekeeper, 
who  uses  me  with  the  greatest  care  and  tenderness. 

Saturday,  July  22nd.  1775.  Something  easier  this  morning.  Took 
some  Tea  made  of  the  Roots  of  a small  shrub  which  gave  me  almost 
immediate  ease.  Miss  Grimes  came  to  see  me  and  cried  most  abundantly 
to  see  me  in  so  much  pain,  as  she  said,  but  believe  she  has  too  much  of 
of  the  Irish  in  her. 
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Wednesday,  July  26th.  1775.  Rode  up  to  the  Laurel  Mountains 
with  some  Young  Girls  to  get  Huckleberries. 

Thursday,  July  27th.  1775.  Went  shooting  and  knocked  down  a 
Young  Turkey.  Nothing  but  whores  and  rogues  in  this  country. 

Friday,  July  28th.  At  Mr.  Crawford’s.  Hot  Weather. 

Saturday,  July  29th.  1775.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Belmain,  only  Church 
Minister  in  this  County,  came  here  today.  Intends  to  give  us  a Lecture 
tomorrow. 

Sunday,  July  30th.  1775.  Mr.  Belmain  preached  under  a large  tree, 
a Political  discourse. 

Tuesday,  August  1st.  1775.  Went  with  Mr.  Belmain  and  Captain 
Stephenson  to  Major  Crawford’s.  I am  now  getting  strong  and  healthy. 

Thursday,  August  3rd.  1775.  This  morning  went  with  Mr.  V.  Craw- 
ford and  Mi*.  James  Berwick,  a Manchester  man,  to  Major  Crawford’s, 
where  we  stayed  all  night.  Bad  news  from  Boston.  The  English  drove 
to  their  ships  and  great  numbers  of  them  killed.  I hope  it  is  a lie. 

Friday,  August  4th.  1775.  Agreed  to  go  with  Major  Crawford  to  Mr. 
John  Gibson’s,  an  Indian  Trader,  about  twelve  miles  below  Fort  Pitt 
(Logstown,  now  Ambridge,  Pa.) 

Monday,  August  7th.  1775.  At  Mr.  Crawford’s  waiting  for  Major 
Crawford.  I believe  he  is  a dilatory  man  and  little  dependence  to  be 
put  on  him. 

Tuesday,  August  8th.  1775.  Very  uneasy  to  wait  here,  doing  noth- 
ing. Am  afraid  I shall  be  too  late  to  return  home  this  fall.  Went  with 
Miss  Crawford  and  Miss  Grimes  to  John  Minton’s.  When  we  came  to  a 
small  Creek  we  had  to  cross  the  girls  tucked  up  their  petticoats  above 
their  knees  and  forded  it  with  the  greatest  indifference.  Nothing  un- 
usual here,  though  these  are  the  first  people  in  the  country. 

Wednesday,  August  9th.  1775.  Mr.  Berwick  and  I set  out  this 
morning  to  Major  Crawford’s  but  met  him  at  his  Mistresses’s. 

Thursday,  August  10th.  1775.  Went  to  V.  Crawford’s  in  the  eve- 
ning. No  prospect  of  Major  Crawford  going  to  Gibson’s  soon.  Determ- 
ined to  set  out  for  Fort  Pitt  on  Monday  next. 

Friday,  August  11th.  1775.  Last  night  Miss  G.  came.  A fine  bloom- 
ing Irish  girl.  The  Flesh  overcame  the  Spirit. 

Sunday,  August  13th.  1775.  Mr.  Berwick  was  kind  enough  to  let 
me  ride  his  horse  to  Fort  Pitt  where  I am  to  deliver  him  to  a certain 
Mr.  John  Meddison.  Left  Mr.  V.  Crawford’s  and  with  him  I left  my 
watch,  Buckles,  Breast  Buckles,  Stock  Buckle  and  silver  buttons,  with  a 
paper  directing  how  I would  have  them  disposed  of  if  death  should  hap- 
pen to  be  my  lot,  as  everyone  tells  me  that  I am  running  a great  risk 
of  being  killed  by  the  Indians. 

West  Augusta,  Wednesday,  October  4th.  1775,  Left  Mr.  DeCamp’s 
(his  house  located  between  mouth  of  Turtle  Creek  and  Stewart’s  Cross- 
ing), lost  my  way  several  times,  but  got  to  V.  Crawford’s  in  the  eve- 
ning. 

Thursday,  October  5th.  1775.  At  V.  Crawford’s.  Performed  the  part 
of  a Clergyman  at  the  funeral  of  an  infant.  At  the  Grave  the  par- 
ents and  friends  wept  and  drank  Whiskey  alternately.  V.  Crawford 
promised  to  hire  me  a horse  to  carry  me  over  the  mountains  before  I 
went  to  Fort  Pitt,  but  I believe  he  never  intends  to  perform. 

Friday,  October  6th.  1775.  Went  to  Captain  Gist’s  to  see  if  he  could 
assist  me  with  a horse.  Lodged  there.  He  treated  me  very  kindly,  but 
could  not  furnish  me  with  a horse. 

Saturday,  October  7th.  1775.  Returned  to  V.  Crawford’s.  Find  V. 
wants  to  take  advantage  of  my  necessity.  Experience  teaches  me  ad- 
versity is  the  touchstone  of  friendship. 

Sunday,  October  8th.  1775.  At  V.  Crawford’s,  very  uneasy,  my 
clothes  wore  out  and  my  money  almost  expended.  I have  made  an  un- 
fortunate summer’s  work  of  it,  but  cannot  tax  myself  with  extrava- 
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gance,  but  with  a great  deal  of  imprudence  in  the  choice  of  my  com- 
panion Rice. 

Monday,  October  9th.  1775.  On  my  way  to  Major  Crawford’s  saw 
the  vestiges  of  an  old  fortification.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  country 
has  been  inhabited  by  a race  of  people  superior  in  military  knowledge 
to  the  present  Indians.  When,  or  by  whom,  these  places  were  built  I 
leave  to  more  able  antiquarians  than  I am  to  determine.  Fortunately 
for  me  Zachariah  Connel  is  going  over  the  Mountain  tomorrow  and  will 
find  me  a horse  to  go  along  with  him.  Returned  to  V.  Crawford’s. 

Tuesday,  October  10th.  1775.  Allegany  Mountain. — Left  V.  Crawford’s 
whom  I believe  to  be  a scoundrel.  Set  out  with  Zac  Connel  for  Win- 
chester. Lodged  at  the  Great  Meadows  at  one  Lynch’s  Tavern  in  com- 
pany with  Cols.  Lee,  Peyton,  Clapham.  Blackburn,  McDonald,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Lee.  All  of  them  Commissioners  from  the  Virginia  Convention 
for  settling  the  accounts  of  the  last  Indian  War.  A set  of  niggardly 
beings.  Great  want  of  beds,  but  I am  well  content  with  the  floor  and 
my  blanket.” 

(The  above  excerpts  were  taken  from  “The  Journal  of  Nicholas 
Cresswell,  Second  Edition,  published  by  the  Dial  Press,  New  York,  N. 
Y.  1928) 


A side-view  of  the  oldest  structure  raised  by  a white  man  anywhere 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  This  is  the  Powder  Magazine  of  Christo- 
pher Gist.  Some  claim  it  was  built  in  1752  the  year  that  he  moved  his  fam- 
ily to  his  plantation.  More  than  likely  this  stone  house,  built  to  store  gun- 
powder was  erected  a few  years  later — perhaps  by  the  time  of  the  Braddock 
Expedition — 1755.  This  picture  taken  in  spring  of  1955,  two  hundred  years 
later.  On  the  left  is  James  Otis  Watson  II,  Director  of  Tableland  Trails 
Foundation.  In  the  middle  is  Mrs.  W.  H.  Thomas,  who  with  her  husband 
and  children  now  live  in  this  house,  and  to  the  right  J.  Watson  Sembower, 
Mayor  of  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania.  The  house  is  located  near  Lamont  Fur- 
nace, Penna. 
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THE  TRAGIC  DEATH  OF  COL.  WILLIAM  CRAWFORD 

In  March,  1782  occurred  the  atrocious  massacre  of  the  Mora- 
vian Lilians  at  their  village  at  Gnadenhutten  on  the  Muskigum  in 
Ohio  by  Indians  from  Sandusky,  Ohio  directed  by  a Col.  David 
Williamson.  Since  these  Moravian  Indians  had  become  Christian- 
ised by  Moravian  missionaries  they  were  neutrals  during  the  Re- 
volutionary War.  But  their  neutrality  led  both  whites  and  Indians 
to  believe  that  secretly  they  were  spies. 

The  Moravian  Massacre  aroused  in  the  Indians  a craving  for 
savage  revenge,  and  the  militia  men  played  into  their  hands.  An 
Expedition  was  organized  against  the  Indian  towns.  In  May,  1782 
they  assembled  on  the  Ohio  River  forty  miles  below  Fort  Pitt  and 
elected  Col.  Crawford  to  command  the  Expendition.  A Dr.  Knight 
was  a member  of  this  Expedition.  He  escaped— and  his  eye-wit- 
ness description  of  what  happened,  including  Col.  Crawford’s 
death,  has  been  published  in  many  accounts.  That  part  which 
concerns  the  tortuous  end  of  Col.  Crawford  is  now  set  forth: 
“When  we  were  come  to  the  fire  the  Colonel  was  stripped  naked, 
ordered  to  sit  down  by  the  fire,  and  then  they  beat  him  with  sticks 
and  their  fists.  Presently  I was  treated  in  the  same  manner.  They 
then  tied  a rope  to  the  foot  of  a post  about  fifteen  feet  high,  bound 
the  Coloners  hands  behind  his  back  and  fastened  the  rope  to  the 
ligature  between  his  wrists.  The  rope  was  long  enough  either 
for  him  to  sit  down  or  walk  around  the  post  once  or  twice  and 
return  the  same  way.  The  Colonel  then  calls  to  Girty  (Simon 
Girty)  and  asked  if  they  intended  to  burn  him.  Girty  answered, 
“Yes”.  The  Colonel  said  he  would  take  it  all  patiently.  Upon  this 
Captain  Pipe,  a Delaware  Chief,  made  a speech  to  the  Indians, 
about  thirty  or  forty  men,  sixty  or  seventy  squaws  and  boys. 

When  the  speech  was  finished  they  all  yelled  a hideous  and 
hearty  assent  to  what  had  been  said.  The  Indian  men  then  took 
up  their  guns  and  shot  powder  into  the  Colonel’s  body  from  his 
feet  as  far  as  his  neck.  I think  not  less  than  seventy  loads  were 
discharged  upon  his  naked  body.  They  then  crowded  about  him, 
and  to  the  best  of  my  observation  cut  off  his  ears ; when  the  throng 
dispersed  a little  I saw  the  blood  running  from  both  sides  of  his 
head. 

The  fire  was  about  six  or  seven  yards  from  the  post  to  which 
the  Colonel  was  tied.  The  fire  was  made  of  small  hickory  poles 
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burnt  quite  through  in  the  middle,  each  end  of  the  poles  remaining 
about  six  fee’t  in  length.  Three  or  four  Indians  by  turns  would 
take  up,  individually,  one  of  these  burning  pieces  of  wood  and 
apply  it  to  his  naked  body,  already  burned  black  with  powder. 
These  tormentors  presented  themselves  on  every  side  of  him  so 
’that  whichever  way  he  ran  round  the  post  they  met  him  with  the 
burning  faggots.  Some  of  the  squaws  took  broad  boards  upon 
which  they  would  put  a quantity  of  burning  coals  and  throw  on 
him  so  that  in  a short  time  he  had  nothing  but  coals  of  fire  and 
hot  ashes  to  walk  upon. 


A winter  scene  by  a covered  bridge  where  a lady  in  her  sleigh  is  waiting 
for  her  partner.  Their  destination  a square  dance  in  a neighbor’s  barn, 
somewhere  in  Fayette  Co.  Penna.  The  Storey  Collection,  Brownsville,  Pa. 


In  the  midst  of  these  extreme  tortures  he  called  ’to  Simon 
Girty  and  begged  of  him  to  shoot  him,  but  Girty  making  no  answer 
he  called  to  him  again.  Girty  then,  by  way  of  derision,  told  the 
Colonel  he  had  no  gun,  at  ’the  same  time  turning  about  to  an 
Indian  who  was  behind  him,  laughed  heartily. Colonel  Craw- 

ford at  this  period  of  his  sufferings  besought  the  Almighty  to  have 
mercy  on  his  soul,  spoke  very  low  and  bore  his  torments  with  the 
utmost  fortitude.  He  continued  in  all  the  extremities  of  pain  for 
an  hour  or  two  hours  longer,  as  near  as  I can  judge.  When  at 
last,  being  almost  spent,  he  lay  down  on  his  belly.  They  then 
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scalped  him  and  repeatedly  threw  the  scalp  in  my  face,  telling  m© 
“there  was  my  great  Captain”.  An  old  squaw  (whose  appearance 
every  way  answered  the  ideas  people  entertain  of  the  Devil)  got 
a board,  took  a parcel  of  coals  and  ashes  and  laid  them  on  his  back 
and  head  after  he  had  been  scalped.  He  then  raised  himself  upon 
his  feet  and  began  to  walk  around  the  post.  They  next  put  a 
burning  stick  to  him  as  usual  but  he  seemed  more  insensible  of 
pain  than  before.  The  Indian  fellow  who  had  me  in  charge  now 
took  me  away  to  Captain  Pipe’s  house  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  place  of  the  Colonel’s  execution.  I was  bound  all 
night  and  thus  prevented  from  seeing  the  last  of  this  horrid 
spectacle.  Next  morning,  June  12th.  the  Indians  untied  me,  paint- 
ed me  black,  and  we  set  off  for  the  Shawnese  town,  which  he  told 
me  was  somewhat  less  than  forty  miles  away.  We  soon  came  to 
the  spot  where  the  Colonel  was  burnt.  I saw  his  bones  lying 
amongst  the  remains  of  the  fire,  almost  burnt  to  ashes.  I suppose 
after  he  was  dead  they  had  laid  his  body  on  the  fire.  The  Indian 
told  me  that  was  my  big  Captain  and  gave  me  the  scalp  halloo. 
He  was  on  horseback  and  drove  me  before  him.” 


CONNELLSVILLE  THE  CAPITAL  OF  COKE 

Col.  Crawford  the  pioneer  settler,  soldier,  a founder  of  Con- 
nellsville,  came  to  his  death  by  the  fire  of  Indians.  But  the  town 
was  destined  to  light  fires  that  burned  day  and  night,  fires  from 
forty  thousand  coke  ovens.  Connellsville  made  the  coke  so  Pitts- 
burgh could  make  steel. 

This  issue  on  Fayette  County  cannot  hope  to  present  an  ade- 
quate history  of  Connellsville.  This  is  but  an  installment.  This 
section  of  Fayette  pioneered  in  the  coke  industry.  Here  were  the 
first  coke  ovens. 

“Uncertainty  marks  the  accounts  of  the  few  experimental  coke 
ovens  erected  in  Payette  County  between  1830  and  1841  in  which  latter 
year  the  firms  of  Province  McCormick,  James  Campbell,  and  John  Tay- 
lor, from  suggestions  of  a Britisher,  built  two  bee-hive  ovens  and  made 
several  hundred  bushels  of  coke  which  they  boated  to  Cincinnati  where 
they  could  not  sell  it,  and  bartered  it  off  at  almost  a total  loss.  Two 
years  later  (1843)  Mordecai  Cochran  and  his  two  nephews,  Sample  and 
James  Cochran,  were  successful  pioneers  of  coke  manufacture  in  the 
Connellsville  region,  and  the  ultimate  coke  development  of  every  coking 
region  of  the  United  States.  They  rented  McCormick’s  two  ovens  and 
made  twenty- four  hour  coke  which  they  introduced  into  the  Cincinnati 
market,  but  had  to  wait  for  railroad  transportation  before  building 
works  upon  an  extensive  scale.”  (from  “Hart’s  Three  Towns”  p.  46) 
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BITS  OF  VERSE  FROM  — 

Searight  and  “Pittsylvania  Country  ” 

The  stages  drivers  could  tell: 


“Tales  fearful  and  awful, 

E’en  to  name  would  be  unlawful 
Fast  by  an  ingle  blinking  bonnily, 

W’ie  recanning  swats  that  drank  divinely, 

These  souter  told  their  queerest  stories, 

And  the  Landlord’s  laugh  was  ready  chorus.” 

“Oh!  the  songs  they  would  sing,  and  the  tales  they  would  spin, 
As  they  lounged  in  the  light  of  the  old  country  inn. 

But  a day  came  at  last  when  the  stage  brought  no  load 
To  the  gate  as  it  rolled  up  the  long,  dusty  road. 

And  lo!  at  the  sunrise  a shrill  whistle  blew 

O’er  the  hills — and  the  old  yielded  place  to  the  new— 

And  a merciless  age  with  its  discord  and  din 
Made  wreck,  as  it  passed,  of  the  pioneer  inn.” 

“No  longer  the  host  hobbies  down  from  his  rest 
In  the  porch’s  cool  shadow  to  welcome  his  guest 
With  a smile  of  delight  and  a grasp  of  the  hand, 

And  a glance  of  the  eye  that  no  heart  could  understand.” 

“The  kitchen  is  cold  and  the  hall  is  as  still, 

As  the  heart  of  the  hostess  out  there  on  the  hill.” 


“It  stands  all  alone  like  a goblin  in  gray, 

The  old-fashioned  Inn  of  a pioneer  day, 

In  a land  so  forlorn  and  forgotten,  it  seems 
Like  a wraith  of  the  past  rising  into  our  dreams ; 

Its  glories  have  vanished,  and  only  the  ghost 
Of  a sign -board  now  creaks  on  its  desolate  post, 

Recalling  a time  when  all  hearts  were  akin 
As  they  rested  at  night  in  that  welcoming  inn.” 

James  Newton  Matthews  p.  197  “The  Old  Pike”  Searight 


“Now  all  ye  jolly  waggoners  who  have  got  good  wives, 

Go  home  to  your  farms,  and  there  spend  your  lives. 

When  your  corn  is  all  cribbed  and  your  small  grain  is  good, 
You’ll  have  nothing  to  do  but  curse  the  railroad.” 


MEMBER  OF  NATIONAL  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  ASSOCIATION 

FRIEND  LUMBER  COMPANY 

BOX  337  HOPWOOD,  PENNA. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN  Dimension  Stock,  Highway  Posts, 
Appalachian  Hardwoods.  Pit  Posts  and  Mine  Material. 

All  Kinds  of  Bill  Stuff  Cut  to  Order 
OFFICE  and  YARD:  Telephone  Uniontown  GEneva  8-2643  & 8-2644 


“A  PHANTOM  OF  THE  PIKE” 

By  The  Bentztown  Bard  (Folger  McKinsey)  1907 


The  old  road  stretches  away  in  the  morn 
Where  the  hills  roll  by  with  their  ranks  of  corn ! 
Over  the  bridges  and  on  through  the  dale, 

The  National  highway,  the  route  of  the  mail, 
The  old  turnpike  from  Baltimore  Town, 

By  mill  and  mallow,  by  dingle  and  down, 
Stretching  on  like  a gray  ghost-hand 
Over  the  mountains  to  Wheeling  Town 


This  afternoon  as  I stopped  by  the  brink 
Of  a wayside  pool  for  a cooling  drink, 

The  old  road  somehow  drifted  away 
From  the  dusty  rattle  of  present  day, 

And  there  in  the  sleep  of  the  other  years, 

A conestoga  with  clattering  gears — 

A six-span  team  with  its  huge  white  tent — 
Over  the  National  highway  went. 


Then  morn  and  the  teamster  up  with  the  sun, 
Hooked  and  all  of  his  feeding  done: 

Ye-ho!  the  cumbersome  wagon  rolls, 

Freighted  with  goods,  and  the  precious  souls — 
Wife  and  babies,  true  pioneers, 

Seeking  the  West  of  the  other  years, 

Out  of  the  valleys  of  Frederick  wheat 
Over  the  winding  way  to  Ohio,  sweet. 


Dreaming  there  by  the  roadside  pool, 

With  its  rippling  current  so  clear  and  cool, 
The  phantom  passed  and  the  vision  died, 
And  the  inn  was  gone  with  its  liveried  pride; 
But  the  old  road  stretches,  a band  of  gray, 
For  me  through  the  valleys  of  yesterday; 

And  the  six-span  team,  with  its  tent  of  snow, 
Rolls  by  when  I think  of  the  long  ago. 


;►  — MAKE  THE  — ♦ 

i:  ELLIS  MUSIC  STORE  $ 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  POLLY  WILLIAMS 


(“Who  was  murderously  pushed  off  The  White  Rocks  May  1,2th.,  1810”) 


Young  men  and  young  maidens,  come  hear  a sad  story; 

A sorrowful  deed  has  been  done  in  these  lands; 

A sweet  blooming  maiden  was  slain  by  her  lover, 

While  waiting  for  transports  in  Hymen’s  soft  bands. 

The  streams  were  all  swollen,  black  clouds  hid  the  mountains, 
The  vales  lay  enveloped  in  misty  array, 

When  I climbed  the  damp  hills  and  beheld  with  dread  horror, 
The  spot  where  all  mangled  the  poor  victim  did  lay. 

Grim  rose  the  huge  rocks  and  deep  sunk  were  the  caverns — 
With  thorns  and  keen  briers  the  place  was  o’er  grown; 

Above  the  dark  brown  of  the  mountain  hung  frowning — 

In  the  valley  sad  midnight  had  built  her  black  throne. 

Sweet  girl,  these  wild  rocks ! what  a rude  nuptial  chamber — 

Is  it  meet  that  a bride  on  the  cold  ground  shall  lie, 

While  the  howling  of  wolves  and  the  screaming  of  panthers 
Resound  in  the  thickets  and  valleys  hard  by? 

How  long  didst  thou  toil  up  this  steep  rugged  mountain? 

How  weary!  how  fainting  thy  delicate  frame? 

But  fond  hopes  still  cheered  thee,  the  moment  approaching 
To  crown  promised  pleasures  that  virtue  may  claim. 

Oh  sad  was  the  moment  when  smiles  and  caresses 
Were  changed  to  black  curses  and  murderous  blows. 

Oh,  how  could  the  lover  at  once  be  a demon! 

His  foul  heart  unblushing,  how  could  he  disclose! 

I see  thee  all  pale,  and  trembling  before  him; 

I hear  thy  entreaties,  thy  heart  rending  cries; 

But,  poor  lonely  victim,  no  helper  is  near  thee — 

No  father,  no  mother  to  answer  thy  sighs. 

The  struggle  begins — his  fell  hand  is  uplifted; 

I see  thy  blood  flowing!—' thy  screams  are  in  vain; 

No  more  than  the  rocks  will  his  heart  have  compassion — 

No  more  than  the  rocks  will  it  melt  at  thy  pain. 

Those  fair  eyes  so  lately  with  tenderness  blooming, 

Now  roll  with  wild  horror  and  start  with  keen  pain; 

And  soon  very  soon,  will  be  sealed  up  forever, 

No  sun  of  tomorrow  will  greet  them  again. 

At  the  wide  gaping  wounds  thy  poor  spirit  waits  fluttering 
A path  all  unknown  it  must  shortly  pursue; 

A faint — a last  sigh  from  thy  bursting  heart  whispers, 

Poor  traitor! — poor  murderer!  I bid  thee  adieu! 

Ye  rocks  that  stand  near  her,  how  can  ye  but  tremble! 

Are  ye  with  the  merciless  traitor  combined? 

Yes,  ye  too,  are  stained  with  the  life’s  ebbing  crimson, 

In  your  heartless  bosoms  no  friend  can  she  find. 

Ye  caverns  that  groan  while  her  heart-strings  are  breaking, 
Can  ye  not  conceal  the  unfortunate  fair? 

Or  expand  your  dark  fissures  and  seize  her  tormentor, 

And  hurl  his  black  soul  to  eternal  despair? 
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Oh  where  sleeps  the  thunder — the  lightning’s  red  vengeance? 
Is  no  friendly  Genius  inciting  them  on? 

Is  heaven  no  more  a protector  from  danger? 

When  lovers  prove  murderers,  is  hope  ever  gone? 

Still  groan  ye  deep  caverns,  still  shrink  ye  dark  valleys! 

The  lone  one  shall  witness  against  you  for  aye, 

That  ye  silent  stood  by  mid  the  soul-rending  torture, 

That  crowned  the  dark  eve  of  this  terrible  day. 

’Twas  piteous,  fair  maiden,  that  strangers’  rude  shoulders, 
Through  thickets  should  bear  thee  down  to  thy  home — 

Rough  pines  of  the  mountains  thy  soft  limbs  supporting — 

That  no  brother  or  sister  should  weep  at  thy  tomb. 

’Twas  the  hand  of  strangers  that  placed  thy  death  pillow, 
That  closed  the  sunk  eyes,  and  thy  winding-sheet  gave; 

No  friends  stood  round  thee  to  sing  requiescat; 

No  tear  of  a parent  has  softened  thy  grave  . 

Ye  spirits  who  sit  round  the  grave  of  the  murdered, 

Each  evening  chant  forth  her  unparrelled  woes; 

Ye  cold  clods  that  hide  her,  lie  light  on  her  bosom — 

Once  torn  by  rough  rocks  let  her  fair  flesh  repose. 

Sweet  sufferer  sleep  on  and  may  heaven  protect  thee; 

May  angels  sit  watching  thy  innocent  clay, 

Till  the  last  trumpet  sounding — thy  soft  slumbers  breaking — 
Call  thee  home  to  the  realms  of  ineffable  day! 

— Author  unknown 


Subscription  to  TABLELAND  TRAILS  for  one  year  to  the  first  per- 
son identifying  the  man  driving  the  car. 


Ill 


An  Historic  Point  of  Confluence 

(POINT  MARION,  PENN  A.) 

By 

FELIX  G.  ROBINSON 


'jhe  oldest  white  settlements,  west  of  the  mountains,  in  most 
_Jinstances,  were  made  at  the  conjunction  of  streams  and 
rivers.  Like  the  cities  of  Troy,  these  villages  of  foreigners  were 
erected  on  the  very  sites  of  native  people,  as  layer  upon  layer.  Up 
and  down  the  Ohio,  Monongahela  and  Youghiogheny  valleys 
present-day  archaeologists  are  discovering  ancient  communities 
pre-dating  the  pre-Columbian  Indians. 


Of  these  ancient  sites  of  habitation  that  of  Confluence,  Penna. 
where  Laurel  and  Casselman  rivers  flow  into  the  Yougiogheny 
(formerly  called  “Turkeyfoot”) , Point  Marion,  Penna.  where  the 
Cheat  and  Monongahela  meet,  Brownsville  at  junction  of  Monon- 
gahela and  Redstone  Creek,  and  Pittsburgh,  Penna.  the  point  of 
land  where  join  the  Allegheny  and  the  Monongahela  to  form  the 
Ohio,  were  the  first  to  be  settled  by  Europeans  in  south-western 
Pennsylvania. 

Of  the  four  less  appears  to  be  known  concerning  Point  Marion 
and  its  environs.  Ellis  (History  of  Fayette  Co.  Pa.  p.  53)  says: 
“The  French  traders  came  into  this  region  from  the  north,  down 
the  valley  of  the  Allegheny.  Tradition  says  they  penetrated  from 
the  mouth  of  that  river  southeastward  into  the  country  of  the 
Monongahela  (which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt),  and  that  some 
of  them  came  MANY  YEARS  before  the  campaigns  of  Washington 
and  Braddock,  and  intermarrying  with  the  Indians,  settled  and 
formed  the  village  on  the  waters  of  Georges  Creek  (not  to  be  con- 
fused with  Georges  Creek,  Allegany  Co.  Md.),  in  what  is  now 
Georges  township  (1882)  Fayette  Co.  Pa. 

Judge  Veech  says  (“Monongahela  of  Old”,  p.  26),  “When  the  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  traders  with  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio 
began  their  operations,  perhaps  as  early  as  1740',  they  procured  Indians 
to  show  them  the  best  and  easiest  route,  and  this  (the  Namacolin  Path 
to  the  Youghiogheny  and  Ohio)  was  the  one  they  adopted.”  And  he 
adds,  “THERE  IS  SOME  EVIDENCE  THAT  INDIAN  TRADERS,  BOTH 
ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH,  WERE  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  MUCH  EARL- 
IER”, than  1740. 
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hereE(plvettePCo1  wm  w^h' n ^elleved  that  the  first  actual  settlers 
Adam,  wfthpertapJ hlS  tW°  S°nS>  Maunus  and 
They  came,’  Veech  says,  “in  1751  or  1752”.  Their  first  location 
was  on  Provance’s  Bottom,  a short  distance  below  Little  Jacob’s  Creek 
(m  the  present  township  of  Nicholson — formerly  Springhill) 

There  is  such  a strong  affinity  of  testimony  between  Ellis  and 
\ eech  and  W.  F.  Horn  (editor  of  the  controversial  “Horn  Papers”) 
that  the  writer  is  constrained  to  quote  also  the  letter.  In  a let- 
ter to  E.  E.  Meredith,  well-known  historian  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 
Mr.  Horn  makes  the  following  statement  : 

of  the ^pnch0^^6  WaSA  a Fl’ench  Hugenot  and  a faithful  supporter 
month  SGfhCl1  ?lam!s  America.  He  died  at  the  French  Post  at  the 

Tort  se?  t^ir  17l4‘  Dr-  Samuel  Eckerlin  and  James  Le 

POIOT^ MARiONdPFNwrdm  ?o°,St  on  his  camp  site  at  what  is  now 
MARION,  PENIsA.  m 1734,  and  were  joined  by  Wendel  Brown 

tween  the  Rlnch  und^h73^  ^ ^0st  was  the  bone  °f  contention^- 
oSi,tne  1 ench  and  the  English  from  1741  to  1758  It  was  Jacaues 

river^noi^Che^^iv’er^to1!6?^.’*416  dark  WaterS  °f  the  ^ch-claimed 

In  his  Journal  of  1751  Christopher  Gist  speaks  of  this  place 
as  “the  upper  forks  of  the  Monongahela  ” 

According  to  “The  Horn  Papers”  it  would  appear  that  this 
point  of  land,  now  Point  Marion,  was  the  headquarters  for  trading 
with  Indians,  first,  the  French  Trading  Post  under  Jacques 
Cheathe,  second  the  Eckerlin  Post,  and  third  The  Gist  Post  (or 
Point).  The  next  use  of  the  “Point”  according  to  Horn  was  that 
of  a Fort. 

DillinffPr^!?1/^1/6!  was,.built  on  the  site  of  Greensboro  by  Augustine 
in  h^nHni  oil6  tV  AugTstm,e  Dillmger  and  Conrad  Syckes  were  partners 
( Poinf^yrfrWk  tf P£mg  al0?1?  t]}e  Monongahela  River  from  Gist  Point 
1760 'Thlr,  m0Ut?  °f  Eckerlin  Creek  (Big  Whiteley)  from 
cirfo  each  tomahawked  a homestead  on  the  north 

side  of  the  Creek  at  the  site  which  later  became  Gararad’s  Fort.  These 
two  partners  disagreed  over  the  ownership  of  a spring,  and  in  1764 
ThpniiiLp,1?^1’  m.oved  to  a site  which  he  called  Fort  Dillinger. 
PnintD^r^f^  aS  lfc  Jas  m 1772’  was  erected  on  the  site  of 

by  Ber?ard  and  Thomas  Eckerlin  in  1747.”  (p.  351  and 
p.  «j£>3,  vol.  1,  The  Horn  Papers”.) 

Now  going  back  to  Ellis  we  turn  to  page  763  in  his  “History 
of  Fayette  Co.  Penna.”  where  he  says: 

Springhill  (which  includes  the  Borough  of  Point  Marion)  is  one  of 

ongl?alp  townships  of  Fayette  Co.,  having  been  erected  as  such  bv 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  County  at  the  first  term,  held  in 
December,  1783  The  name  “Springhill”  was  given  by  Col.  George  WiF 
earnest  settler  on  Georges  Creek  (at  its  mouth,  in  what  is 
now  Nicholson  township),  who  had  come  here  from  Springhill  in  Au- 
1 “fla’  and  £a,d  siven  that  name  to  the  new  region  in  Which  he 
settled.  That  was  while  all  the  Monongahela  country  was  included  in 
Cumberland  County  (Pa.»;  and  the  “old”  Springhill  township  of  that 
county  embraced  an  immense  territory,  covering  all  the  southern  part 
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of  what  is  now  Fayette,  all  of  Greene,  and  the  south  part  of  the  pres- 
ent  county  of  Washington”. 

“Surveyor,  General  Brodhead,  granted  to  Col.  George  Wilson  a tract 
of  land  containing  about  108  acres  and  lying  on  the  point  between  the 
Cheat  and  the  Monongahela.  It  had  been  surveyed  in  pursuance  of  a 
warrant  dated  July  12th.  1770,  and  patented  under  the  name  of  Cope- 
land ” free  of  all  reservations  and  restrictions,  except  for  the  deliver- 
ance’ of  one  fifth  of  all  gold  and  silver  ore  found,  for  the  use  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  1785,  a tract  of  147  acres  lying  to  the  south  of  and 
adjoining  “Copeland”  was  bestowed  upon  John  Wilson  and  patented 
under  the  name  of  “Deery”.  Later,  in  1798,  John  Wilson  also  bought 
the  earlier  grant  of  Copeland.”  (from  “The  Centennial  History  of  Point 
Marion,  Pa.  1946 — edited  by  Dr.  Mildred  Van  Zandt.) 


Now  let  us  compare  the  Ellis  and  Van  Zandt  version  of  George 
Wilson  with  that  found  in  “The  Horn  Papers’’  p.  499  Vol.  II. 


“George  Wilson,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  was  born  in  Augusta 
County  Virginia,  in  1737.  In  1763  (the  correct  date  1752-53)  when 
Christopher  Gist  selected  his  company  of  Virginia  settlers  to  occupy 
land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Monongahela  river,  George  Wilson’s  family 
became  one  of  the  sixty-three  families.  In  1764,  Cumberland  County, 
through  Col.  William  Crawford,  also  of  Virginia,  claimed  the  Mononga- 
hela River  was  to  become  the  dividing  line  between  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania claims  after  January  1st.  1766.  In  April,  1766,  all  the  original 
families  except  George  Wilson  and  about  twenty  additional  families, 
moved  in  a body  to  the  west  side  of  the  river  into  what  is  now  Greene 
County  (named  for  General  Nathaniel  Greene),  leaving  the  George  Wil- 
son family  in  Cumberland  (now  Fayette  Co.)  Co.  where  they  agreed  to 
remain  in  exchange  for  a Pennsylvania  commission  as  a Justice  of 
Peace.  That  act  was  considered  by  the  Virginia  settlers  as  rank  treason, 
and  for  fourteen  years  all  loyal  Virginia  settlers  hated  him  more  than 
any  other  man  in  either  colony. 

“In  1774  George  Wilson,  standing  out  against  the  Virginia  claims 
in  the  Monongahela  Valley,  was  living  on  Georges  Creek,  in  Payette 
Co  He  was  holding  some  kind  of  court  at  his  home.  At  this  time  he  had 
a log  house  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  Monongahela  River  about  one- 
half  mile  north  of  Brown’s  Ferry,  and  gave  out  the  word  that  he  was 
going  to  open  court  there  in  September  1774  for  Westmoreland  Co. 
(Pa.).  This  bold  move  on  the  part  of  one  whom  every  Virginia  settler 
threatened  to  shoot  on  sight,  was  a sign  for  immediate  action.  This 
word  reached  the  Virginia  Court,  then  in  session  at  Cox’s  Fort,  and 
John  Horn,  then  the  Deputy  Sheriff,  was  ordered  to  select  twenty  armed 
men,  and  go  up  and  burn  George  Wilson’s  Courthouse,  then  cross  the 
river  and  seize  the  traitor  and  hang  him.  The  men  were  collected  and 
with  John  Canon  as  leader,  burned  his  west-side  building,  then  went 
to  his  home  (on  the  east-side)  to  finish  their  commission.  However, 
on  the  appeal  of  his  wife  and  children,  the  men  spared  his  life,  but 
compelled  him  to  load  his  household  goods  on  an  ox  wagon,  and  di- 
rected him  to  get  out  of  the  country,  which  he  did  without  delay.  They 
then  burned  everything  there.  That  was  the  end  of  George  Wilson  on 
Georges  Creek,  but  Wilson  went  to  Hannastown,  where  he  was  shel- 
tered and  fed  by  friends.  He  wrote  accounts  of  this  to  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia.  He  made  the  poll  of  the  settlers 
in  1773  for  Springhill  Township,  Westmoreland  Co.,  but  got  only  part 
of  the  settlers  then  living  in  Greene  and  on  the  south  edge  of  Washing- 
ton Co.  because  he  dared  not  appear  among  them.  Penna.  compensated 
him  by  commissioning  him  Lt.  Col.  of  the  8th  Penna.  Regiment.  He  was 
wounded  and  died  in  service  in  New  Jersey  in  1777”. 

These  quotations,  by  comparison,  are  at  least  interesting, 
even  though  the  authenticity  of  Horn  is  very  much  in  disrepute. 
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No  geographical  area  in  the  upper  Ohio  valley  could  have 
been  a greater  bone  of  contention  than  Point  Marion  and  vicinity. 
Here  was  not  only  th©  disputed  boundaries  between  the  east  and 
west-side  of  the  Monongahela  river,  but  also  those  of  latitude  due 
to  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  It  was  in  1768  that  the  Mason- 
Dixon  party  was  forced  to  halt  the  extension  of  the  line.  This 
occured  opposite  Point  Marion,  a little  down-stream,  at  Dunkard 
Creek. 

Although  not  a permanent  settler  Zackwell  Morgan  is  reported 
to  have  erected  a tavern  on  the  Point  in  1778.  Zackwell  Morgan 
is  best  remembered  as  the  Founder  of  Morgantown,  nine  miles°up 
the  Monongahela  from  Point  Marion.  He  was  in  partnership  with 
a man  by  the  name  of  Bierer.  Also  in  the  vicinity  was  the  birth- 
place of  Francis  Pierpont  the  Founder  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

About  the  time  of  the  George  Wilson  episode  an  old  Delaware 
warrior  by  the  name  of  Bald  Eagle  lived  along  the  Monongahela 
somewhere  between  Morgantown  and  Masontown  (Pa-)  He  was 
a friend  of  the  whites  and  well  known.  In  1765,  probably  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Marion,  he  was  murdered  by  white 
men.  With  a piece  of  corn-bread  between  his  teeth,  he  was 
propped  up  in  his  canoe  and  set  adrift.  The  canoe  was  washed 
ashore  at  Provance’s  Bottom,  between  New  Geneva  and  Mason- 
town,  where  a Mrs.  Provance  recognized  him  and  had  him  decently 
buried.  This  was  regareded  as  a foul  deed  by  both  the  whites  and 
the  Indians. 

New  Geneva  (founded  by  Albert  Gallatin,  who  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  in  this  and  another  article)  was  originally  a part  of 
Springfield  township.  Most  likely  the  next  person  to  have  settled 
there  after  George  Wilson  was  Col.  Theophilus  Phillips,  as  Ellis 
states  that  he  came  with  his  brother-in-law  the  Rev.  James  Dunlap 
from  New  Jersey,  in  1767.  They  first  located  on  a stream  which 
was  named  for  Rev.  Dunlap.  “After  clearing  a piece  of  land  and 
farming  it  jointly  for  a time,  they  dissolved  partnership  and  cast 
lots  for  the  land,  which  fell  to  Dunlap. ” Phillips  then  purchased 
a large  tract  of  land  in  Springhill  township,  called  “Phillip’s 
Choice’ , containing  453^  acres  and  allowances.  The  patent  is 
dated  December  12th.  1786.  It  was  near  his  residence  that  the 
courts  of  Monongalia  County,  Virginia  were  held  in  the  last  half 
of  the  18th.  century.” 
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Col.  Phillips  later  became  ordained  as  elder  of  the  Mt.  Moriah 
Church  in  Springfield  township  in  1774.  He  was  among  the  first 
to  ship  flour  and  whiskey  to  New  Orleans  from  Wilson  Port,  as 
the  mouth  of  George’s  Creek  was  then  called.  The  creek  got  its 
name  from  the  first  name  of  George  Wilson. 

Speaking  of  early  shipments  downstream  Ellis  on  p.  768  lists 
the  following  distillers  that  were  operating  as  early  as  1786-89 
between  George’s  Creek  and  Point  Marion:  Joseph  Caldwell,  Nicho- 
las Crowshore,  Richard  Evans,  Hugh  Evans,  David  Frame,  Charles 
Griffin,  Jacob  Gaunts  (Gans) , Albert  Gallatin,  Ezekiel  Moore,  Hugh 
Marshall,  John  McFarland,  Paul  Larsh,  John  Linch  (Lynch), 
Phillip  Pierce,  Theophilus  Phillips,  Nicholas  Pock,  James  Robinson, 
Thomas  Tobin  and  William  Wells. 

Prior  to  the  nineteenth  century  Point  Marion  and  vicinity 
reflected  a rapid  change  and  expansion  not  only  in  white  settlement 
but  in  vocations  associated  with  the  river  and  its  fertile  and  re- 
sourceful valley.  Following  the  fur  traders  were  the  farmer- 
settlers  whose  commercial  income  was  derived  from  grain  which 
was  manufactured  into  flour  and  whiskey.  At  the  same  time  grist 
and  saw  mills,  operated  by  water-power  were  to  be  seen  at  water- 
fall locations  along  the  various  streams  that  were  adjacent  to  the 
main  confluence  of  the  Cheat  and  the  Monongahela.  By  1794  not 
only  were  there  distilleries,  grist,  and  saw  mills  but  also  a cai  cl- 
ing mill,  glass-works,  and  an  iron  furnace.  Robert  and  Benjamin 
Jones,  brothers,  built  the  Springhill  Furnace  in  1794— which  was 
the  year  that  Albert  Gallatin  established  his  glass  factory  at 
New  Geneva. 


Two  stories  are  extant  as  to  how  a group  of  Geiman  glass 
blowers  met  Albert  Gallatin.  Since  both  are  interesting  we  will 
let  the  research  historian  determine  which  is  the  more  probable. 
Here  are  the  two  versions 


(1)  “Christian  Kramer,  Adolph  Eberhart,  Lewis  Reitz,  John  George 
Reppert,  Baltzer  Kramer,  and  John  Christian  Gabler,  German  g ass- 
blowers  from  Frederick  Town,  Maryland  had  left  their  homes  f or  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a glass  factory  in  Kentucky  near  where  Lou  - 
ville  now  stands.  Having  reached  the  Ohio  River,  they  embarked  m a 
canoe,  and  had  arrived  near  Wheeling,  when,  stopping  for  the  night, 
they  were  joined  by  a stranger,  who,  speaking  their  language,  was  soon 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  them.  The  stranger  was  Albert  Gallatin. 
Having  been  informed  of  their  journey  and  its  object,  he  succeeded  m 
persuading  them  to  return  to  his  farm  on  Georges  Creek  where  the 
necessary  facilities  for  manufacturing  glass-ware  were  to  be  had  for  al- 
most nothing.  After  some  little  talk  he  finally  agreed  to  furnish  every- 
thing and  they  do  the  blowing.  The  terms  were  accepted,  and  in  1794 
the  Company  began  the  manufacture  of  glass.” 
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'2>  The  other  account  is  that  the  same  Germans  were  crossing  the 
mountains  in  wagons,  having  their  provisions  with  them,  and  that  they 
would  stop  at  some  ‘Public  House’  and  borrow  cooking  utensils  to  cook 
their  food.  Having  reached  Tomlinsons  Stand  (on  old  National  Pike, 
then  knovn  as  Braddock  s Road,  two  miles  east  of  Grantsville.  Md.,  in 
Ganett  County  * they  put  up  for  the  night.  After  supper  they  amused 
themselves  with  music,  several  being  excellent  performers.  Being  a great 
iover  of  music,  Mr.  Gallatin  (who  was  there*  inquired  of  the  landlord 
who  they  were.  Being  informed,  he  introduced  himself,  and  the  whole 
company  spent  the  evening  in  drink  and  music.  Having  discussed  the 
glass  question  in  all  its  phases,  he  gave  them  a letter  to  his  manager  at 
‘Friendship  Hill  urging  him  to  offer  better  terms  than  he  himself 
had  offeied  to  induce  them  to  stay.  Three  accepted  at  once,  but  the 
others  continued  their  journey.  Upon  their  arrival  at  Louisville  they 
found  the  location  unfit,  and  returned  and  joined  their  companions.’’ 


(Both  stories  taken  from  Ellis  ’‘Hist,  of  Fayette”, 


p.  768) 


“In  1801  Jacob  Sadler,  presumably  a Penna.  German,  crossed 
the  mountains  and  arrived  on  horseback  at  the  home  of  Dr.  James 
Ramsey  of  Springhill.  Sadler’s  appearance  showed  evidence  of  a 
hard  journey,  and  his  clothes  were  literally  covered  with  patches. 
He  took  a liking  to  the  land  on  the  Point  and  determined  to  pur- 
chase it.  John  Wilson  (most  likely  a son  of  George  Wilson)  was 
then  living  in  the  vicinity  of  “Friendship  Hill”  and  there  Sadler 
came  to  negotiate  with  him.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wilson  doubted  the 
solvency  of  the  would-be  purchaser  for  he  appeared  none  too 
anxious  to  sell.  However  he  conferred  the  power  of  attorney  upon 
a neighbor,  Thomas  Clare,  who  met  Sadler  and  arranged  the  terms 
of  sale.  The  price  agreed  upon  was  §2,037.25.  When  the  negotia- 
tions were  completed  Sadler  began  to  rip  and  tear  the  numerous 
patches  from  his  clothes  disclosing  the  money  secreted  beneath”. 


Continuing  our  quotation  from  “The  Centennial  History  of 
Point  Marion  “In  1840  Jacob  Sadler  sold  the  tract  to  Chris- 

tian Sadler.  Later  the  property  was  divided  and  John  Sadler 
became  the  owner  of  the  part  on  which  the  older  section  of  the 
town  was  built.  During  the  winter  of  1841-42  h©  employed  a Mr. 
Dawson  to  survey  twenty-eight  lots  facing  on  the  rivers.  Mr. 
Sadler  announced  a public  sale  for  March  15th.  1842  and  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  first  lot  was  to  have  the  honor  of  naming  the  town. 
A fair  crowd  attended,  although  the  weather  was  cold  and  dis- 
agreeable. Lot  number  one  located  on  th©  point  was  put  up  and 
the  bidding  became  spirited.  For  one  hundred  dollars  the  lot 
finally  went  to  Seth  Stafford  of  Monongalia  County,  Virginia. 
According  to  th©  agreement,  Mr.  Stafford  named  the  town  “POINT 
MARION  . Monongalia  County  and  its  environs  had  sent  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  soldiers  to  the  Revolution.  The  “Life  of 
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General  Francis  Marion”,  under  whose  leadership  many  of  th© 
men  had  fought,  was  the  most  widely-circulated  book  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. This  was  the  source  of  the  name  Marion.  (Editor’s  note: 
In  the  same  year  (1842)  Marion  County,  Virginia  was  erected, 
receiving  its  name  from  the  same  source.  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  is  the 
county  seat  of  Marion). 

Lots  two  and  three  were  sold  to  Robert  Beatty.  Three  streets, 
Cheat,  Water,  and  High,  were  laid  out.  The  first  house  was  on  Lot 
number  on©  built  by  Samuel  Patterson,  a negro. 

In  1867  the  town  consisted  of  11  dwellings,  a small  store  and 
a Methodist  Church.  New  Geneva  was  the  nearest  post  office,  and 
every  Saturday  a mail  carrier  made  a trip  there  bringing  back  the 
mail,  if  any.  In  1880  the  first  mail  service  was  established  between 
Point  Marion  and  the  outside  world,  the  Post  Office  was  located  in 
th©  general  store  of  Morris  and  Reiser  at  the  corner  of  Penn  and 
Main  streets.  Samuel  Morris  was  appointed  postmaster.  Absolam 
McClain  Jr.  at  the  age  of  16  took  the  contract  to  carry  the  mail 
on  foot  and  from  New  Geneva  three  times  a week,  winter  and 
summer,  for  the  sum  of  .25  per  round  trip.  In  1883  the  govern- 
ment established  a carrier-rout©  between  Smithfield,  Point  Marion, 
and  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 

Some  of  the  industries  during  the  nineteenth  century  lasted 
for  brief  periods.  Among  these  were  two  brickyards,  one  owned 
by  Mr.  Koontz  and  a Mr.  Smell.  The  name  of  the  other  owner  not 
known.  In  1895  an  apple  factory  was  built  near  th©  southern  end 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  bridge.  Apples  brought  here 
in  barges  and  wagons  were  peeled,  sliced  and  dri©d.  The  industry 
throve  for  two  years.  About  1895  W.  C.  Losey  who  had  formerly 
worked  at  the  Carnegie  St©el  Company  became  interested  in  erect- 
ing a steel  plant,  but  after  three  years  abandoned  the  project  for 
the  lack  of  funds.  A year  or  two  lat©r  the  effort  to  induce  a 
plate-glass  factory  to  locate  in  the  community  also  failed. 

In  Jeannette,  Penna.  in  1899  a group  of  window  glass  workers, 
among  whom  were  Jules  J.  Quertimont,  and  Joseph  C.  Mayer  de- 
cided to  build  a factory  organized  on  a cooperative  basis.  In  that 
town  they  found  it  impossible  to  buy  a suitable  site  with  adequate 
transportation  facilities ; consequently  the  newly -formed  company 
agreed  to  locate  in  the  village  of  Point  Marion.  Leon  J.  Houze  Sr. 
of  Indiana,  a recognized  authority  on  furnace  building,  soon  be- 
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came  associated  with  the  project.  Today  it  is  known  as  the  L.  J. 
Houze  Convex  Glass  Company,  the  most  important  industry  in 
present-day  Point  Marion. 

The  Morris  Glass  Company,  a bottle  manufacturing  plant,  was 
erected  in  1900.  The  names  of  S.  L.  Wildman,  J.  C.  Morris  and 
D.  E.  Lemley  are  prominent  in  its  early  history.  Other  glass  fac- 
tories which  operated  over  a period  of  years  were:  The  Point 
Marion  Window  Glass  Company,  and  the  Nilan  Glass  Company 
which  began  operations  in  1905  and  manufactured  lamp  chimneys. 

In  1890  the  sand  industry  was  started  by  J.  C.  and  Simeon 
McClain,  and  was  known  as  the  McClain  Brothers  Sand  Co.  The 
first  sand  was  secured  from  a bar  in  Cheat  River  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  above  Point  Marion.  Hand  labor  and  wheel  barrows 
were  used  to  load  it  into  a small  flatboat,  which  was  propelled  by 
pike  poles  down  the  river.  Over  the  past  fifty  years  the  sand  and 
gravel  business  has  become  a major  industry  in  Point  Marion. 

No  dates  are  available  as  to  when  the  pottery  industry  was 
commenced.  Dr.  Mildred  Van  Zandt  states  that  there  were  rival 
companies — having  their  own  chartered  steamboats  to  ship  their 
wares  to  the  Pittsburgh  markets.  In  the  race  to  the  first  Lock 
down  the  river  the  rival  boats  would  often  collide — and  fights  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  only  mention  of  this  industry  in  Ellis 
is  found  on  p.  769 : 

“The  only  manufacturing  done  in  3pringhill  outside  of  the  iron 
business  (1882)  is  the  making  of  stoneware.  Mr.  James  Eneix  has  a 
small  establishment  south  of  “Friendship  Hill”  where  a good  article  is 
made,  but  little  capital  is  invested.  All  the  turning  is  done  by  himself. 
The  number  of  kilns  burnt  is  eight  annually,  yielding  twelve  thousand 
gallons  of  ware.” 

In  its  location  Point  Marion  has  been  fortunate  with  the  two 
rivers  offering  means  of  travel  and  transportation  long  before 
steam-road  and  gas  highways.  In  March  1817  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Penna.  passed  a law  making  possible  the  incorporation 
of  a stock  company  to  build  and  operate  a system  of  dams  and 
locks  to  be  maintained  by  toll  charges.  As  a result  the  Mononga- 
hela  Navigation  Company  was  chartered.  The  first  two  locks 
south  of  Pittsburgh  were  completed  in  1841.  By  November  1856 
six  locks  had  been  constructed,  thus  extending  navigation  south 
to  New  Geneva.  Lock  number  seven  built  in  1883  completed  the 
locks  constructed  by  the  Navigation  Company;  all  others  were 
built  by  the  Federal  government.  With  the  completion  of  Lock 
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number  eight  at  Dunkard  and  Lock  number  nine  near  the  State 
Line  the  river  was  opened  for  navigation  from  Pittsburgh  to  Mor- 
gantown. In  1897  the  U.  S.  Government  bought  the  Locks  owned 
by  the  Monongahela  Navigation  Company  for  the  sum  of 
$3,601,615.45. 

The  Union  Packet  Company  began  operations  on  the  Monon- 
gahela River  with  the  boats  ‘’Elisha  Bennet”,  “Franklin”, 
“Telegraph”,  “Fayette”,  and  “Gallatin”.  The  People’s  Packet 
Company,  an  opposition  line,  was  started  August  16th.  1866  with 
the  steamers  “Chieftain”  and  “Elector”.  The  boats  of  both  lines 
ran  daily  out  of  Pittsburgh  to  New  Geneva,  except  that  the 
People’s  did  not  operate  on  the  Sabbath.  There  was  great  rivalry 
between  the  two  lines  and  this  resulted  in  many  thrilling  races. 
On  one  occasion  the  steamer  “Chieftain”  carried  746  passengers 
to  view  a race  between  boats  belonging  to  the  two  companies.  This 
was  October  30th.  1867.  In  the  year  1866  the  two  companies 
carried  114,589  passengers. 

February  21st.  1868  the  Penna.  Assembly  authorized  the 
incorporation  of  The  Pittsburgh,  Brownsville,  and  Geneva  Packet 
Company  with  a capital  of  $150,000.00  and  the  right  to  increase 
it.  The  steamer  “Geneva”  made  her  first  trip  in  1871.  The  only 
stern  wheel  packet  of  this  company  was  “The  John  Snowden” 
which  came  out  in  1876.  “The  Germania”  put  into  operation  in 
1878  was  163  feet  long,  32  ft.  wide  and  5%  ft.  deep.  The  next 
packet  brought  out  was  “The  James  G.  Blaine”  in  1882  at  a cost 
of  $23,085.14.  Still  another  packet  of  the  line  was  “The  Adam 
Jacobs”.  “The  I.  C.  Woodward”  launched  April,  2nd.  1898  was 
the  first  boat  on  the  Monongahela  to  have  Texas  deck-crew 
quarters  back  of  the  pilot  house.  The  packet  “Columbia”  was  the 
last  built  by  the  firm— -about  1900.  The  Company  sold  out  about 
1912  and  no  more  packets  appeared  on  the  Monongahela. 

In  1894  the  F.  M.  and  P.  branch  of  the  B.  & O.  R.  R.  was 
completed  and  the  first  passenger  train  reached  Point  Marion  in 
April  of  that  year.  On  the  Monongahela  River  R.  R.  west  of  the 
town  the  first  passenger  train  ran  November  2nd.  1914. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  the  community  has 
had  to  offer  to  industry  has  been  an  abundance  of  natural  gas.  In 
1895  Westly  Guffy  drilled  the  first  gas  well  in  the  Point  Marion 
area  on  the  J.  E.  Sturgis  farm  at  a depth  of  1,400  ft.  This  gas  was 
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piped  into  Point  Marion  in  1896  and  furnished  fuel  for  the  town, 
and  the  Jeannette  and  Federated  glass  companies  for  two  years. 
Fifty-one  years  later  the  well  was  still  producing  40,000  cu.ft.  per 
day.  In  1896  gas  rates  for  domestic  consumption  were  SI. 25  per 
month  for  cook  stoves  and  open  grates;  ten  cents  per  month  for 
lights. 

Point  Marion’s  churches,  schools,  banks,  fraternal  and  com- 
munity organizations  have  not  only  become  established  during  the 
many  decades  of  its  industrial  evolution  but  due  to  the  traditional 
spirit  of  this  border  country,  it  has  become  rich  in  the  history  of 
transportation.  The  confluence  of  these  rivers  have  brought  to  the 
community  an  unusually  fine  assortment  of  families  that  have  be- 
come prominent  locally  and  elsewhere.  For  a detailed  account  of 
her  spiritual,  educational  and  fraternal  life  one  should  procure  a 
copy  of  “Point  Marion  Centennial”  by  applying  through  J.  Kemp 
Conn,  Point  Marion,  Penna. 
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Judge  Baird  and  The  Bar 

By 

GEORGE  SWETNAM 


uring  the  winter  of  1834  and  35 — just  120  years  ago,  the 

principal  members  of  the  Fayette  County  Bar  fought  out  one 
of  the  classic  battles  concerning  the  rights  of  courts,  lawyers, 
and  the  press. 

Principally,  the  actors  in  the  great  drama  were  Judge  Thomas 
H.  Baird,  President  Judge  of  the  14th  judicial  district,  on  the  one 
side,  and  eight  members  of  the  Fayette  County  bar  on  the  other. 

The  eight  men,  later  increased  to  nine  by  the  voluntary  action 
of  an  attorney  who  had  not  been  concerned  with  the  dispute,  in 
eluded  John  M.  Austin,  John  Dawson,  J.  B.  Howell,  W.  P.  Wells, 
Alfred  Patterson,  John  H.  Deford.  Joseph  Williams  and  R.  P. 
Flenniken.  The  ninth  man,  who  entered  purely  from  principle, 
was  Samuel  Evans. 

Although  the  difficulty  came  to  a head  at  the  September  ses- 
sions in  1834,  and  reached  its  climax  six  months  later,  the  situa- 
tion which  caused  it  to  become  explosive  had  been  building  up  for 
some  time. 

Judge  Baird,  whose  grandfather  had  been  slain  in  a British 
attempt  to  take  Fort  Duquesne  shortly  before  General  John  Forbes 
succeeded  in  1758,  was  born  at  Washington,  Pa.,  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1808,  shortly  before  he  became  21  years  old,  and  ten  years 
later  was  named  President  Judge  when  the  district  was  created. 
He  had  continued  in  this  post  for  more  than  16  years,  at  the  time 
of  the  difficulty. 

Although  Judge  Baird  was  well  versed  in  law,  he  was  far  from 
being  of  a judicial  temperament.  He  was  given  to  violent  out- 
bursts, talked  freely  during  the  trial  of  cases,  sometimes  read 

* George  Swetnam  is  a staff  writer  of  the  PITTSBURGH  PRESS.  His 
articles  on  history  and  folklore  of  this  area  occur  weekly  in  the  Family 
Magazine  of  the  PITTSBURGH  SUNDAY  PRESS.  Besides  he  has  auth- 
ored books  such  as  the  popular  “Pittsylvania  Country.”  Along  with  his  busy 
writing  schedule  Dr.  Swetnam  preaches  on  Sunday. 
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newspapers  or  otherwise  paid  no  attention  to  cases  which  were 
being  tried  before  him.  In  addition,  he  was  more  interested  in 
business  than  the  conduct  of  the  courts.  He  was  a contractor  for 
a good  deal  of  the  work  on  the  National  Pike,  backed  surveys  for 
a railroad,  and  took  part  in  a number  of  other  business  activities. 

With  Judge  Baird  as  the  leading  member  of  the  court  the 
morale  of  both  bench  and  bar  had  fallen  considerably  below  the 
ideal  for  a democratic  society;  worse  still,  the  public  apparently 
in  large  measure  lost  its  respect  for  the  courts. 

The  situation  went  entirely  out  of  hand  at  the  September 
Sessions  in  1834  when,  during  the  trial  of  a case,  Judge  Baird, 
insultingly  remarked  of  an  old  woman  who  was  testifying  that 
she  was,  “too  willing  a witness/’  After  the  adjournment  of  the 
court  that  day  the  woman’s  son,  incensed  at  the  remark,  met 
Judge  Baird  on  the  street  and  gave  him  a thorough  cowhiding. 
He  eventually  pleaded  guilty  to  asault  and  battery,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  a fine  of  $50  and  sent  to  the  county  jail  for  a year.  This 
ends  his  connection  with  the  affair. 

Apparently  shaken  more  than  a little  by  the  experience,  on 
Friday,  September  12,  1834,  Judge  Baird  closed  court  by  writing 
a letter  to  Attorneys  John  H.  Ewing,  D.S.  or  James  Todd  (the 
record  here  is  not  clear)  John  Dawson,  “and  the  other  gentlemen 
of  the  bar  present  at  this  time.” 

In  the  letter  he  complained  of  the  actions  of  the  bar,  implying, 
but  not  definitely  saying,  that  their  disrespect  for  him  had  been 
the  real  cause  of  the  attack;  he  swaggered  vocally  for  a bit,  and 
indirectly  asked  for  a vote  of  confidence.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  instead  of  a vote  of  confidence,  he  was 
asking  for  praise,  allegiance,  and  perhaps  a bit  of  bootlicking. 
Early  in  the  letter  he  said:  “Finding  a remedy  hopeless,  without 
your  aid,  I have  frequently  brought  my  mind  to  the  conclusion 
that  perhaps  I ought  to  withdraw  and  give  you  the  opportunity 
of  getting  in  my  room  some  other  gentleman  who  would  have  your 
confidence  and  co-operation.” 

He  closed  the  long  letter  with  the  following  words:  “As  to 

myself  I have  no  right  to  claim  your  friendship  though  I should 
be  glad  to  have  it,  but  I think  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties,  I ought  to  have  your  courtesy  and  respect  and  when  I 
err,  forbearance  in  manner  and  recourse  directly  to  the  proper 
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remedy  (which  I am  always  disposed  to  facilitate)  and  not  to 
inflammatory  expressions,  or  disapprobation  or  contempt  address- 
ed to  the  public  or  the  party  . 1 have  thus  disclosed  to  you  frankly 
my  feelings  and  views.  In  reply  I wish  your  sentiments  and 
determinations  as  to  the  future  in  relation  to  the  grievances  I 
have  presented,  and  propose  therefore  that  you  should  take  a few 
minutes  to  confer  together  and  inform  me  of  the  conclusion  to 
which  you  may  arrive  at.” 

In  reply  to  the  letter  a group  of  Pittsburgh  Attorneys,  in- 
cluding only  John  Dawson  of  those  who  had  been  named  in  Judge 
Baird’s  letter,  replied  in  writing  October  3,  1834  but  delayed 
mailing  until  more  than  a month  later.  The  letter  mailed  to  Judge 
Baird  at  his  home  near  Williamsport  (the  present  Monongehela 
City)  was  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  delayed  replying  to  your  letter,  under  date  of  the 
12th  September  1834,  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  bar  of 
Fayette  county,  until  the  present  time,  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  consulting  together,  and  also  for  mature  reflection  upon  the 
matters  to  which  you  refer.  We  regret  in  common  with  your 
Honor,  that  we  have  not  been  able  in  harmony  and  with  satisfac- 
tion to  ourselves  and  the  people  of  the  county,  to  transact  the 
business  of  our  courts.  The  public  confidence  seems  to  be  with- 
drawn alike  from  the  bar  and  the  court.  Perhaps  your  Honor’s 
retiring  from  the  bench,  as  you  have  intimated  a willingness  so 
to  do,  and  giving  the  people  the  power  to  select  another,  would 
be  the  means  of  producing  a better  state  of  things,  and  a more 
cordial  co-operation  from  all  sides  in  the  dispatch  of  the  business 
of  the  county.  This  expression  of  our  views  is  made  in  candor 
and  sincerity  without  a wish  to  inspire  one  unpleasant  thought 
or  unkind  feeling ; but  under  a sense  of  duty  to  the  county  in  which 
we  live  to  your  honor  and  to  ourselves. 

Very  respectfully, 

Yours  &c. 

Judge  Baird  had  been  ill,  and  the  letter  was  not  given  him 
until  almost  the  middle  of  December.  He  replied  in  such  heat  and 
bitterness  that  his  language  often  became  difficult  to  understand, 
the  words  tumbling  over  one  another  as  if  he  were  speaking, 
rather  than  writing.  He  bitterly  upbraided  the  writers  of  the 
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letter,  declaring  that  because  they  wished  him  to  resign  he  would 
no’t,  could  not,  do  so  and  maintain  his  honor. 

It  is  the  basis  of  your  request,  that  I should  resign;  for  the 
other  matters,  in  relation  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  business 
of  the  court,  you  were  well  aware  was  in  your  power  to  adjust: 
undoubtedly,  therefore,  it  involves  a charge  of  official  delinquency ; 
—such  as  would  warrant  the  removal  of  the  judges  either  by  im- 
peachment or  address. — “Public  confidence”  is  indeed  the  only 
foundation  on  which  must  rest  the  usefulness,  respectability  and 
authority  of  the  courts;  if  that  is  destroyed  all  that  is  valuable 
in  our  judicial  institutions  must  fall  and  the  personal  honor  of 
the  judges  be  involved  in  the  general  ruin.  To  weaken  or  impair 
then  that  faith  which  the  people  ought  to  have  in  the  integrity 
and  capacity  of  those  who  administer  their  laws  is  a great  public 
mischief.  Certainly  there  is  no  way  more  calculated  to  produce 
such  a result  than  to  assert  that  such  is  the  present  fact.  The 
laws  will  not  allow  that  the  people  have  ‘withdrawn’  their  ‘confi- 
dence from  their  judicial  agents  unless  it  has  been  so  ascertained 
in  the  mode  prescribed  in  the  constitution.  It  cannot  be  tolerated 
that  the  official  standing  of  judges  is  to  be  tested  by  the  sneering 
remarks  we  may  hear  on  the  streets,  or  the  vituperation  of  bar- 
room consorts. — I leave  it  to  you,  therefore,  as  a matter  of 
professional  opinion  to  say— whether  it  would  not  be  indictable  as 
a libel,  for  any  one  to  publish  in  writing,  that  the  ‘public  confidence 
is  withdrawn’  from  a court.  Perhaps  when  members  of  the  bar  so 
far  forget  the  ‘fidelity’  to  which  they  are  bound,  as  to  promulgate 
such  a declaration,  a discreet  but  decisive  exercise  of  the  summary 
power  vested  in  the  judges,  over  the  conduct  of  their  own  officers 
may  be  considered  the  most  obvious  and  proper  course-  On  this 
point  it  would  be  premature  in  me  to  express  an  opinion  now. 
Your  communication  will  be  before  us  at  the  next  term  and  after 
deliberate  examination  and  hearing  the  decision  of  the  court  will 
be  pronounced.  There  is  another  matter  which  I think  it  proper 
to  apprise  you  of,  with  the  hope  that  a satisfactory  explanation 
will  be  offered.  I have  understood  that  a report  is  in  circulation, 
emanating  from  some  of  you,  that  I have  charged  the  whole  bar 
with  being  concerned  in  the  outrage  lately  committed  upon  me. 
If  it  is  true  that  such  an  idea  has  been  thrown  abroad,  it  is  so 
base  a perversion  of  language  that  I cannot  conceive  the  malignity 
of  the  heart  that  could  engender  it.” 
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Ipp  Word  of  this  thinly  veiled  threat  having  gone  abroad  the 
11 1 attorneys  gave  the  entire  correspondence  to  the  newspapers  of 
Uniontown  for  publication.  It  is  perhaps  not  unlikely  that  the 
lawyers  were  merely  picking  up  the  challenge  of  Judge  Baird  in 
reference  to  the  publication  of  the  matter  involved. 

When  court  opened  on  January  6,  1835,  with  associate  judges 
Charles  Porter  and  Samuel  Nixon  also  on  the  bench,  Judge 
Baird’s  first  act  was  to  order  all  the  attorneys  to  show  cause  why 
they  should  not  be  disbarred.  They  replied  jointly,  pointing  out 
that  no  contempt  of  court  or  other  attack  on  the  judge  was  in- 
volved, since  the  correspondence  had  taken  place  outside  of  court 
and  was  a personal  matter. 

Unable  to  answer  directly  Judge  Baird  took  refuge  in  a 
technicality,  declaring  the  answer  insufficient  because  it  did 
not  mention  the  publication  of  the  correspondence — which  had 
not  been  mentioned  in  his  order  to  show  cause. 

All  of  the  lawyers  except  William  McDonald  replied,  noting 
that  the  letters  related  to  public  affairs,  were  by  no  means  private 
or  confidential,  and  were  proper  to  be  presented  to  the  public. 
McDonald  made  a separate  answer  in  which  he  said  that  he  had 
been  opposed  to  publishing  the  correspondence  from  the  beginning 
and  begging  the  court’s  pardon.  He  was  then  forgiven. 

On  January  8,  Judges  Baird  and  Porter  with  Judge  Nixon 
dissenting,  ordered  Austin,  Dawson,  Howell,  Wells,  Patterson,  De- 
ford, Williams,  and  Flenniken  to  be  stricken  from  the  list  of  attor- 
neys of  the  court.  It  gave  Hopwood  additional  time  and  when  he 
practically  crawled  he  was  also  forgiven. 

With  roughly  two  thirds  of  the  county  bar  (except  for  a few 
very  young  lawyers)  thus  cut  off  the  list  Attorney  Nathaniel  Ew- 
ing attempted  to  pacify  the  judge  with  a discussion  of  the  case. 
He  argued  that  the  court  was  in  error  in  supposing  that  members 
of  the  bar  owed  a “kind  of  personal  allegiance  ...  to  the  judges 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places.”  But  Judge  Baird  ordered  him  to 
end  the  discussion  saying  that  the  case  was  closed. 

Great  popular  excitement  was  created  by  Judge  Baird’s  high 
handed  action,  and  the  disbarred  attorneys  took  the  case  to  the 
state  legislature,  which  was  then  in  session,  bringing  a number 
of  charges  against  Judge  Baird.  They  were  supported  by  a well 
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attended  popular  meeting  at  the  home  of  William  Searight,  at  noon 
of  Saturday,  January  24.  After  hearing  both  sides  of  the  case, 
the  legislature  passed  a law  requiring  the  State  Supreme  Court 
to  take  up  ’the  question.  Why  the  lawyers  had  not  appealed  to 
this  court  is  not  clear,  but  apparently  the  action  of  Judge  Baird 
had  prevented  them  from  taking  an  appeal  through  normal 
channels. 

After  lengthy  arguments  had  been  made,  the  high  court, 
through  its  chief  justice,  the  great  John  Bannister  Gibson,  gave 
its  ruling  on  March  31.  It  pointed  out  that  the  attorneys  had 
replied  very  respectfully  to  a letter  of  the  judge  asking  their 
opinion,  and  had  done  no  more  than  give  their  opinion  in  bland  and 
respectful  manner. 

As  to  the  publication,  Judge  Gibson  upheld  the  right  of 
people  to  know  the  facts  and  added  : “The  publication  was  made 
by  them,  not  as  members  of  the  bar,  but  as  persons  put  upon  their 
defense  by  an  intimation  that  they  were  to  be  dealt  with  crimin- 
ally. In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  a case  to  justify  the  removal 
of  the  respondents  has  not  been  made  out;  whereupon  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  order  to  make  the  rule  in  this  case  absolute  be 
rescinded  and  the  rule  discharged:  That  the  respondents  be  re- 
stored to  their  office,  and  that  this  decree  be  certified  to  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Fayette  County.” 

At  the  time  of  the  order  of  disbarrment  on  January  8,  Colonel 
Samuel  Evans,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  highly  respected  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  bedridden,  asked  the  judge  to  strike  his  name  also 
off  the  bar  roll. 

After  his  defeat  Judge  Baird  continued  to  hold  office  for  about 
two  years,  then  resigned  and  became  a business  lawyer  in  Pitts- 
burgh. At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1866,  he  was  busy  writing  a 
version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  in  poetry.  Col.  Evans  never  asked 
that  his  name  be  restored  to  the  bar  rolls  until  after  Judge  Baird 
had  resigned,  when  his  status  as  an  attorney  was  restored. 

Never  since  those  stirring  days  have  the  courts  of  Fayette 
County  made  any  serious  and  successful  attempt  to  interfere  with 
rights  of  attorneys,  or  the  publication  of  news  which  is  important 
to  the  public. 
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Perryopolis 

BY 

CAMILLO  COLELLI 


jerryopolis  is  a village  of  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  located 
[thirteen  miles  north  of  Uniontown,  Pa.  and  thirty  miles  south- 
east of  Pittsburgh,  Penna.  It  traces  its  history  back  to  the  middle 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  Col.  William  Crawford,  a boy- 
hood friend  of  George  Washington,  explored  for  the  latter  some 
land  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  Crawford  estate  near  Connells- 
ville.  The  central  area  (2,000  acres)  of  Washington’s  land  was 
situated  where  the  present  town  of  Perryopolis  now  stands.  Mr. 
Washington  and  Christopher  Gist  were  the  first  large  landowners 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.  And  nearby  the  present  village  of 
Perryopolis  Washington  provided  the  means  for  the  erection  of  a 
grist  mill,  one  of  the  first  west  of  the  mountains.  This  grist-mill 
represents  the  only  enterprise  carried  out  by  Washington  on  his 
large  land  holdings  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  along  the  Ohio 
River. 

Washington’s  Mill  was  built  on  a stream  of  water  bearing  the 
same  name,  in  honor  of  the  owner  of  the  land  through  which  it 
flowed,  and  in  what  is  now  Perry  Township,  Fayette,  Co.  Penna. 

That  Washington  had  for  some  time  entertained  the  idea  of 
purchasing  a large  tract  is  shown  in  a letter  written  by  him  to 
Col.  William  Crawford  on  September  21st.  1767: 


“Dear  Sir:  Prom  a sudden  hint  of  your  brother’s  I wrote  to  you  a 
few  days  ago  in  a hurry.  Having  since  had  more  time  for  reflection,  I 
now  write  deliberately  and  with  greater  precision  on  the  subject  of  my 
last  letter.  I then  desired  the  favor  of  you,  (as  I understood  rights  might 
now  be  had  for  the  lands  wThich  have  fallen  within  the  Pennsylvania 
line)  to  look  me  out  a tract  of  about  fifteen  hundred,  two  thousand  or 
more  acres  somewhere  in  your  neighborhood,  meaning  only  by  this 
that  it  may  be  contiguous  to  your  own  settlement  as  such  a body  of 
good  land  can  be  found.  It  may  be  easy  for  you  to  conceive  that  ordi- 
nary or  even  middling  lands  would  never  answer  my  purpose  or  expec- 
tation, so  far  from  navigation  and  under  such  a load  of  expense  as 
these  lands  are  encumbered  with.  No!  a tract  to  please  me  must  be 
rich  (of  which  no  person  can  be  a better  judge  than  yourself)  and,  if 
possible,  level.  Could  such  a piece  of  land  be  found  you  would  do  me 
a singular  favor  in  falling  upon  some  method  of  securing  it  immedi- 
ately from  the  attempts  of  others,  as  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  lands  cannot  remain  long  ungranted  when  once  it  is  known  that 
rights  are  to  be  had.”  G.  Washington. 
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The  Washington  Grist  Mill  near  Perry opolis,  Penna.  The  Mill  is  no 
longer  standing. 

On  April  3rd.  1769  when  an  office  for  the  sale  of  land  was 
opened,  Col  Crawford,  acting  as  Washington’s  agent,  promptly 
purchased  sixteen  hundred  acres  of  land  in  what  is  now  Perry 
Township,  and  located  other  tracts  in  what  is  now  Washington 
County,  as  well  as  tracts  in  the  present  eastern  Ohio  and  the  Ohio 
River  Valley. 


The  following  year — 1770 — Washington  came  west  to  visit 
Col.  Crawford  at  Stewart’s  Crossing  (Connellsville)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  looking  over  the  purchases  made  for  him  not  only  in 
Western  Penna.  but  also  in  the  Ohio  valley.  He  kept  a Journal 
of  this  trip  from  the  time  he  left  Mt.  Vernon,  a part  of  which 
follows : 


“October  5th.  (1770)  “Began  journey  to  the  Ohio  in  company  with 
Dr.  Craik,  his  servant  and  two  of  mine  with  a lead  horse  and  baggage. 
Dined  at  Towlston’s  and  lodged  at  Leesburg  (Va.)  distant  from  Mt. 
Vernon  about  45  miles. 

The  following  six  days  were  uneventful,  traveling  by  way  of  Fort 
Cumberland  to  Killman’s  east  of  the  Casselman  river  (near  Grants- 
ville,  Md.) 

October  12th.  “We  left  Killman’s  early  in  the  morning,  and  lodged 
at  the  Great  Crossings  (formerly  Some rfi eld,  Pa.)  which  we  found  a 
tolerably  good  day’s  work. 

October  13th.  Set  out  about  sunrise,  breakfasted  at  the  Great 
Meadows  (Site  of  Fort  Necessity)  thirteen  miles,  and  reached  Craw- 
ford’s about  five  o’clock.  The  land  from  Gist’s  (Mt.  Braddock)  to 
Crawford’s  is  very  broken,  though  not  mountainous,  in  spots  exceed- 
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ingly  rich  and  in  general  free  from  stone;  Crawford’s  is  very  fine  land 

irt?  Crossing  ^°Ughi0gheny  River’  at  a place  commonly  cTli ed  ited 

“October  14‘th.  At  Crawford’s  all  day.  Went  to  see  a coal  mine  not 

thp  fvp°™  wfhi?USH  °un  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  coal  seemed  to  be  of 
the  very  best  kind,  burning  freely  and  an  abundance  of  it.” 

. October  14th.  Went  to  view  some  land  which  Capt.  Crawford  lo- 
?at*;d  f°r  near  the  Youghiogheny,  distant  about  twelve  miles.  This 

some  ashf?^^nda^Srab0Ut  °ne  th°usand  six  hundred  acres,  includes 
lan^  1 ever  saw’  and  a great  deal  of  rich  meadow  it  is 

rat^r  too6  slight1  ^/.™luable,mil] .seat,  except  that  the  stream  is 
latner  too  slight,  and,  it  is  said  not  constant  more  than  seven  or 

eight  months  of  the  year;  but  on  account  of  the  fall  and  other  con- 
?°  pflace  can  exceed  it.  In  going  to  this  land  I passed  through 
tracts  which  Capt.  Crawford  had  procured  for  Lund  Wash- 
(£ephe;W  0f  Gf01r^e)  ,this  day  also,  but  time  falling  short  I was 
pos^,pcne  it.  The  lands  which  I passed  over  today  were  gen- 
adJ. hllly  and  the  growth  chiefly  white  oak,  but  very  good  notwith- 
arl?  Vhlch  is  extraordinary  and  contrary  to  the  property  of 

Snnn^tbA^l1  GVeJ  SaW  be,fore’  the  hills  are  the  richest  land,  the  soil 
upon  the  sides  and  summits  of  them  being  black  as  coal  and  the 

more^mixed1  with*1 stone. The  flatS  are  n0t  50  rich’  and  a good  deal 
<<Sc±0!?ei  At  Capt.  Crawford’s  until  evening.” 

October  17th.  Dr.  Craik  and  myself  with  Capt.  Crawford  and  oth- 
ers arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  distance  from  the  Crossing  about  43  miles.” 


Three  days  later— October  20th.— Washington  with  Dr.  Craik, 
Capt.  Crawford,  William  Harrison,  Robert  Beale  and  some  Indians 
left  Fort  Pitt  in  canoes,  proceeding  down  the  Ohio  River  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  other  purchases  made  by  Crawford  for 
Washington  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  arranging  before  their  departure 
to  return  to  Stewart’s  Crossing  by  November  14th.  but  through 
unforseen  delays  did  not  reach  there  until  ten  days  later.  The 
Journal  then  says: 


“November  25th.  I set  out  early  in  order  to  see  Lund  Washing- 
;^noKilafndi  but  gro.und  and  trees  being  covered  with  snow  I was 
unable  to  form  but  an  indistinct  opinion  of  it,  though  upon  the  whole 
it  appeared  to  be  a good  tract  of  land.” 


Washington  with  his  party  left  Stewart’s  Crossing  this  same 
day,  stopping  at  Gist’s  for  dinner  and  arriving  at  the  Great  Cross- 
ings about  eight  o clock  in  the  evening.  (At  the  Great  Crossings, 
Washington  and  his  party  lodged  with  Hoglands  (Hoaglands)  who 
presumably  kept  a tavern  there.  A new  tavern  has  recently  been 
completed  about  at  the  same  spot  known  as  Dulany’s) 


From  here  they  journeyed  back  the  same  route  over  which 
they  came  west,  arriving  at  Mt.  Vernon  shortly  before  the  holiday 
season.  The  land  purchased  for  Lund  Washington  had  not  been 
definitely  located,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  some  distance  off  the 
direct  route  from  Stewart’s  Crossing  to  the  present  site  of 
Perryopolis. 
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Sometime  after  his  return  to  Mt.  Vernon  from  his  visit  to 
Crawford,  he  decided  to  build  a grist-mill  on  the  stream  that  ran 
through  the  tract,  and  sent  out  Gilbert  Simpson  to  manage  his 
property  and  oversee  the  work. 

The  first  thing  Simpson  did  after  his  arrival  was  to  build  a 
log-house,  which  he  used  as  headquarters.  About  the  time  that 
Simpson  was  sent  Valentine,  a brother  of  William  Crawford,  who 
had  settled  on  Jacob’s  Creek,  became  Washington’s  financial  agent 
in  this  region,  and  kept  him  advised  of  the  progress  being  made. 
Actual  building  operations  were  delayed  for  some  time,  perhaps 
from  dread  of  Indian  uprisings  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  and 
holding  both  laborers  and  carpenters.  Some  of  the  difficulties  that 
had  to  be  met  are  told  in  letters  written  by  Valentine  Crawford 
to  Washington. 

Under  date  of  April  27th.  1774  Valentine  writes  from  Jacob’s 
Creek  as  follows: 

“I  went  to  Gilbert  Simpson  as  soon  as  I got  out  and  gave  him  the 
bill  of  scantling  you  gave  me,  and  the  bill  of  his  articles.  I offered  him 
all  the  servants  that  he  might  take  them  to  your  Bottoms  until  we  got 
our  crews  at  work;'  but  he  refused  for  fear  they  would  run  away  from 
him/’ 

Again  on  May  6th.  1774  he  writes: 

“I  went  to  Mr.  Simpson  and  offered  him  some  of  the  carpenters 
and  all  the  servants;  but  he  refused  taking  them.  The  latter  for  fear 
they  would  run  away;  he  has  however  agreed  to  take  some  of  the 
carpenters  to  do  the  framing  for  the  mill,  and  the  servants  to  dig  the 
race.  I am  afraid  I shall  be  obliged  to  build  a fort  until  this  eruption  is 
over,  which  I am  in  hopes  will  not  last  long.  Mr.  Simpson  yesterday 
seemed  very  much  scared  but  I cheered  him  up  all  I could.  He  and  his 
laborers  seemed  to  conclude  to  build  a fort  if  times  grew  any  worse.” 

That  their  fears  were  well  founded,  and  that  times  did  grow  worse, 
is  shown  in  a letter  written  by  Crawford  to  Washington  on  May 
25th.  1774  in  which  he  says  that  he  “was  building  a stockade  fort 
around  his  own  house”  and  again  on  June  8th.  wrote  him,  “that 
Simpson  had  completed  a fort  at  the  Bottoms”. 

Delays  in  the  progress  of  the  work  due  to  the  constant  danger 
of  Indian  uprisings  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  men  continually 
at  work  added  considerably  to  the  expense  of  construction.  A 
letter  written  by  Valentine  Crawford  to  Washington,  under  the 
date  of  July  27th.  1774  says  in  part: 

“I  consider  it  a pity  that  the  mill  was  ever  begun  in  these  times. 

It  appears  to  me  sometimes  that  it  will  be  a very  expensive  job  to  you 
before  it  is  done.” 
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From  the  time  the  work  was  begun,  two  years  were  spent  in  felling 
trees,  assembling  lumber  and  building  the  dam  and  ‘tail-race’, 
before  'the  mill  was  completed.  It  was  not  until  the  fall  or  late 
summer  of  1776  that  the  mill  was  first  put  in  operation.  In  a 
letter  written  by  Valentine  Crawford  to  Washington  dated  Sept. 
20th.  1776,  he  says: 

“Before  I came  over  the  mountain  I called  at  Simpson’s  to  see  your 
mill  go  for  the  first  time  of  its  running,  and  can  assure  you  I think  it 
the  best  mill  I ever  saw  anywhere.  If  you  remember  you  saw  some 
rocks  at  the  mill  seat.  These  are  as  fine  mill-stone  grit  as  any  in 
America.  The  mill-wright  told  me  the  stones  he  got  for  your  mill  there 
are  equal  to  English  burr.” 

From  this  time  to  1785  little  is  accurately  known  of  what 
activities  went  on  at  the  mill  or  on  the  tract  of  land  surrounding 
it.  It  was  sometime  during  this  interval  that  Thomas  Freeman 
succeeded  Valentine  Crawford  as  Washington’s  agent  in  the  west. 

The  mill  proved  to  be  unprofitable  and  Washington  decided 
to  dispose  of  it.  He  wrote  to  Freeman  on  Sept.  23rd.  1785  as 
follows : 

“If  you  should  not  have  offers  in  a short  time  for  the  hire  of  my 
mill  alone,  or  for  the  mill  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land 
adjoining  it,  I think  it  advisable,  in  that  case,  to  let  it  on  shares,  to 
build  a good  and  substantial  dam  of  stone  where  the  old  one  stood  to 
erect  a proper  forebay  in  place  of  the  trunk  which  now  conducts  the 
water  to  the  wheel,  and  in  a word,  to  put  the  house  in  good  repair.  If 
I could  get  fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  the  mill  and  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  most  convenient  thereto  I would  let  it  go  for  that  money.” 

Perhaps  the  investment  did  not  appear  profitable  'to  prospective 

purchasers,  or  perhaps  men  possessing  sufficient  means  to  make 

such  a purchase  were  scarce:  The  property  did  not  sell  readily, 

for  nearly  four  years  passed  before  a purchaser  was  found. 

In  1789,  during  Washington’s  first  'term  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  leased  for  a period  of  five  years  to  Col.  Israel 
Shreve,  who  had  removed  from  New  Jersey  to  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1788,  bringing  with  him  thirty  settlers  who  established 
themselves  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania. 

In  July  1795  Washington  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Col. 
Shreve  to  convey  to  him  'the  land  in  fee  simple  for  a consideration. 
The  contract  however  was  not  completed  during  Washington’s 
lifetime,  but  after  his  death  'the  lands  were  conveyed  by  his 
executors  to  the  heirs  of  Col.  Shreve  through  their  attorney  James 
Ross  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  conveyance  was  finally  made  in  1802. 

The  village  of  Perryopolis  is  said  to  be  built  upon  a plan 
suggested  by  General  Washington.  In  the  center  is  a circular 


area  from  which  radiate  streets  in  every  direction  like  the  spokes 
from  the  hub  of  a wagon  wheel. 

The  town  was  laid  out  in  1814,  although  some  houses  had 
been  built  as  early  as  1804.  Before  1814  the  village  was  known 
as  New  Boston.  It  no  doubt  would  have  been  named  “Wash- 
ington” were  it  not  for  Perry’s  victory  on  Lake  Erie  (1813).  The 
fame  of  Commodore  Perry’s  victory  swept  the  country.  The  town 
founders  decided  to  name  the  place  in  honor  of  the  heroic  Perry. 

In  that  same  year  the  first  bank  west  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains was  built  in  Perryopolis.  It  was  organized  by  the  Youghiog- 
heny  Banking  Company.  A few  years  later  it  went  bankrupt.  In 
1820  the  building  was  converted  into  a school.  During  Jackson’s 
Administration  it  became  one  of  the  few  state  banks  that  were 
functioning  in  the  country.  Today  the  building  is  still  standing 
and  is  occupied  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Vernon,  a practising  physician. 

In  1904  a high  school  was  established  followed  two  years  later 
by  a large  modern  high  school,  still  serving  the  community  very 
well.  In  1912  a Volunteer  Fire  Department  was  organized.  By 
1914  the  firemen  were  able  to  boast  of  two  chemical  engines  and 
a complete  fire-fighting  apparatus.  A firehouse  and  a new  truck 
were  acquired  recently  through  the  generosity  of  the  Perryopolis 
people. 

HOST  TO  FAMOUS  PEOPLE 

Perryopolis  has  had  the  good  fortune  in  being  host  to  some 
of  America’s  famous  men.  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  an  adopted 
son  of  the  United  States,  was  here  with  his  son  in  May,  1825.  He 
was  conducted  by  Colonel  Samuel  Evans  and  a party  of  prominent 
men  of  Fayette  County.  The  town  then  contained  about  twenty- 
five  houses,  but  the  majority  of  the  people  from  the  surrounding 
countryside  were  present  for  this  happy  occasion.  LaFaye'tte  had 
dinner  that  night  in  the  only  tavern  in  the  town,  and  was  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Baslet  who  lived  in  an  old  house,  which  before  its 
destruction,  was  a part  of  the  Alfred  M.  Fuller  estate. 

In  1908  William  Jennings  Bryan  spent  a few  hours  here.  He 
had  dinner  with  the  late  congressman  J.  Buell  Snyder,  a prominent 
son  of  Perryopolis.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Bryan  addressed  an 
audience  of  over  five  hundred  people  in  the  High  School  Audi- 
torium. In  the  Fall  of  1934  Perryopolis  had  the  honor  of  receiving 
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Harry  S.  Truman  who  stopped  at  the  home  of  J.  Buell  Snyder  on 
his  campaign  tour  for  the  V.  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

INHERITS  A FORTUNE 

In  August  of  1948  the  town  inherited  a fortune  from  one  of 
its  almost  forgotten  citizens.  Mary  Fuller  Frazier  never  seemed 
to  care  much  about  her  home  town.  In  the  last  sixty-three  of 
her  eighty  three  years  she  visited  it  but  three  times;  once  to 
borrow  $25,000.00  from  her  Uncle,  Alfred  Fuller,  and  on  two  other 
occasions  to  attend  family  funerals.  However  in  August  1948 
Perryopolis  was  remembered.  It  learned  that  the  last  of  the 
Fullers,  Mrs.  Mary  Fuller  Frazier,  willed  the  family  fortune  to 
Perryopolis.  This  fortune  had  been  accumulated  through  mining 
and  meat-packing.  The  Fullers  were  the  first  to  ship  refrigerated 
meat.  The  amount  of  the  estate  received  by  Perryopolis  was 
$1,400,000.00. 

Mrs.  Frazier’s  will  provided  that  one  half  of  the  estate  was 
to  be  used  for  the  development  of  civic  improvements,  the  other 
half  to  be  invested  in  interest-bearing  bonds  the  revenue  of  which 
was  to  be  expected  in  the  maintenance  of  whatever  improvements 
were  elected  to  be  made. 

Mrs.  Frazier  named  a local  banker,  Howard  Adams,  to  re- 
commend needed  improvements.  Mr.  Adams,  along  with  a Com- 
mittee of  Townspeople,  and  a legal  adviser,  considered  the  town’s 
problems  and  made  certain  proposals.  These  included:  water 
supply,  sanitary  sewerage,  public  lighting,  an  educational  center, 
housing,  a municipal  building,  playgrounds,  road  side  parks,  a 
medical  center,  shade  trees,  the  restoration  of  Washington’s  Grist 
Mill  and  a main  entrance  from  the  re-located  Rt.  51  to  Perryopolis. 

The  three  most  needed  improvements  were  water  supply, 
sanitary  sewerage,  and  public  lighting.  Present  conditions  show 
that  the  water  supply  is  somewhat  satisfactory  in  the  homes. 

ITS  PRESENT  STATUS 

Today  the  population  is  distributed  among  417  household 
units.  There  are  no  primary  industries  located  within  Perryopolis 
itself,  although  there  are  two  brick-yards  within  the  Township. 
The  business  enterprises  located  in  town  are  mainly  of  a secondary 
nature,  consisting  of  retail  stores,  banking,  service  stations  and 
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personal  and  professional  services.  The  residents  are  therefore 
dependent  for  primary  employment  upon  the  mines  and  industries 
distributed  thruout  the  region,  h is  indicated  that  only  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  working  population  in  Perryopolis  actually  work 
in  town.  Of  the  remainder  twenty  per  cent  work  within  five  miles 
of  town,  nineteen  per  cent  within  five  to  ten  miles,  twelve  per  cent 
within  twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  and  sixteen  per  cent  travel  more 
than  fifteen  miles  to  work.  The  occupations  of  the  working  popu- 
lation vary  from  professional  workers  to  laborers.  The  largest 
group,  thirty  per  cent,  is  made  up  of  semi-skilled  workers,  while 
unskilled  workers  are  second  in  number  with  nineteen  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Other  sizable  occupational  groups  are  found  in  crafts- 
men and  foremen,  clerical  and  sales  workers,  proprietors  and 
managers,  and  professional  workers.  Farmers  constitute  the 
smallest  group. 

There  is  no  concrete  evidence  concerning  the  future  economy 
which  may  occur  in  Perryopolis.  Leonard  J.  Pirilla,  the  local 
pharmicist  states:  “With  the  improvement  of  public  utilities, 
better  living  conditions  can  be  expected ; with  better  living  condi- 
tions new  citizens  are  possible;  with  more  citizens  industry  is 
probable,  and  with  industry  comes  more  expansion,  more  local 
employment,  and  more  business.  These  things  all  add  up  to  a 
better  and  more  prosperous  Perryopolis”. 

Editor’s  footnote:  Mr.  William  Baker,  a Perryopolis  teacher,  has  also 
a great  deal  of  interesting  history  concerning  the  town — and  we  hope  that 
our  next  issue  of  Fayette  County  will  include  an  article  by  him.  When  vis- 
iting him  in  the  Fall  of  1954  he  related,  among  other  things,  the  story  of 
Fundi  Mundi.  Fundi  Mundi  was  one  of  Washington’s  colored  slaves  who 
helped  to  build  the  grist  mill.  He  was  still  living  at  the  time  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  was  erected  in  Washington.  The  citizens  of  Perryopolis  were 
invited  to  send  a stone  from  the  grist  mill  to  be  placed  in  the  monument. 
Fundi  Mundi  helped  to  dress  the  stone.  Due  to  lack  of  funds  the  stone  never 
reached  its  destination. 
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Scenic  Ohiopyle 

By 

LILLIAN  McCAHAN  — CORA  MITCHELL 


Under  date  of  June  15th.  1954  Mrs.  Lillian  McCahan  of  Ohio 
Pyle  wrote  the  following  to  the  Editor: 

“Dr.  M.  Graham  Netting  and  other  members  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Conservancy  were  in  Ohiopyle,  Pennsylvania,  Satur- 
day, June  12th.  1954  inspecting  their  Ferncliff  Park,  and  hearing 
recommendations  of  the  local  committee.  This  Committee  extends 
an  invitation  to  see  this  Park  at  the  beautiful  falls  on  the  Yough- 
iogheny  River  at  Ohiopyle.  The  river  flows  around  the  one  hun- 
dred acre  pennisula  on  which  Ferncliff  Park  is  located,  affording 
almost  twro  miles  of  forested  shore-line. 

Ohiopyle  is  derivative  of  the  Indian  word  “Ohuipihelle”,  mean- 
ing “white  froth  upon  the  wrater.”  The  Baptist  Church*  dates 
back  to  1834  when  it  was  first  organized  up  at  Little  Kentucky, 
the  original  settlement  on  top  of  the  ridge  above  the  river  now 
called  “Kentuck”. 

The  Baptist  Church  came  down  to  the  riverside  when  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad  pushed  its  way  west  along  this  scenic 
route.  It  was  then  a grist  mill  was  located  at  the  Falls.  The  town 
was  first  called  Falls  City.  It  was  changed  to  Ohiopyle  to  keep  it 
from  being  confused  with  another  rail  shipping  point.  The  B & 0 
wrote  the  name  in  two  words,  Ohio  Pyle,  and  the  Western  Mary- 
land Railway  copied  the  mistake,  both  railroads  writing  it  thus  to 
this  day.  The  Postoffice,  however,  writes  it  correctly,  Ohiopyle. 

* The  Baptist  Church.  Following  is  the  first  matter  recorded  in  the 
original  church  record  book  of  The  Regular  Baptist  Church  at  Little  Ken- 
tucky. The  first  meeting  convened  on  May  22nd.  1834.  “Ministerial  aid  was 
Benoni  Allen,  William  Hall  and  John  Rockefeller.  Brother  James  Mitchell 
and  Brother  James  Thorpe  were  appointed  Deacons  of  said  church,  and 
Brother  Abner  Mitchell  was  appointed  to  clerk.  Immediately  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  church  there  was  one  candidate  for  Baptism,  and  after 
examination  the  church  agreed  to  receive  the  applicant  the  Baptism  was 
deferred  until  Monday  the  26th.  when  Brother  John  Thomas  attended  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  the  ordinance.” 

The  record  book  belongs  to  Shelby  Mitchell  of  Ohio  Pyle  through  whose 
courtesy  the  above  quotation  was  provided.  John  Rockefeller,  mentioned 
therein,  was  a Baptist  clergyman,  the  father  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  Sr. 
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Cucumber  Falls  which  is  within  the  proximity  of  The  Great  Falls  oi 
the  Youghiogheny  at  Ohiopyle.  A very  scenic  picnic  area. 

The  Mitchells  were  probably  the  oldest  settlers;  also  the 
Rush’s  and  Bailey’s.  The  Stewart’s  came  to  Ohiopyle  about  1850 
and  staked  out  most  of  the  town  for  themselves-  Old  Tariff  Andy 
(Congressman  Andrew  Stewart)  became  wealthy  and  willed  the 
Square,  opposite  the  present  school,  to  the  town.  It  was  set  aside 
as  a resting  place  for  the  weary  traveler.  Tariff  Andy  also  willed 
two  lots  across  the  street  for  a Presbyterian  Church  which  was 
never  built.  The  Town  Council  took  it  by  right  of  eminent  domain 
and  erected  a Borough  and  Fire  Hall.  Once  the  town  boasted  of  a 
tannery  and  spoke  factory.  Washington,  in  connection  with  his 
Great  Meadowns  Campaign  (1754),  on  arriving  at  “The  Great 
Crossings”  (once  Somerfield)  on  the  Youghiogheny  hoped  to  have 
transported  his  little  army  downstream  to  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio. 
He  and  an  Indian  scout  boated  down  as  far  as  the  Falls  where  he 
abandoned  this  plan  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  Nemacolin 
Trail  which  later  became  The  National  Pike.  Ferncliff  Park  was 
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purchased  by  the  Conservancy  because  it  contains  many  rare,  wild 
plants  that  do  not  grow  elsewhere  in  the  State.  Hikers  are  allow- 
ed in  'the  Park  but  are  prohibited  from  removing  any  of  the  plants. 
The  decaying  buildings  of  the  old  amusement  park  have  been  re- 
moved, leaving  a grove  of  large  trees  in  which  to  picnic.  Firewood 
is  available;  also  fireplaces  and  comfort  stations  are  to  be  built. 
Points  of  interest  in  the  Park  are  Point  Lookout,  Sandy  Beach  and 
the  opposite  cliffs  where  the  railroads  rejoin  the  river  in  the 
Canyon. 

Motorists  who  turn  off  Route  40  a’t  Chalk  Hill  Hotel  will  have 
a pleasant  drive  by  Seaton’s  Lake,  over  Kentuck,  down  the  hill  and 
across  the  one-way  bridge  over  Cucumber  Creek,  near  Cucumber 
Falls.  Also  one  can  turn  off  to  the  left  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rush  Tavern  in  Farmington.  And  there  is  also  Routes  281  and 
53  that  take  one  through  Confluence  and  thence  to  Ohiopyie.  The 
first  two  routes  are  the  most  direct  from  the  west.” 

One  of  the  nicest  descriptions  of  this  scenic  part  of  Fayette 
County  was  written  in  1893  in  a brochure  published  by  W.  H.  Pon- 
tius, a well  known  church  musician.  That  year  Dr.  Pontius  con- 
ducted a Summer  School  of  Music  at  Ohiopyie.  Speaking 
of  the  environs  he  said:  ‘‘Thousands  and  thousands  of  people  visit 
this  place  to  breathe  the  air,  drink  the  sparkling  water  that  gur- 
gles from  the  rocks,  and  to  feast  the  eyes  on  mountain  heights,  the 
gorges,  the  water-falls,  the  pre-historic  rocks  and  mounds.  Six 
mountains  look  down  upon  the  little  town.  It  was  here  that 
George  Washington  came  with  his  Indian  guide.  Mountain  peaks 
jut  up  so  close  to  the  little  village  that  a five  minute  walk  will  find 
you  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  mountain  scenery.  Excursions 
run  daily  from  Pittsburgh  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.” 

THE  TOM  FOSSIT  (FAUCETT)  STORY 

After  one  visits  the  Falls  and  the  Park  one  can  motor  over  a 
good  road  to  the  heights  of  Little  Kentuck.  In  what  was  once  a 
cultivated  field,  now  a brier-patch,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road 
there  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  Tom  Fossit  (Faucett).  A legible 
tombstone  marks  the  grave-  “Old  Tom  Fossit”  by  John  S. 
Ritenour,  published  in  1926  tells  the  story  about  this  controversial 
character.  If  one  takes  the  Jumonville  Road  that  turns  off  of 
Route  40  opposite  the  Summit  Hotel  one  will  come  to  an  old  house 
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The  tombstone  of  old  Thomas  Faucett  who  is  purported  to  have  killed 
General  Edward  Braddock  during  the  Battle  of  the  Monongahela,  July  9th. 
1755.  The  tombstone  is  located  in  a vacant,  brier-strewn  field  once  belong- 
ing to  Jacob  Rush.  The  field  is  on  the  left  side  of  road  on  way  to  old  Ken- 
tuck  Settlement  on  the  ridge  above  the  Youghiogheny  River  near  Ohiopyle 
Picture  through  the  courtesy  of  Harold  Marietta,  Ohiopyle,  Penna. 

that  once  was  operated  by  Fossit  (Faucett)  as  a tavern.  A 
Pennsylvania  marker  stands  in  front  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Tilghman  Mitchell,  her  two  sons,  Shelby  and  Emmlyn, 
who  live  in  Ohiopyle,  next  to  Ferncliff  Park,  are  direct  descen- 
dants of  the  Mitchells  who  settled  in  Kentuck.  In  the  Spring  of 
1954  the  Editor  visited  this  family.  The  story  of  Tom  Fossit  has 
come  down  orally  through  this  family.  It  was  'the  Mitchell  family 
that  gave  asylum  to  Old  Tom  Fossit  in  his  last  days.  He  lived  to 
be  over  one  hundred  nine  years.  On  his  gravestone  the  name 
is  spelled  TOM  FAUCETT.  The  Mitchell  version  is  as  follows: 
“Old  Tom  Faucett  spent  his  last  years  on  the  Mtichell  farm.  The 
family  allowed  him  to  build  his  own  log  cabin.  He  built  it  without 
doors.  After  the  day’s  work  he  would  walk  back  to  his  cabin. 
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Sitting  down  in  front  of  it,  with  a pile  of  sticks  around  him,  he 
would  begin  to  whittle,  making  odds  and  ends.  When  he  was 
ready  for  bed  he  crawled  in  through  one  of  the  windows,  and  al- 
ways had  his  squirrel  rifle  by  his  bed  prepared  for  intruders.  Old 
Tom  was  always  worried  about  something.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  called  the  family  to  his  bedside  where  he  confessed  that 
he  shot  General  Edward  Braddock  during  the  afternoon  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Monongahela,  July  9th.  1755.  That  morning  Tom’s 
brother,  a private  in  the  Provincial  army,  pleaded  with  the  General 
not  to  make  battle  with  a solid  formation  of  troops — as  the  Indian 
warfare  of  ambuscade  would  put  his  troops  at  a great  disadvant- 
age. There  was  an  argument.  In  a fitful  wrath  Braddock  drew 
his  sword  and  killed  Tom’s  brother.  Tom  was  a witness  to  the 
slaying.  He  decided  then  and  there  that  when  the  occasion  would 
present  itself  he  would  be  avenged  of  his  brother.  At  the  height 
of  the  fateful  struggle  Tom,  standing  behind  a tree,  fired  at  the 
General.  He  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.” 

Here  is  an  extract  from  Brown’s  “Miscellanies”  (1896). 
“He  (Andrew  Stewart)  possessed  a rich  store  of  personal 
and  local  information  which  was  useful  not  only  to  the  historian 
but  the  seeker  of  information.  He  often  told  what  he  knew  cr 
had  learned  of  the  shooting  of  General  Braddock  in  his  disastrous 
battle  in  1755.  It  has  many  times  been  asserted,  and  generally 
believed,  that  he  was  shot  by  one  of  his  own  men  on  account  of 
his  obstinacy  in  fighting  the  French  and  Indians  upon  open  ground, 
instead  of  taking  to  cover  as  the  enemy  did. 

Tom  Fasset  (Fossit)  was  long  ago  designated  as  the  man 
who  fired  the  fatal  shot,  whether  the  result  of  the  shot,  the  shot 
was  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  general  result.  Here  is  what 
Stewart  said  more  than  fifty  years  ago  to  Sherman  Day,  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  best  historians:  “Honorable  Andrew  Stewart*  of 
Uniontown,  says  he  knew  and  often  conversed  with  Tom  Fossit, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  avow,  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  that 
he  shot  General  Braddock.  Fasset  was  a man  of  gigantic  frame, 
of  uncivilized,  half-savage  propensities,  and  spent  most  of  his  life 

among  the  mountains  as  a . He  would 

occasionally  come  into  town  and  get  drunk.  Sometimes  he  would 
repel  inquiries  into  the  affair  of  Braddock’s  death  by  putting  his 

* Honorable  Andrew  Stewart  was  born  near  McClellandstown  in  Ger- 
man Township.  Fayette  County,  in  1791.  His  life  and  public  service  are  of 
national  fame.  He  died  near  Uniontown,  Penna.  July  16th.  1872. 
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fingers  to  his  lips,  and  uttering  a sort  of  buzzing  sound : At  others 
he  would  burst  into  tears  and  appear  greatly  agitated  by  conflict- 
ing passions.” 

The  spectacular  Falls,  the  Youghiogheny  Canyon,  Ferncliff 
Park,  the  graveside  of  the  old  giant  Fossit  of  Braddock  fame — 
these  should  provide  the  community  of  Ohiopyle  with  opportun- 
ities to  re-attract  its  quota  of  tourists  who  are  looking 
for  out-of-the-way  places. 


QUALITY  A TRADITION  SINCE  1878 


ICE  CREAM  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


! 


The  oldest  commercial  manufacturers  of  ice  cream  west  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains,  the  I.  N.  Hagan  Ice  Cream 
Company  continues  to  proudly  serve  quality  products  to 
Fayette  County  and  surrounding  areas. 


THE  CENTURY  INN 

ESTABLISHED  1794 

SCENERY  HILL,  PENNA.  ON  ROUTE  40 
BETWEEN 

BROWNSVILLE  AND  WASHINGTON,  PENNA 
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The  Oldest  Trail  & Tavern  West  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains 

(THE  NATIONAL  ROAD) 

Route  40,  The  National  Road,  between  Cumberland,  Md.  and 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia  has  more  ’to  offer  the  tourist  in  the  way 
of  scenery,  history,  new  motels,  old  fashioned  inns,  numerous  good 
restaurants — than  any  other  stretch  of  road  in  America.  And  as 
for  side-trips  in  ’the  Tablelands  there  is  more  to  be  had  now  than 
in  any  previous  era. 

On  reading  Whitman’s  “Song  of  The  Open  Road”  my  imagina- 
tion carries  me  along  Route  40  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  across 
the  Appalachians  and  out  into  ’the  vast  plains  of  the  west.  There 
is  the  Mohawk  Trail  across  the  Empire  State,  and  The  Lincoln 
Highway  across  the  Keystone  State.  These  too  are  old  trails  west- 
ward. But  the  bulk  of  traffic  and  epochal  events,  in  the  early 
period  of  our  civilization,  are  associated  with  Route  40.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  our  founding  fathers  began  the  widening  and 
improving  of  an  old  Indian  trail  first  known  as  Nemacolin’s  Path. 

This  path  began  at  the  astern  base  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains where  Wills  Creek  joined  the  Potomac  River.  Here  was 
situated  an  Indian  village.  Presently  a Trading  Post  and  Fort 
were  erected,  and  from  these  grew  a village  of  log-houses.  Spread- 
ing gradually  from  the  river  up  the  hillsides  to  the  mountains, 
decade  after  decade,  the  city  of  Cumberland,  Maryland  is  still  busy 
absorbing  more  houses  and  people.  It  was  the  push  westward 
that  caused  it  to  start  growing.  Old  Thomas  Cresap  who  lived 
near  Fort  Cumberland,  and  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  George 
Nemaeolin,  commenced  widening  the  trail  about  the  year  of  1750. 
This  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  providing  settlers  a way  to  haul 
’their  families  and  goods  across  the  mountain  barrier,  but  to  make 
it  possible  for  The  Ohio  Company,  a fur-trading  business,  to  com- 
pete with  the  French  who  by  reason  of  water  transportation  were 
coming  into  the  Ohio  Valley. 

But  as  so  often  happens  the  rights  of  commerce  had  to  be 
enforced  by  military  power.  England  looked  upon  the  French  fur- 
traders  in  the  Ohio  Valley  as  encroaching  on  the  “granted” 
domains  of  its  coastal  colonies.  So  late  in  1753  a young  Vir- 
ginian was  sent  across  the  mountain  to  inform  the  French  of  ’their 
trespass.  And  since  the  French  unheeded  the  demands  to  quit 
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'the  country  a regiment  of  soldiers  took  over.  And  this  narrow 
Indian  path,  first  widened  for  pack-horses  to  carry  furs  east,  was 
again  improved  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  an  army  with 
supplies  and  ordnance  across  the  mountains.  Again  the  following 
year  with  a much  larger  force  the  ill-fated  General  Braddock 
found  it  necessary  to  build  bridges  across  mountain  streams,  dump 
pounded  stones  and  logs  into  soft  stretches  and  make  wider  the 
road.  And  for  over  fifty  years  it  was  known  as  Braddock’s  Road 
between  Cumberland  and  the  summit  of  the  westermost  range  of 
mountains. 

From  the  year  of  Braddock’s  defeat  until  twenty-five  years 
after  the  Revolutionary  War  this  oldest  of  west-ward  routes  re- 
mained unchanged.  Even  though  the  going  was  tough  across  the 
Allegheny  ridges  the  west-bound  pioneers  could  risk  the  hazards 
for  the  assurance  that  on  the  other  side  glided  a deep,  wide  river. 
Here  with  their  family  and  goods  they  could  leave  the  road  for  the 
river.  The  arrested  development  of  this  old  trail  was  not  caused 
by  the  cessation  of  travel.  The  border  warfare  with  the  Indians, 
the  war  with  England,  and  the  organization  of  a new  government 
were  the  chief  factors  of  delay. 


This  is  a very  old  picture  depicting  a scene  along  the  National  Road 
that  was  a daily  occurrence.  It  shows  housewives  from  the  neighborhood 
resting  beside  a spring  named  for  General  Braddock.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  might  know  its  location.  Picture  thru  courtesy  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad. 
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The  new  government  was  slow  in  adopting  a policy  to  aid  the 
people  in  finding  land  and  home  over  the  mountain  Some  felt, 
among  them  Washington,  that  it  were  better  to  provide  a water 
route  rather  than  a road-route.  The  plan  of  backing  up  waters 
east  and  west  of  the  mountain,  connecting  the  two  water-routes 
with  a short  land-portage  on  top  was  thought  the  most  serviceable 
and  by  far  the  cheapest  to  maintain.  But  the  demand  for  imme- 
diate transportation  west-ward  was  so  urgent  that  finally  the 
government  decided  in  favor  of  improving  the  old  Braddock  Road. 
The  next  hundred  years,  roughly  from  1808  to  1908,  it  was  known 
as  The  National  Pike.  But  only  the  first  half  of  this  period  was 
the  road  used  to  maximum  capacity.  When  the  first  railroad 
crossed  the  first  mountain  in  the  world,  which  happened  to  be  in 
the  same  county  where  the  National  Pike  crossed  the  Allegheny 
divide,  this  old  trail  went  into  its  second  and  last  decline.  This  was 
in  the  1850’s  about  ten  years  before  the  Civil  War.  From  that 
period  until  the  arrival  of  the  auto-age  the  old  trail  was  practically 
unused.  It  was  kept  up  here  and  there  by  local  citizens  for  local 
haulage.  The  wear  and  tear  of  the  weather  worked  faster  than 
the  tardy  efforts  of  individuals  living  along  it.  The  government 
appropriated  insufficient  funds  for  its  upkeep,  since  it  was  no 
longer  primarily  a carrier  of  inter-state  commerce.  But  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  present  building  of  highways  for  auto  traf- 
fic Route  40  has  constantly  been  developed.  And  where  once  the 
going  was  most  rugged  it  has  become  as  smooth  and  effortless 
as  on  a level  straightway. 

The  changes  in  the  road  itself,  together  with  its  environs, 
have  been  radical.  When  Washington  and  Gist  first  started  over 
^ ^ was  but  a narrow  path  in  the  unending  mountain  wilderness. 

In  those  days  it  was  not  necessary  to  watch  traffic  lights  or  dodge 
vehicles.  One  had  to  be  alerted  for  silent  red-skinned  men  hiding 
behind  huge  trees,  ready  to  attack  with  tomahawk,  bow  and  arrow 
or  fire-arm.  It  had  many  sharp  turns  and  steep  grades.  And 
hardly  anyone  had  built  a house  by  its  side  where  it  snaked  its 
way  thru  trees  and  over  rocks  across  the  mountains.  But  this 
was  not  for  long.  Isolated  log-cabins,  then  small  communities, 
grew  up  around  stone  taverns  and  stables  where  horses  were 
changed.  The  wilderness  receded  as  cultivated  fields  penetrated 
deeper  each  side  of  the  Pike.  In  the  valleys,  east  and  west  of  the 
mountains,  the  farmers  could  market  their  produce  in  cities  and 
on  top  of  the  mountains  their  market  was  the  travelling  public, 
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dependent  on  taverns  for  rest  and  food.  Cumberland,  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  mountain,  in  1830  had  a population  of  1162.  It 
depended  principally  upon  the  through  traffic  between  the  sea 
board  and  the  interior,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  transfer  sta- 
tions. The  many  warehouses  there  in  the  spring  and  fall  seasons 
would  be  filled  with  freight  for  the  West.  Many  people  made 
wagoning  a profitable  business.  During  the  height  of  the  travell- 
ing season  one  hundred  or  more  people  each  day  would  start  West 
from  the  Cumberland  transfer  stations.  Stage  owners  grew  rich. 
There  was  one  schedule  of  stage  coaches  that  left  Baltimore  and 
Washington  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  and  seventy-eight  hours  later  would  be  in  Wheeling. 
Another  schedule  left  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  and 
made  the  time  by  daylight  in  four  days.  The  distance  was  at  least 
270  miles.  This  was  fast  travelling  for  stage  coaches  over  eigh- 
teen mountain  ranges  stretching  from  Frederick,  Maryland  to 
Washington,  Pennsylvania. 

When  the  National  Pike  was  first  laid  from  Cumberland  west- 
ward the  cut  of  timber  was  sixty  feet  wide.  The  road-bed  was 
twenty  feet  wide  covered  with  stone  twelve  inches  deep,  none 
longer  than  three  inches,  and  the  artificial  stratum  to  be  supported 
on  each  side  by  solid  shoulders.  The  recollections  of  those  who 
travelled  the  Pike  during  its  first  fifty  years  ‘are  loth  to  admit 
that  there  were  never  before  such  landlords,  such  taverns,  such 
dinners,  such  whiskey,  such  bustle  or  such  endless  calvacades  of 
coaches  and  wagons  as  could  be  seen  anywhere  anyday  between 
Frederick  and  Wheeling.’  The  wagons  were  so  numerous  that  the 
leaders  of  one  team  had  their  noses  in  the  trough  at  the  end  of  the 
wagon  ahead,  and  the  coaches,  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses, 
dashed  along  at  a speed  of  which  few  have  any  conception.  Be- 
sides the  coaches  and  wagons  there  were  gentlemen  travelling 
singly  in  the  saddle;  and  there  were  enormous  droves  of  sheep, 
herds  of  cattle  which  at  times  blocked  the  road  for  miles.  The 
compactness  of  the  traffic  secured  it  from  robbers  to  some  extent. 
However  the  traveller  often  had  his  trip  spiced  by  the  occasional 
assault  of  a highwayman.  Nearly  every  mile  had  its  tavern,  and 
every  tavern  its  pretty  maid. 

There  were  rival  lines  of  coaches,  and  the  competition  led  to 
over-driving  and  many  accidents.  The  passengers  became  parti- 
sans of  the  line  by  which  they  travelled.  The  threats  of  the  dis- 
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putants  were  often  emphasized  by  an  exhibition  of  bowie-knives 
and  pistols,  which  more  than  once  led  to  the  verge  of  a battle. 
Among  themselves  the  passengers  in  each  coach  were  on  most 
friendly  terms,  and  the  driver,  usually  an  old  hand,  could  tell 
stories  by  the  hour  to  beguile  his  companions  on  the  box-seat. 

The  rival  lines  brought  rival  taverns  into  existence.  As  the 
two  competing  coaches  drove  into  the  village  for  supper  they 
pulled  up  before  their  separate  taverns.  The  taverns  were  uni- 
formly excellent.  In  some  instances  they  were  so  durably  built 
that  they  are  still  in  good  condition.  Century  Inn,  located  at 
Scenery  Hill,  is  still  in  business.  It  was  built  in  1794.  Because  it 
is  the  oldest  tavern  in  continuous  operation  special  mention  of  it 
will  be  made  later. 

The  gilt-covered  tavern  sign  glittering  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  was  to  the  weary  hungry  traveller  like  coming  into  harbor 
from  a turbulent  sea.  The  moss-grown  trough  framed  by  mint 
overflowed  and  trickled  melodiously  before  the  porch,  at  one  end 
of  which  an  archway  led  into  the  stable-yard.  The  interior  of  the 
tavern  was  substantially  furnished  without  filigree  or  veneer.  The 
floors  were  sanded,  and  the  beams  in  the  ceiling  were  uncovered. 
An  hour  before  the  coach  was  due  the  landlord  was  to  be  found  in 
a little  alcove  of  the  tap-room  transferring  his  liquors  from  demi- 
johns to  bottles,  setting  his  glasses  in  single  file.  The  villagers 
appeared  at  their  doors;  for  the  arrival  of  the  coach,  although  a 
routine  event,  acquired  a fresh  interest  from  day  to  day.  As  they 
glanced  towards  the  curve  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  their  anticipa- 
tions were  soon  fulfilled.  Here  it  came,  ahead  of  time,  swaying 
and  pitching  perilously,  the  horses  at  full  gallop,  and  the  driver 
swinging  his  whip  with  a pistol-like  snap  over  their  heads.  No 
sooner  did  the  Host  hear  it  than-  with  a parting  admonition  to  the 
kitchen,  he  hastened  to  the  porch,  and  stood  there  with  a beaming 
face,  the  picture  of  welcome,  as  the  coach  rounded  up  under  a 
sturdy  wide-branched  chestnut  tree,  greeting  the  passengers,  as 
the  driver  threw  his  reins  to  the  waiting  hostlers. 

The  stage  drivers  were  a jolly  set  of  men,  proud  of  their 
status,  some  of  them,  in  their  own  estimation,  felt  more  important 
than  the  congressman  or  cabinet  member  riding  in  their  coach. 
They  were  expected  to  posses  a good  knowledge  of  horse  anatomy 
and  to  use  the  long  whip  gracefully  but  not  too  much.  The  drivers 
were  all  provided  with  a horn  which  they  blew  on  arriving  at  or 
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departing  from  a station.  They  were  armed  with  whatever  wea- 
pons they  chose  to  carry,  and  they  generally  chose  to  carry  the 
best  weapons  procurable,  as  it  sometimes  happened  that  they  were 
attacked  especially  if  carrying  U.  S.  Mail.  The  traffic  seemed  like 
a frieze  with  an  endless  procession  of  figures.  There  were  some- 
times sixteen  gayly-painted  coaches  each  way  a day.  The  cattle 
and  sheep  were  never  out  of  sight.  The  canvas  covered  wagons 
were  drawn  by  six,  ten  and  twelve  horses,  with  bows  of  bells  over 
their  collars.  And  there  were  freight  wagons  from  Baltimore  to 
Wheeling  which  carried  ten  tons,  and  made  nearly  as  good  time 
as  the  coaches.  They  were  drawn  by  ten  horses,  and  the  rear 
wheels  were  ten  feet  high.  The  families  of  statesmen  and  mer- 
chants went  by  in  private  vehicles.  While  most  of  the  travellers 
were  unostentatious  a few  had  splendid  equipages  and  employed 
outriders. 


TOLL  HOUSE  on  National  Road  (Rt.  40)  between  Uniontown  and 
Brownsville,  Penna.  Three  others  still  extant  (1)  West  of  Cumberland  and 
the  Narrows  (2)  At  Addison  and  (3)  At  Claysville,  Penna.  Thru  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Evening  Standard,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
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Within  a mile  of  the  road  the  country  was  a wildenress,  but 
on  the  highway  the  traffic  was  as  dense  and  as  continuous  as  in 
the  main  street  of  a city.  What  a sight  this  never-ending,  narrow 
procession  thru  the  wilderness  must  have  been.  Just  a few  steps 
from  the  road  and  one  would  find  an  unbroken  wilderness  inhabited 
by  bear,  deer,  panther  and  rattlesnakes.  But  on  the  road  was 
merriment,  and  hope  stirred  the  hearts  of  all  who  sought  a new 
home  beyond  the  western  horizon.  When  other  diversions  were 
lacking,  when  there  were  no  rivalries  to  defend,  when  all  the  good 
stories  had  been  told,  and  the  current  events  had  been  discussed 
until  they  were  threadbare,  the  passengers  sometimes  amused 
themselves  by  holding  letters  at  arms  length  out  of  the  windows, 
beckoning  the  villagers,  who  supposing  they  were  for  them,  would 
follow  for  many  a weary  mile.  One  day  the  trick  was  practised 
upon  a Daniel  Oster,  who,  to  the  gratification  of  the  passengers, 
pursued  the  coach  up  a long,  steep  hill.  The  distance  between  he 
and  them  was  so  great  that  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  he  could 
reach  them.  Oster  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  He  knew  they  were 
playing  a game  at  his  expense  and  had  decided  to  make  an  example 
of  the  prankster.  “Who  has  a letter  for  me?”  he  fiercely  demanded 
when  he  had  overtaken  the  coach  and  ordered  the  driver  to  stop. 
None  answered,  wherewith  Oster  snatched  a bunch  of  the  letters. 
“If  you  don’t  confess  which  one  it  is,  I’ll  pepper  and  salt  the  whole 
crowd,”  he  said.  Finding  that  the  prankster  was  unwilling  to  own 
up,  the  other  passengers  surrendered  him.  Oster  dragged  him  out 
of  the  coach  and  gave  him  a merciless  thrashing.  “Now”,  he  said, 
“don’t  fool  me  any  more.”  In  his  neighborhood,  at  least,  the 
amusement  soon  became  obsolete. 

The  first  coach  of  the  Troy  pattern  was  sent  from  Philadelphia 
by  James  Reeside  in  the  winter  of  1829.  It  had  been  won  by  the 
owner  upon  a bet  on  the  presidential  election  the  previous  year. 
He  intended  that  President  Andrew  Jackson  would  be  the  first 
person  to  ride  in  it  from  Cumberland  to  Washington  and  ride  in 
it  for  his  inauguration.  Jackson  came  as  far  as  Cumberland  in 
his  own  private  carriage  and  a poor  one  at  that.  No  doubt  he  was 
pleased  with  the  finest  coach  he  had  ever  seen,  but  “By  the  Eter- 
nal” he  would  not  ride  to  Washington  in  a free  coach.  He  would 
be  under  no  obligations  to  anybody.  So  his  old  shabby  two-horse 
carriage  not  only  took  him  to  Washington  but  back  to  “The  Her- 
mitage” eight  years  later. 

President  Zacharay  Taylor  (President  United  States  March  4, 
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1849  to  July  9,  1850  upon  his  death  succeeded  by  Millard  Filmore, 
Vice  Piesident)  and  party  were  conveyed  over  the  road  in 
1849.  The  road  was  a perfect  glare  of  ice,  and  everything  above 
ground  literally  sheeted  with  frost.  To  a southerner  like  General 
Taylor  who  had  never  seen  the  like,  the  scenery  was  novel.  In 
going  down  a spur  of  Meadow  Mountain  the  Presidential  coach 
with  the  others  danced  and  waltzed  on  the  polished  road,  first  to 
one  side,  then  to  the*  other,  threatening  to  overturn  most  any 
moment.  Thomas  Shriver,  one  of  the  famous  names  associated 
with  the  building  of  the  Pike  and  the  development  of  its  trans- 
portation, was  in  the  rear.  He  felt  responsible  for  the  security  of 
the  Nation’s  head.  Down  each  hill  and  mountain  his  bare  head 
could  be  seen  protruding  through  the  window  of  his  coach  to  dis- 
cover if  the  President’s  was  still  upon  its  wheels.  The  iron-gray 
head  of  the  President  with  the  same  frequency  could  be  seen  out- 
side the  window,  not  anxious  for  his  safety  or  the  others,  but  to 
look  upon  what  seemed  to  him  an  Arctic  panaroma. 

One  time  Henry  Clay,  who  was  called  the  ‘Father  of  the 
National  Pike’  was  coming  east  on  the  mail-coach.  It  was  upset 
on  a pile  of  limestone  turning  a street-corner  in  Uniontown.  After 
scrambling  out  he  relit  his  cigar,  looked  after  the  other  passengers 
and  said,  “Gentlemen,  this  is  undoubtedly  mixing  the  clay  of 
Kentucky  with  the  limestone  of  Pennsylvania.” 


Stage-coach  and  four  along  The  National  Road.  Picture  taken  in  front 
of  a tavern.  Place  unknown.  Courtesy  of  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
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But  one  could  expect  another  kind  of  mixture  that  anyone 
would  sit  down  for: 

BUCKWHEAT  CAKES-COUNTRY  SAUSAGE  MAPLE  SYRUP 

“The  old  taverns  of  The  National  Road  have  never  been  sur- 
passed for  bounteous  entertainment  and  good  cheer.  It  may  seem 
a trifling  thing  to  be  written  down  in  serious  history  that  the  old 
taverns  of  the  mountains  excelled  all  others  in  the  matter  of  serv- 
ing buckwheat  cakes  (sausage  and  maple  syrup).  There  are  men 
and  women  still  living  along  the  National  Road  who  often  heard 
the  great  statesman,  orator  and  patriot,  Henry  Clay,  praising  the 
good  qualities  of  the  buckwheat  cakes  furnished  by  the  taverns 
with  as  much  fervor  and  more  enthusiasm  than  he  ever  exhibited 
in  commending  his  favorite  measure-  the  Protective  Tariff.  As 
a matter  of  fact  it  might  be  stated  that  the  making  of  buckwheat 
cakes  is  essentially  a home  industry. 

Another  memorable  feature  of  the  mountain  taverns  was  the 
immense  fires  kept  constantly  burning  in  the  old  bar-rooms  during 
the  old-time  winters.  In  many  instances  the  grates  were  seven 
feet  in  length  with  corresponding  width  and  depth,  and  would 
contain  an  ordinary  load  of  coal ; and  when  the  fires  were  stirred 
up  in  these  immense  grates,  and  set  to  roaring,  the  jolly  old  wag- 
oners occupying  the  bar  rooms  paid  little  heed  to  the  howling 
mountain  weather.  The  old  landlord  of  the  mountains  took  special 
pride  in  keeping  up  his  bar  room  fire.  He  kept  a poker  from  six 
to  eight  feet  long  and  would  not  allow  it  to  be  used  by  anyone  but 
himself.  Boss  Rush,  not  inaptly  termed  “The  Prince  of  Land- 
lords”, was  so  careful  and  punctilious  about  the  management  of 
his  bar  room  fire  that  he  kept  his  big  poker  under  lock  and  key 
so  that  no  one  could  use  it  but  himself,  always  using  it  at  the 
right  time,  and  keeping  up  a uniform  and  proper  temperature  for 
the  comfort  of  his  guests.”  Searight  pp.  245,246 

PURE  WHISKEY 

“The  National  Road  had  its  contingent  of  quaint  characters, 
eccentric  men — philosophers  in  one  sense,  and  loafers  in  another. 
They  were  indigenous  to  the  road,  could  not  live  away  from  it,  and 
enjoyed  the  precarious  subsistence  they  obtained  on  it.  The  lode- 
stone  that  attracted  them  and  attached  them  to  the  road,  probably 
above  all  ether  influences,  was  the  pure  whiskey.  It  was  plentiful 
and  cheap,  and  could  be  obtained  almost  for  the  mere  asking.  It 
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did  not  contain  the  elements  of  modern  whiskey,  which  excites 
men  to  revolution,  insurrection,  violence  and  insanity.”  Searight 
p.  248 

Tolls  were  abolished  on  the  Pike  in  1878.  The  last  stage 
coaches  disappeared  from  it  about  1870.  As  late  as  1882  the 
veteran  Sandy  Conner  could  daily  be  seen  perched  on  his  one- 
horse  spring-wagon,  carrying  mail  from  Frostburg  to  Grantsville 
with  an  occasional  passenger  by  his  side.  “The  dust  indeed  has 
settled  and  given  root  to  grass  and  shrubbery,  which  in  many 
cases  show  how  complete  the  decadence  is.  The  black-snakes, 
copperheads,  rattlesnakes  that  were  always  plentiful  in  the  moun- 
tains have  become  so  used  to  the  non-instrusion  of  man  that  they 
sun  themselves  in  the  centre  of  the  highway.  Many  of  the  villages 
which  were  prosperous  in  the  coaching  days  have  fallen  asleep, 
and  the  wagon  of  a peddler  or  a farmer  is  alone  seen  where  once 
the  travel  was  enormous” — so  records  Thomas  Scharf  in  1882. 

As  a child  the  stories  about  the  old  National  Pike  as  told  by 
my  great  uncles  were  more  intriguing  than  a western  movie.  The 
throngs  of  people  seeking  new  homes,  the  entertainment  of  cele- 
brities, the  gay  social  life  of  the  taverns,  the  rough  and  ready 
waggoners,  the  flamboyant  airs  of  the  stage-coach  drivers,  the 
mishaps  of  travel  both  humorous  and  tragic,  and  the  pilfering  of 
some  unfortunate  stranger,  these  and  many  other  anecdotes  were 
told  many  a winter  evening  as  we  raked  roasted  chestnuts  from 
the  live  ashes  of  our  open  hearth.  It  seemed  as  though  the  drama 
of  life  had  come  and  gone  off  stage  before  I was  born.  And 
through  the  years  since  when  speeding  over  its  scenic  rises  and 
dips  the  imagery  of  its  days  of  drama  would  come  to  mind  when 
passing  Little  Crossings,  Bear  Camp,  Great  Meadows  and  Tom- 
linson’s Inn.  At  Great  Meadows  one  now  has  the  privilege  of 
visiting  The  Fort  Necessity  Museum.  Mrs.  Preston  Martin,  the 
Curator,  is  most  helpful  in  describing  the  exhibits  pertaining  to 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  No  student  of  American  history  can 
afford  passing  up  this  spot  where  Washington  began  his  career. 

CEUTURY  INN— 1794 

For  years  I have  stopped,  hither  and  yon,  places  like  Fred- 
erick, Hagerstown,  Cumberland,  Uniontown,  Little  Washington 
and  Wheeling.  These  were  the  chief  transfer  stations  in  the  olden 
days.  One  would  think  that  in  one  or  more  of  these  places  there 
still  stood  one  of  the  original  taverns  with  the  changeless  facade 
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and  that  old-fashioned  hospitality.  But  like  the  old  pike  these 
too  have  made  way  for  the  needs  of  our  modern  world.  It  was  but 
five  years  ago  however  that  my  wish  thinking  was  fulfilled,  and 
in  the  least  expected  locale.  Perched  on  the  brow  of  Scenery 
Hill,  twelve  miles  west  of  Brownsville,  there  stood  Century  Inn- 
Under  the  title  on  an  old-fashioned  sign  hanging  from  a post  was 
this:  “Established  1794”.  Parking  the  car  I approached  the  Inn 
and  recognized  instantly  that  here  was  one  of  the  earliest  land- 
marks of  the  Pike  still  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation.  A good 
sized  stone  tavern  with  facade  and  interior  just  as  in  the  olden 
days.  The  solidity  of  the  stone,  the  beams,  the  floorings  and  the 
furniture  were  like  the  hills  from  which  they  came.  The  only 
concession  to  modernity  were  the  electrical  fixtures  and  kitchen 
gadgets.  Even  mine  host,  though  dressed  in  present  day  fashion 
was  not  one  whit  the  less  hospitable  than  his  famous  predecessors. 

The  present  owner  is  a dentist  Dr.  Gordon  F.  Harrington  of 
Charleroi,  Pa.  who  with  his  wife  purchased  it  in  1946.  A Mrs- 
Gehrline  previously  owned  and  operated  it  since  1900.  The  Har- 
ringtons, antique  collectors,  realized  the  intrinsic  value  of  this 
ancient  landmark,  and  have  utilized  their  resources  to  conserve 
its  original  style  and  atmosphere.  It  was  built  by  George  Hill 
and  first  used  as  a residence-  Stephen,  a son  of  George  turned 
it  into  a tavern  at  the  time  the  National  Road  was  built,  according 
to  Edwin  Binns  of  Brownsville  the  great  grand-son  of  Stephen 
Hill.  The  village  was  named  Hillsborough  after  Stephen  Hill,  but 
in  later  years  it  has  been  changed  to  Scenery  Hill,  the  highest 
elevation  in  Washington  Co.  Penna.  Mr.  Harrington  told  the 
author  that  in  early  times  huge  bonfires  made  of  pitch-tar  would 
be  lit  on  the  highest  eminence  in  times  of  political  stress,  sig- 
nalling the  settlers  to  attend  a meeting  at  the  Inn.  In  the  same 
year  the  Inn  was  built  occurred  the  Whiskey  Rebellion-  Mr.  Har 
rington  has  the  original  flag  which  was  raised  by  the  government 
troops  at  Parkinson’s  Ferry.  It  is  perhaps  the  oldest  American 
army  flag  in  existence.  It  was  also  in  this  Inn  that  Albert  Gallatin 
entertained  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  upon  returning  from  his 
western  tour.  It  was  Stephen  Hill,  who  established  the  first  stage 
coach  line  between  Brownsville,  Pa.  and  Wheeling,  W.  Va- 

There  are  very  few  Inns  in  America  that  antedate  The  Cen- 
tury Inn,  that  at  the  same  time  have  preserved  their  original  form 
and  have  been  in  continous  operation.  It  might  not  be  too  far 
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from  the  truth  to  say  that  The  Century  Inn  is  the  oldest  original 
Inn  in  continuous  operation  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  And 
what  is  more  its  life  has  been  identified  with  the  most  historic 
road  to  the  west.  Passing  this  old  landmark  has  been  the  pro- 
cession of  American  civilization.  Here  is  where  wined,  dined  and 
snored  the  stalwart  people  with  the  glint  of  the  western  sun  in 
their  eyes. 

Today  we  have  wider  and  smoother  roads.  Traffic  moves  so 
fast  that  we  have  lost  the  sense  of  landscape.  We  rest  comfortably 
in  our  cars  but  this  is  a poor  substitute  for  the  social  comforts  of  a 
more  leisurely  society  that  interchange  stories,  games,  and  con- 
viviality in  the  wayside  tavern.  Now  huge  freight  trucks  pound 
along  the  old  pike  day  and  night.  They  trample  down  the  old 
familiar  scenes,  take  big  bites  out  of  a young  s:and  of  trees.  Like 
a plague  of  grasshoppers  each  year  they  make  the  landscape  more 
barren.  Mammoth  factories  convert  our  resources  into  gadgets 
useful  and  otherwise.  As  man  progresses  in  his  desire  for  the 
things  he  makes  he  seems  no  longer  contented  with  the  things  as 
God  made  them.  The  Indian  and  his  narrow  trail,  his  small  com- 
munities set  in  the  midst  of  the  abundance  of  nature  was  a differ- 
ent use  of  the  land.  The  improved  road  now  shunts  us  thru 
a landscape  showing  more  and  more  the  scarcity  of  nature’s  ori- 
ginal abundance.  The  road  like  ‘ole  man  river’  keeps  rolling  along 
but  with  it  the  debris  and  flotsam  of  an  exploited  land.  The  Indian 
accepted  the  things  as  God  made  them.  His  security  lay  in  the 
ever-dependable  abundance  of  nature.  The  white  man  has  pro- 
gressively widened  and  improved  his  means  of  commerce  with 
nature,  and  his  insecurity  grows  apace  thru  the  increment  of 
scarcity. 

The  old  pike  reveals  the  radically  different  cultures.  The 
Century  Inn  stands  as  a symbolic  sign-post  between  the  final 
phases  of  these  separate  cultures.  It  reflects  the  solid  economy  of 
the  pioneer  before  the  age  of  industrialization.  It  was  built  in 
such  wise  that  changes  were  unnecessary.  It  was  built  honestly 
and  nobly  from  materials  just  as  nature  provided,  and  just  as  the 
brawn  of  manual  labor  and  the  symmetry  of  simple  hearts  could 
mold  into  lasting  beauty. 

“We  hear  no  more  of  the  clanging  hoof, 

And  the  stage  coach  rattling  by; 

For  the  Steam  King  rules  the  traveled  world  , 

And  the  old  pike’s  left  to  die.’’ 
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PRICES  IN  THE  GOOD  DAYS 
‘‘The  following  innkeepers  rates  established  at  the  April  term 
of  court  in  1798  are  somewhat  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  pre- 


sent day. 

1 —  A hot  dinner  for  a gentleman,  with  beer  or  cider  .72 

2 —  A supper  or  breakfast  48 

3 —  French  brandy,  half  pint  .44 

4 —  Peacii  brandy,  half  pint  .30 

5 —  Lodging  in  clean  sheets  .44 

6 —  Lodging  in  sheets  before  used  12 

7 —  Hay  per  night,  per  horse  .30 

8 —  Hay  for  horse  for  24  hours  .54 

9 —  Maderia  and  Claret  wine  per  quart  2.40 

10 —  Port,  Sherry,  or  Lisbon  wine  1.80 

11 —  Whiskey,  four  ounces  (gill)  .11 

12 —  Other  wine,  per  quart  1.20 

13 —  Corn  and  oats,  per  quart  .06 

14 —  Lodging  for  servants  .12 

15 —  Cold  dinner  for  gentleman  .45 

16 —  Supper  and  breakfast  for  servant  .30 

17 —  Dinner  for  servant  44 
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“FORTY-FOUR  YEARS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  A HUNTER” 
by  Meshack  Browning  contains  many  highly  exciting  hunt- 
ing experiences  enjoyed  by  this  courageous  Maryland  hun- 
ter. It  also  gives  a very  accurate  and  appealing  description 
of  the  home  life  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Appalachian  region- 
The  book  contains  a brief  history  of  the  Browning  family, 
and  describes  in  detail  many  thrilling  hunting  adventures 
such  as  stabbing  an  enraged  bear  seven  times,  killing  a huge 
panther  with  a club,  and  out-fighting  a wounded  buck  in  the 
icy  Youghiogheny  River.  It  is  now  being  read  from  coast 
to  coast  and  from  Alaska  to  Texas.  The  twelfth  edition  may 
bo  obtained  at  $5.00  per  copy,  postpaid,  by  writing: 

R.  GETTY  BROWNING 

1012  Harvey  St.  — Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Josiah  Dan  Kirk  ^Thompson 

“Foremost  among  Fayette  County  men  who  have  achieved 
notable  success  in  the  business  world  stands  Josiah  Van  Kirk 
Thompson.  Mr.  Thompson,  the  youngest  of  four  children  of  the 
late  Honorable  Jasper  Markel  and  Eliza  (Caruthers)  Thompson, 
was  born  February  15th  1854  on  a farm  along  Jennings  Run  in 
Menallen  Township.  As  a boy  he  actively  engaged  in  farm  work. 
His  early  education  was  acquired  at  the  short  winter  terms  of  the 
Hague  and  Popular  Lane  public  schools  of  South  Union  Township, 
and  at  Madison  College,  Uniontown.  With  this  equipment  he  en- 
tered Washington  and  Jefferson  College  in  1868  and  graduated  in 
1871,  and  has  been  a Trustee  of  that  institution  since  1889.  The 
year  he  graduated  from  W.  & J.  he  entered  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Uniontown  as  a clerk.  In  eighteen  years  he  passed 
through  several  promotions  until  finally  at  the  age  of  thirty-five 
he  was  President  of  the  leading  financial  institution  in  the  county. 


Josiah  Van  Kirk  Thompson.  Picture  through  the  courtesy  of  Evelyn 
Thompson  Martin  of  “Friendship  Hill.” 
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He  adopted  a policy  which  rapidly  brought  this  bank  to  the  first 
place  on  the  honor  list  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The 
First  National  Bank  now  ranks  first  in  the  county,  third  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  fifth  in  the  United  States.  (Editor’s  note:  Shortly 

after  Hart  wrote  this  biography  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Uniontown  was  ranked  as  the  first  bank  in  the  United  States.  J. 
V.  Thompson  is  credited  with  this  record.)  In  addition  to  his 
banking  business  Mr.  Thompson  has  borne  a leading  part  in  the 
industrial  development  of  the  county.  He  has  bought  direct  from 
the  farmers  more  coal  and  paid  them  more  money  than  any  other 
company  or  corporation  operating  in  the  county.  December  11th. 
1879  Mr.  Thompson  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Sarah  (Redburn)  Anderson.  To  them  were  born 
two  sons,  Andrew  A.  and  John  R.  Mrs.  Thompson  died  August 
8th,  1896.  No  death  in  Uniontown  has  been  more  sincerely 
mourned.”  (from  “Hart’s  Three  Towns”  pp  445-446) 

“His  second  marriage  took  place  August  11th.  1903  to  Mrs. 
B.  A.  Hawes,  nee  Gardner.  He  has  acquired  a huge  fortune  and 
his  means  have  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  esthetic  tastes  to  the 
utmost,  his  literary  and  art  treasures  being  among  the  most  valu- 
able in  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  beautiful  home  in  the  town 
with  which  his  life  has  been  so  conspicuously  identified  reflects 
the  elegance  and  refinement  of  his  taste.  His  residence,  Oak  Hill* 
was  designed  and  erected  upon  a scale  of  grandeur  rarely  equalled 
in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  most  notable,  although  unobtru- 
sive characteristics  of  Mr.  Thompson  is  his  generosity  towards 
all  with  whom  he  is  associated.  Faithful  employees  of  that  insti- 
tution (The  First  National  Bank)  have  been  handsomely  rewarded 
and  many  of  them  have  become  people  of  substance.  This  policy 
of  assisting  others  Mr.  Thompson  has  not  restricted  to  the  em- 
ployees of  his  bank.  It  is  said  that  the  number  of  individuals 
whom  he  has  thus  assisted  to  prosperity  must  be  many  hundred.” 
(from  “American  Families  of  Historic  Lineage”  pp  336-348) 

Editor’s  Note.  Going  through  the  scrapbooks  loaned  by 
Evelyn  Thompson  Martin  one  learns  additional  matters  of  bio- 
graphical importance  concerning  the  career  of  J . V.  Thompson. 
Along  with  his  banking  and  coal  mining  was  his  railroading  and 
bid  for  political  leadership.  He  once  was  a nominee  for  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  The  latter  days  of  his  career  were  an  anti- 

*Oak  Hill,  now  the  Convent  of  The  Sisters  of  St.  Basil  the  Great 


climax.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  business  feud  between 
himself  and  Henry  Clay  Frick.  The  most  important  book  dealing 
with  J.  V.  Thompson  and  the  industrial  development  of  Fayette 
County,  Pennsylvania  is  “Cloud  By  Day”  by  the  late  Muriel  Early 
Sheppard.  It  was  published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press  in  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.  One  can  obtain  a copy. 

'WTe  Itinerant  Perikomian 

THE  SUMMIT  HOUSE  ON  THE  SUMMIT 
Sam  Stewart  has  been  keeping  house  here  on  Chestnut  Ridge 
since  1946.  Here  is  a good  place  to  cultivate  that  faraway  look, 
not  only  into  space  but  history. 

Here  at  the  apex  of  the  mountain  Ephraim  McClean,  accord- 
ing to  Searight,  was  the  first  to  keep  house  and  provide  his  guests 
with  good  food  and  entertainment.  Ephraim’s  flannel  cakes  and 
spring  chicken  have  passed  into  history.  This  has  always  been 
a favorite  resort  of  parties  in  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Here  the  youth, 
beauty  and  fashion  of  Uniontown  were  wont  to  come.  The  rooms 
were  small  but  the  pleasure  was  unbounded.  Here  also  the  yeo- 
manry of  the  county  came  to  make  a harvest  home,  or  celebrate 
an  anniversary.  The  drive  up  and  down  the  mountain  is  delightful 
and  formed  no  small  share  of  the  pleasure.  Ephraim  McClean 
left  this  house  many  years  ago.  He  was  succeeded  by  Henry 
Clay  Rush  who  left  in  1856  and  went  to  Searights.  Brown  Hadden 
came  in  after  Rush,  and  after  Hadden  the  house  was  successively 
kept  by  Stephen  W.  Snyder,  John  Snyder,  William  Boyd,  and 
Webb  Barnet,  the  present  occupant  (1894).  Anterior  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  buildings,  and  many  years  ago,  one  Molly 
Calhoun  kept  a small  cake  shop  here,  and  displayed  upon  her  sign 
board  the  following  quaint  legend: 

“Out  of  this  rock  runs  water  clear, 

‘Tis  soon  changed  into  good  beer, 

Stop ! Traveller  stop ! if  you  see  fit, 

And  quench  your  thirst  for  a fippennybit.” 

(Searight  p.  231) 

The  present  elaborate  structure  came  into  being  in  1908.  Its 
original  purpose  was  to  be  the  guest  house  for  friends  of  the  one 
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hundred  Fayette  County  families  who  proposed  to  build  summer 
cottages  cluster-wise  around  the  guest  house.  Each  family  was 
to  invest  $1,000  which  entitled  them  to  a lot  and  cottage  and  a 
share  in  the  guest  house.  The  mountain  colony  did  not  arrive  and 
the  guest  house  was  never  a club.  From  1908  to  1917  it  operated 
spasmodically  as  a hotel.  In  1917  it  was  purchased  by  Leo  Heyn 
and  soon  thereafter  came  into  prominence  due  to  the  new  and 

increasing  popularity  of  auto  traffic.  What  was  once  a modest 
structure  for  local  society,  then  a guest  house  for  a colony  has 
evolved  into  the  most  sumptuous  hotel  to  be  found  on  any  summit 
of  the  Alleghenies.  Heyn  operated  the  Summit  until  1946  when 
he  sold  it  to  the  Mt.  Summit  Hotel  Company  at  which  time  Sam 
Stewart  of  Chicago  took  over. 


Summit  Hotel  on  Rt.  40  atop  Chestnut  Ridge.  One  of  the  best  known 
landmarks  in  the  Alleghenies — and  a very  famous  stopping  place  for  tour- 
ists. Picture  through  courtesy  of  Sam  Stewart. 

An  illustrated  booklet  was  published  in  1911  which  gave  a 
brief  account  of  the  old  pike,  a detailed  description  of  the  hotel’s 
interior — and  what  to  expect  when  strolling  about  its  environs. 
Here  are  some  of  the  lines: 

“Mountain  roads  and  trails  branch  out  endlessly  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  Summit  House  through  the  wooded  eastern- 
western  slopes  of  Chestnut  Ridge.  Magnificent  scenic  varia- 
tions along  these  trails  are  exhaustless.  It  is  no  imaginative 
creation  of  dreaming  fancy  but  an  actual  vision  of  enchanting 
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beauty  that  unrolls  in  scenic  grandeur — across  the  wooded 
waves  of  successive  mountains.” 

DR.  JAMES  L.  HUPP,  President  of  The  West  Virginia  His- 
torical Society  has  announced  that  Beginning  with  the  July  (1955) 
issue  of  WEST  VIRGINIA  HISTORY  MAGAZINE  we  plan  to  pub- 
lish the  geneaological  material  in  the  Department  of  Archives  and 
History  by  counties,  beginning  with  the  oldest  and  coming  down 
the  list.  The  Executive  Committee  feels  this  material  will  render 
an  invaluable  service.  The  West  Virginia  Legislature  passed 
three  pieces  of  legislation  sponsored  by  our  Society.  (1)  The 
creation  of  a Centennial  Commission  (2)  To  memorialize  Congress 
to  establish  a national  monument  on  Blennerhasset  Island  (3) 
An  Interim  Commission  relative  to  building  a State  Museum  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  which  would  include  housing  for  the  Dept, 
of  Archives  and  History  and  the  headquarters  of  The  West 
Virginia  Historical  Society. 

THE  GARRETT  COUNTY  PLAYHOUSE  opens  for  a six 
weeks  season,  commencing  July  5th.  at  the  Arden  Boat  Club,  Deep 
Creek  Lake  on  Route  219.  The  Plays  that  will  be  presented  are 
“Blithe  Spirit”  July  5 to  9;  “Night  Must  Fall”  July  12  to  16; 
“The  Importance  of  Being  Ernest”  July  19  to  23;  “Dangerous 
Corner”  July  26  to  30 ; “Claudio”  August  2 to  6 ; “The  Fourposter” 
August  9 to  13.  Season  subscription  rate  per  person  is  $7.50. 
The  Playhouse  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Gene  Yell,  Associate 
Director,  University  Theatre,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  The 
Playhouse  folks  say:  “Our  aim  is  to  bring  the  best  plays  of  the 
professional  theatre  by  professionals  and  to  add  to  Garrett  County 
another  attractive  recreational  feature”.  Order  single  or  season 
tickets  from  GARRETT  COUNTY  PLAYHOUSE,  Oakland,  Mary- 
land c/o  Mrs.  Jane  Humbertson.  Make  checks  payable  to  Garrett 
County  Playhouse. 

THE  TURBULENT  WEATHER  OF  1954  was  marked  by 
hurricanes,  tornadoes  and  floods.  The  Allegheny  mountains  suf- 
fered from  four  tornadoes  and  one  flood.  The  path  of  destruction 
was  distributed  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  causing  the  loss 
of  life  and  property.  One  of  the  most  unusual  disasters  occurred 
on  White’s  Creek  in  Lower  Turkey  foot,  Somerset  County-  Penna. 
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On  October  15th.  1954  Ray  (Patty)  Barkley  of  Listonburg, 
Penna.  met  an  untimely  end  in  his  efforts  to  rescue  two  women 
and  two  children,  marooned  by  the  raging  waters  of  White  Creek 
on  Rt.  53  between  Listonburg  and  Harnedsville. 

Barkley,  President  of  the  Barkley  Lumber  Company,  was 
notified  by  some  neighbors  that  the  far  end  of  the  bridge  at 
Skunkton  had  been  washed  out,  and  that  two  adults  and  two 
children  were  in  imminent  peril.  It  was  suggested  that  planks 
be  taken  there  to  provide  a step-over  to  safety.  Taking  James 
Eisentrout,  one  of  his  employees,  Barkley  went  to  the  bridge. 
Three  planks  were  laid  from  the  bridge  to  the  opposite  bank. 
Eisentrout  and  a boy  by  the  name  of  Burrows  went  back  to  the 
truck  for  rope,  as  it  would  be  the  safer  measure  to  tie  the  maroon- 
ed victims  securely  around  the  waist  because  the  water  was  rising 
so  rapidly  that  any  moment  it  would  flood  the  bridge.  Barkley 
remained  on  the  bridge.  Young  Burrows  came  back  to  the  bridge 
with  the  rope,  joining  Barkley,  and  another  lad  named  Frazee. 
While  Eisentrout  was  to  bring  another  rope  and  had  just  reached 
the  bridge  it  collapsed  with  Barkley  and  the  two  boys.  When  this 
happened  the  two  boys  jumped  to  the  exposed  middle  pier  and  kept 
their  footing.  Barkley  went  with  the  bridge  down  the  raging 
torrent.  The  last  seen  of  Barkley  was  clutching  a log.  It  is  claim- 
ed that  Barkley  must  have  hit  something  solid  that  knocked  him 
unconscious  resulting  in  his  tragic  drowning.  Local  fire  companies 
cruised  the  creek  all  night  in  search  of  him.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing his  body  was  located  in  a field  opposite  Dumas.  The  accident 
occurred  around  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

As  Barkley  struggled  helplessly  down  stream  the  two  boys, 
Burrows  and  Frazee,  got  to  the  opposite  bank,  grabbed  the  two 
children  and  placing  them  on  their  shoulders  braved  the  torrent. 
How  they  managed  to  keep  their  footing  in  a torrent  that  at 
times  went  over  their  heads  is  hard  to  explain.  The  water  later 
got  so  high  that  it  went  over  the  roof  of  the  saw-mill  on  the  side 
where  the  two  women  were  still  stranded.  They  climbed  to  a slate 
pile  and  were  not  reached  until  the  next  morning  when  they  were 
taken  to  Dr.  Price’s  Hospital  in  Confluence  and  treated  for  shock. 

Tatty’  Barkley  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  citizens  of 
Lower  Turkeyfoot.  Folks  about  Confluence  told  the  Editor:  “We 
lost  one  of  the  best  and  most  generous  citizens  in  this  section.  He 
was  a man  of  habitual  charity.  It  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  his 
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family  and  friends.” 


A young  man  witnessing  this  heroic  sacrifice  wont  home  and 
announced  that  he  would  devote  his  life  to  the  Christian  ministry. 
The  heroism  of  this  Good  Samaritan  who  preferred  danger  to 
personal  safety  left  behind  him  a Memorial  on  White  Creek  and 
in  the  hearts  of  his  neighbors.  One  of  the  last  things  ‘Patty’ 
accomplished  was  the  building  of  a swimming  pool  for  the  children 
in  the  community.  Not  being  an  expert  swimmer  he  had  made 
arrangements  to  take  instruction  at  the  Y.M.CA.  in  Uniontown. 


Roy  (Patty)  Barkley  of  Listonburg,  Penna.  Owner  of  the  Barkley  Lum- 
ber and  Supply  Co.  Picture  taken  in  January  1952  in  front  of  the  Will 
Rogers  Memorial  at  Claremont,  Oklahoma.  Roy  was  born  January  5th.  1914 
and  died  October  15th.  1954  in  his  attempt  to  rescue  a family  from  the 
flood  waters  of  White  Creek  in  Somerset  County,  Penna.  Picture  thru  the 
courtesy  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Roy  (Patty)  Barkley. 

SONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  held 
their  annual  dinner  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Morgan,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.  on  the  evening  of  February  22nd  (Washington’s  Birthday) 
at  which  time  the  Editor  of  TABLELAND  TRAILS  delivered  an 
address  entitled  “Mr.  Washington  at  Morgantown  for  His  Two 
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Hundred  and  Twenty  Third  Birthday  Party”.  Floyd  B.  Cox,  pro- 
minent educator  of  West  Virginia  was  re-elected  President,  and 
served  as  Toastmaster.  Dr.  James  L.  Hupp,  Dean  of  Wesleyan 
College,  Buckhannon  gave  the  Invocation.  Patriotic  songs  were 
sung  by  John  Pyles,  accompanied  by  Richard  Kendo.  Besides  Cox 
— the  other  state  officers  are  Lester  Atha,  V.  Pres.  Mannington; 
Clarence  L.  Sturm,  Secretary,  Worthington;  Joe  C.  Cotrel,  Trea- 
surer, Farmington;  E.  E.  Meredith,  Historian,  Fairmont;  and 
Registrar,  William  E.  Mockler,  Morgantown.  The  Board  of  Man- 
agers: Dr.  Morris  E.  Brown,  Jesse  M.  Jaco,  E.  L.  Lively,  Max 
Mathers,  Charles  D.  Minor,  R.  Emmett  Mockler,  George  Nay,  Dr. 
Eldon  B.  Tucker,  Jr.  The  Program  Committee  for  this  Dinner 
Meeting:  Dr.  0.  D.  Lambert,  Chairman,  Dr.  Morris  E.  Brown,  E.  L. 
Lively,  Stanley  R.  Cox,  Jr.,  Donald  G.  Lazzelle. 

Miss  Heather  Robinson,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  Lucille 
Henry  Robinson,  sang  “My  Days  Have  Been  So  Wondrous  Free”, 
words  and  music  written  by  Francis  Hopkinson,  Signer  of  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  from  Philadelphia— It  was  the  first  song 
composed  by  a native  American  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
dedicated  to  George  Washington  and  sung  in  1789  when  he  was 
inaugurated  as  President  of  the  United  States.  This  song  was 
discovered  many  years  ago  by  Harold  Vincent  Milligan,  organist 
and  choirmaster  of  Riverside  Church,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Milli- 
gan made  his  own  arrangements,  and  presented  a copy  to  the 
Editor  of  TABLELAND  TRAILS  at  that  time. 

A Place  Where  Dreams  Come  True 

(OGLEBAY  PARK  AND  INSTITUTE) 

Ever  since  the  day  that  Earl  Oglebay  began  to  dream  dreams 
for  a happier  and  fuller  life  for  the  people  of  Wheeling,  neighbors 
— and  strangers  far  away,  they  have  come  true  in  rapid  sequences. 
Progress  in  the  humanities  has  been  a turtle’s  pace  compared  to 
applied  science  within  the  same  time  period.  But  when  out  of 
this  single  cell  is  reproduced  similar  culture-environments 
throughout  the  country  there  will  be  reborn  on  this  earth  a crea- 
tive vitality  to  over  match  the  malignant  germs  that  termite-wise 
are  so  busy  undermining  the  social  order. 

Oglebay  Park  and  Institute  is  occupying  an  increasing  place 
of  importance  in  the  cultural  development  of  America.  Austria 
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MANSION  HOUSE  at  Ogiebay  Park,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Courtesy  of  Dr. 
Edwin  iSteckel. 

has  its  Salzburg,  Germany  its  Bayreuth,  and  Scotland  its  Edin- 
burg Festivals — all  which  bring  together  an  international  audi- 
ence. As  one  dream  after  another  is  fulfilled  Ogiebay  in  the  near 
future  will  become  a mecca  not  only  for  the  American  but  the 
European.  Its  program  is  far  more  inclusive  than  any  thing  ever 
dreamt  up  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Scattered  over  beautifully  landscaped  acres  of  what  was  ori- 
ginally Waddington  Farm,  on  top  of  a billowy  ridge  overlooking 
the  Ohio  River  and  the  historic  city  of  Wheeling,  it  constitutes  a 
cultural  oasis  in  an  industrial  desert.  On  the  Ogiebay  heights  are 
oreezes  of  song,  springs  of  inspiration,  and  a leisurely  tempo  of 
creative  play  and  work. 

Ogiebay  Institute  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  educational  program. 
It  began  at  Waddington  Farm  in  1928.  This  old  farm  of  over 
seven  hundred  acres  was  an  outright  gift  of  Colonel  Earl  W.  Ogle- 
bay  to  the  citizens  of  Wheeling.  The  Institute  was  formed  in  1980. 
Along  with  Wheeling’s  leading  citizens  Mr.  Ogiebay  obtained  a 
substantial  support,  both  in  leadership  and  finance,  from  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of  West 
Virginia.  In  fact  Mr.  Ogiebay  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  of 
this  phase  of  the  University ; also  did  much  in  fathering  the  4 H 
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movement  for  youth — which  has  spread  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Upon  Mr.  Oglebay’s  death  his  nephew,  the  late  Crispin  Ogle- 
bay,  devoted  many  years  to  the  expansion  of  the  Oglebay  program. 
He  invested  over  a half  million  dollars  along  with  his  resourceful 
leadership.  Not  content  for  the  Park  and  Institute  to  reflect 
merely  the  ideas  of  himself  and  his  founding-uncle  he  invited  the 
top  educational,  recreational  and  cultural  leaders  in  America  to 
this  new  shrine  along  La  Belle  Riviere.  From  the  admixture  of 
the  best  talent,  generous  financing,  increased  membership,  volun- 
tary services  of  Wheeling’s  elect  Oglebay  has  accumulated  a large 
reservoir  that  holds  the  potential  for  a more  abundant  life,  Ameri- 
can style.  As  Crispin  Oglebay  was  often  heard  to  say  “it  is  demo- 
cracy in  action  on  the  cultural  level.” 


The  late  Crispin  Oglebay  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Industrialist-Philanthrop- 
ist. Benefactor  of  Oglebay  Park,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Picture  thru  courtesy  of 
Dr.  Edwin  Steckel,  Director  of  Oglebay  Park. 

In  the  Park  one  finds  not  only  expansive  trails  over  meadow, 
through  forests,  and  gardens,  but  bridle  paths,  golf  course,  tennis 
courts,  swimming  pools — and  every  type  of  field  recreation. 

Oglebay  Institute  provides  leadership  training  and  participa- 
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Back-stage  at  Oglebay  Park  on  “-Steber  Night”.  From  left  to  right:  Mrs. 
Edwin  M.  Steckel,  Edwin  M.  Steckel,  Eleanor  Steber,  Edwin  Bilby  (husband 
of  Eleanor  Steber),  Mrs.  James  T.  Gilmer,  Henry  S.  Schraeder,  President  of 
Oglebay  Institute. 

tion  in  Opera  and  music  drama,  hand-crafts,  study  of  natural  his- 
tory, children’s  theatre,  museum,  hobby  clubs,  Out-Door  religious 
services,  concerts,  and  folk  lore.  In  1953  over  200,000  people 
participated  in  programs  sponsored  by  the  Institute. 

By  reason  of  Wheeling’s  culture  background,  its  ramified  and 
discursive  interest  in  the  arts,  Oglebay  has  been  alert  in  exploiting 
all  these  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  community  and  the 
Institute. 

Memorable  performances  high-light  every  year  between  the 
seasonal  flight  of  the  feathered  songsters  that  nest  in  the  park. 
Eleanor  Steber,  a native  daughter  of  Wheeling,  is  often  heard  with 
the  Wheeling  Symphony  thrilling  thousands  with  her  impeccable 
art  under  a starry,  summer  sky.  Choir  Festivals,  Chamber 
Music,  Oratorio,  and  many  other  unsual  attractions  are  currently 
on  Oglebay’s  billboard. 

The  summer  of  1953  marked  the  second  year  of  the  Opera 
Workshop  which  attracted  students  from  fourteen  states.  Boris 
Goldovsky,  Founder  and  Director  of  the  Workshop,  known  thruout 
the  country  for  his  commentary  between  acts  at  the  Metropolitan 
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Opera,  is  continuing  this  season  in  the  same  capacity.  This  season 
it  will  be  held  from  August  22nd.  to  September  5th.  Leonard  W, 
Treash,  Director  of  the  Opera  Department,  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  will  serve  as  associate  director.  The 
School  of  Folk  Dancing  has  done  much  to  revive  this  art  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Nat  Frame  of  the  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of 
West  Virginia  was  the  first  Director.  Betty  Eckhardt  was  the 
first  Executice  Secretary.  She  is  now  associated  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Frame  laid  a solid  foundation  on  which 
his  successor  Dr.  Edwin  Steckel  has  been  able  to  build  a most 
responsive  instrument  of  diversified  human  culture.  Dr.  Steckel 
is  now  in  this  twenty-third  season.  He  and  his  accomplished  wife 
have  been  able  to  manipulate  the  hundreds  of  wires  in  the  Oglebay 
‘cable’  with  remarkable  finesse. 

The  Wheeling  Park  Commission  is  responsible  for  Oglebay 
Park.  The  organization  of  the  Institute  is  purely  on  a voluntary 
basis.  This  year  it  is  officered  by  Henry  S.  Shrader.  His  associ- 
ates are:  Robert  Lee  Boyd,  Lee  C.  Pauli,  Jr-,  James  M.  Hawley, 
Mark  Kennedy,  Wilbur  S.  Jones. 

Oglebay  Park  and  Institute  exemplifies  one  family’s  desire  to 
provide  home-town  folks  something  beautiful,  entertaining  and 
beneficial.  This  very  successful  institution  might  serve  as  a guide 
for  others  who  would  like  their  family  homestead  preserved  for 
the  benefit  of  their  neighbors— and  make  sure  that  posterity  will 
have  cause  to  remember  this  so-called  materialistic  era  with 
gratitude. 

All  over  America  are  fine  old  estates  which  are  no  longer  in 
use.  Some  are  historical  landmarks.  Many  can  be  converted  into 
cultural  centers  for  adjacent  communities — places  where  families 
can  come  to  study,  play,  and  be  entertained.  As  more  of  these 
centers  are  developed  here  in  the  Allegheny  mountains  and  the 
contiguous  river  valleys — we  might  take  hope  that  life  has  actually 
risen  from  an  existential  level  to  one  of  participative  social  re- 
sponse within  a diversified  culture  field.  And  thus  where  once 
were  raised  Forts  to  defend  the  home,  mounds  to  bury  the  dead — 
and  in  our  own  time  factories  to  make  a living — there  will  be 
places  to  go  wherein  we  make  life’s  highest  values  become  true, 
joyous  and  glorious. 
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THE  RANDOLPH  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  releas- 
ed Magazine  Number  11  in  December  1954.  D.  D.  Brown,  the 
President  is  also  the  Editor.  Among  the  articles  in  this  issue  are: 
“Explorations  of  Tygart  River  by  Horn  and  Hardtman”  with 
Introduction  by  E.  E.  Meredith;  “Lumbering  in  Randolph  County” 
D.  D.  Brown;  “Death  of  Col.  Augustine  Washington”  by  Boyd  B. 
Stutler;  “The  Seneca  Indian  Trail”  by  Hu  Maxwell  and  “The 
Battle  of  Rich  Mountain”  by  Katherine  Hart  Frame.  Copies  are 
priced  at  $2-00  and  can  be  had  by  writing  to  D.  D.  Brown,  Elkins, 
West  Virginia. 

LEGEND  OF  THE  HOUNDS 

Many  Legends  and  traditions  have  grown  up  around  the  Iron 
Plantations.  The  Legend  of  the  Hounds  put  into  verse  by  George 
H.  Boker  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  interesting.  The 
setting  of  the  story  is  The  Colebrook  Furnace  in  Lebanon  County, 
although  many  claims  have  been  made  that  it  originated  at  several 
other  furnaces.  According  to  the  Legend  one  of  the  early  Iron- 
masters was  a man  of  violent  temper,  a heavy  drinker,  and  ex- 
ceedingly cruel,  who  ruled  over  his  community  like  a despot,  feared 
by  all.  One  day  he  returned  from  a fox  hunt,  enraged  and  curs- 
ing because  the  hounds  had  played  him  false.  He  drove  the  entire 
pack  up  the  furnace  road  to  the  open,  blazing  tunnel  ahead.  With 
whip  in  hand,  he  forced  them  one  by  one  into  the  flames  until  his 
only  favorite  dog  remained,  quivering  with  fear  at  his  side.  Pick- 
ing her  up  he  made  a motion  as  though  he  were  about  to  cast  her 
into  the  furnace.  With  terror  in  her  eyes,  she  licked  his  hand. 
But  he  hurled  her  too  into  the  furnace  with  a curse.  A low,  fear- 
ful moan  escaped  her  and  all  was  over.  The  inhuman  Ironmaster 
never  hunted  again  after  that.  Tortured  with  gout  and  with 
senses  dulled  with  strong  drink,  he  sat  day  after  day  before  his 
open  fireplace.  He  seemed  to  have  no  further  interest  in  life. 
One  morning  he  failed  to  appear.  His  servants  found  him  seated 
upright  in  bed — dead,  his  hunting  whip  in  his  hand,  and  his  eyes 
set  in  terror.  In  the  years  that  followed,  many  of  the  workers 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  testified  that  on  stormy  autumn 
and  winter  nights  they  had  heard  the  dread  baying  of  hounds,  and 
had  seen  the  Ironmaster  flee  in  terrible  fright  before  them. 

A Legend  similar  to  the  one  told  above  centers  around  Jacob’s 
Creek  Furnace  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Peter  Marmie,  a 
Frenchman  and  former  private  secretary  to  Lafayette  was  one  of 
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‘the  owners  of  this  furnace.  After  a few  years  of  prosperity  he 
met  with  business  reverses.  After  his  failure,  according  to  the 
story,  he  called  his  hounds  to  him,  assembled  them  on  the  bridge 
which  led  to  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  and  with  whip  in  hand 
forced  them  into  the  blazing  fire  below.  When  the  last  one  had 
disappeared  Marmie  himself  rushed  headlong  into  the  inferno. 
According  to  the  story,  the  fires  died  out  and  were  never  re- 
kindled. The  stack  went  to  ruins,  the  once  prosperous  community 
disappeared,  and  desolation  marked  the  place  where  activity  had 
abounded.* 

* Legend  of  the  Hounds  from  Pennsylvania  Iron  Manufacture  in  the 
18th  Century  pp42-43. 

Field  Notes  from  the  Pocahontas  Times 

Marlinton,  West  Virginia 

BY 

CAL  PRICE 

A big  bear  crossed  the  road  in  front  of  the  car  of  Roy  Cassell, 
on  the  Deer  Creek  Road,  last  Wednesday  morning.  The  bear  was 
heading  in  a hurry  toward  Cheat  Mountain.  As  the  bear  went  a 
head  regardless,  he  was  shaking  his  head  from  side  to  side.  Mr. 
Cassell  wondered  if  it  could  be  suffering  from  rabies.  It  looked 
like  it  might  weigh  as  much  as  300  pounds. 

0 

Now  the  word  comes  overland  that  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion has  trapped  five  bears  over  in  Bath  and  Alleghany  Counties ; 
painted  their  heads  red,  and  turned  them  loose.  This  is  proper, 
scientific  procedure  to  get  some  idea  how  far  a bear  is  liable  to 
travel  over  the  country. 

I have  heard  tell  of  bears  traveling  from  the  Dismal  Swamp 
to  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Then  it  is  generally  known  about 
bears  coming  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Alleghanies. 

Years  ago,  a Mr.  Mullenax  found  a bear  track  in  the  snow 
on  Cheat  Mountain.  It  was  about  denning  up  time,  and  he  got 
the  sporting  notion  he  would  track  this  bear  to  the  hole.  It  took 
him  about  a week.  That  bear  went  around  the  head  of  Greenbrier 
River,  through  the  Hunting  Ground,  crossed  the  South  Branch 
below  Crabbottom,  over  Shenandoah,  and  holed  in  a cliff  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  east  of  Lexington.  Airline,  the  distance  could  not  be 
over  fifty  miles,  but  the  miles  traveled  must  have  been  three  times 
as  far;  not  counting  the  rough  going. 
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Years  and  years  ago,  a big  bear  ranged  these  parts  from  Big 
Ugley  in  Alleghany  County  to  the  Canaan  Valley  in  Tucker 
County.  He  was  unusually  big  and  he  was  lame.  His  sign  was 
easily  recognized  by  the  size  of  track  and  print  of  the  damaged 
paw.  He  had  regular  rounds,  and  he  killed  sheep  as  he  traveled- 
On  his  route  south  he  crossed  from  Cheat  Mountain  over  Elk  to 
Gauley.  On  Gauley,  the  late  Henry  Sharp  set  a trap  and  caught 
the  monster- — a six  hundred  pound  black  bear. 

Some  years  ago,  William  Perry,  of  Renick,  killed  a big  bear. 
This  bear  was  known  to  range  from  Giles  County  into  the  Green- 
brier Valley.  It,  too  had  an  injured  paw,  having  been  caught 
in  a trap. 

So,  after  all  this  writing  we  all  will  be  interested  to  hear  about 
the  bears  with  red  heads  which  the  Virginia  Conservation  has 
turned  out. 

— — — -0 

Turning  from  bears  to  birds,  the  landing  of  migratory  birds 
through  the  years  has  brought  interesting  information  as  to  their 
winter  residence.  For  instance,  our  West  Virginia  robins  are  now 
in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  And  the  chimney  swallows  fly 
to  far  South  America. 

— _ — ^0— — — 

Getting  back  to  bears,  the  report  comes  that  during  the  last 
snow  the  track  of  what  was  thought  to  be  a bear  from  the 
head  of  Stamping  Creek  was  seen  heading  into  the  head  of  Hills 
Creek  from  Kennison  Mountain. 


Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here ? 

Garrett  County,  Maryland  is  our  next  stop.  It  is  the 
youngest  county  in  the  Tableland.  Famed  for  its  forests,  streams, 
summer  resorts,  historic  events  along  the  National  Pike,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  The  Northwestern  Turnpike,  the 
old  State  Road,  the  Horse-Shoe  Trail,  McCullough’s  Path — and 
for  its  hunters  Meshack  Browning,  Christian  Garlitz  and  Holmes 
Wiley.  Every  square  mile  of  its  forests  and  fields  bourgeon  with 
anecdotes.  Its  County  Seat,  Oakland,  Maryland  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing the  reputation  for  being  the  model  town  for  its  size  in  the 
United  States. 
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Selected  Placed  to-  Sat  See  attd  Stay 

MOUNTAIN  MUSEUM.  This  is  the  only  Museum  in  Western  Maryland. 
See  Vol.  1,  No.  3 of  TABLELAND  TRAILS,  pp  88-90.  It  is  located  off  Rt.  40 
at  Eckhart,  Maryland  just  east  of  Frostburg.  Here  at  Eckhart  one  can  still 
see  the  original  stone  houses  built  by  Welsh  miners.  This  is  the  oldest  sur- 
viving mining  community  in  the  United  States.  The  Museum  provides  not 
only  an  attractive  exhibit  of  priceless  relics,  most  of  which  cannot  be  seen 
elsewhere,  but  a rendezvous  of  interesting  people  gathered  around  a large 
round-oak  table  laden  with  good  food  and  drink.  J.  N.  Morrissey  is  the  “One 
and  only”  host. 

THE  NEW  ADDISON  HOTEL.  Lorena  Scott  Benson  provides  large, 
comfortable  rooms,  old-fashioned  Sunday  dinners  every  weekday,  and  a 
never-ending  series  of  entertaining  anecdotes  concerning  local  history  and 
folklore.  This  hotel  is  located  in  the  quiet  village  of  Addison  just  off  and 
parallel  to  Rt.  40  two  miles  east  of  Dulany’s  at  “The  Great  Crossing 
Bridge”.  Addison  was  the  home  of  Major  General  Moses  A.  Ross  and  the 
legendary  Dr.  Phillip  Muckenhaupt.  It  was  originally  known  as  Petersburg, 
named  for  its  first  settler,  Peter  Augustine. 

The  first  tavern  was  a frame  house  built  by  Gabriel  Abrams.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  road  Henry  Wentling  built  and  operated  a tavern 
from  1820  to  1829.  In  1832  Robert  Hunter  opened  a tavern  in  a brick 
house  on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  Stage  coaches  stopped  at  Hunter’s, 
(from  “The  Glades  Star”,  Vol.  1,  p.  253) 

DULANY’S  RESTAURANT,  BAR  AND  MOTEL.  Located  on  Rt.  40  a 
short  distance  from  the  east-end  of  “The  Great  Crossing  Bridge”.  The 
Youghiogheny  has  been  impounded  near  Confluence,  Penna.  making  a large 
lake  which  is  now  the  delight  of  sportsmen.  When  the  lake  arrived  the 
village  of  Somerfield  retired  into  history  and  legend.  DULANY’S  is  on  the 
approximate  site  of  the  oldest  tavern  west  of  the  mountains.  Washington 
in  his  Journal  of  1770  mentions  having  stopped  at  Hoaglands.  The  year  of 
its  founding  is  not  known.  Searight’s  History  states  (p.  218)  “the  most  noted 
old  tavern  keeper  of  Somerfield  was  Capt.  Thomas  Endsley.  . . . Near  the 
center  of  the  town  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  an  old  log  tavern  was 
kept  by  John  Campbell  as  early  as  1824,  and  immediately  after  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Endsley  House.  He  was  succeeded  by  L.  C.  Dunn,  Samuel 
Frazee,  Moses  Jennings  and  John  Bradfield.” 

DULANY’S  on  the  Youghiogheny  is  operated  by  the  well-known  Carl 
Dulany  and  his  wife.  Carl  is  a most  versatile  and  entertaining  singer.  DU- 
LANY’S has  just  been  completed.  It  combines  the  traditions  of  the  old 
tavern  with  the  decor  of  the  very  best  in  modern  taste — using  the  finest  of 
native  woods.  It  has  accommodations  for  large  parties.  Picture-windows  open 
out  to  magnificent  vistas  of  the  Yough  Lake  and  Valley.  From  the  be- 
ginning this  deluxe  tavern  has  won  unanimous  approval  for  its  incompar- 
able cuisine.  Dulany’s  cave  was  named  for  Carl’s  great-uncle,  Tom  Dulany. 

CHALK  HILL  HOTEL.  Sally  Weir  recently  of  Pittsburgh,  Penna.  has 
renovated  this  famous  landmark.  Accommodations  for  over-night  guests.  A 
very  hospitable  bar  room — a large  dining  room ; also  a small  one  for  private 
parties.  The  cuisine  is  personally  directed  by  Sally  Weir.  Everything  of 
the  best. 

“We  next  reach  ‘Chalk  Hill’  so  called  from  the  circumstances  of  white 
clay  adhering  to  the  shovels  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  National  Road.  The  tavern  was  built  here  in  1823  by 
Jonathan  Downer,  who  was  its  first  host.”  (from  “The  Old  Pike”  by  Sea- 
right  p.  230)  Chalk  Hill  is  located  at  the  eastern  base  of  Summit  Mountain 
on  Route  40.  There  is  plenty  of  parking  space. 

DOTSON’S  MOUNT  STORM  LODGE.  This  is  located  on  Rt.  50  one 
half  mile  east  of  Mt.  Storm,  West  Virginia  in  the  heart  of  the  historical 
Alleghenies,  and  within  a few  minutes  drive  of  breath-taking  mountain 
views  toward  Greenland  Gap.  It  is  a meeting  place  of  friends  old  and 
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new  along  Tableland  Trails.  A mecca  for  trout  fishermen  and  deer  hunters. 
It  is  an  official  Greyhound  stop.  Rooms  $2.00  single,  $3.00  double.  Plate 
Lunch  $1.00.  Dinner  $1.50  to  $2.00.  Free  picnic  tables  in  the  Grove  for 
Family  Reunions. 

THE  OAKHURST  TEA  ROOM.  Ernie  Baker,  the  accommodating  host 
invites  Tableland  Trails  subscribers  to  pay  him  a visit  any  evening  of  the 
year  where  “all  the  food  you  can  eat”  is  served,  accompanied  by  a stellar 
floor  show.  OAKHURST  TEA  ROOM  was  the  scene  of  the  first  TABLE- 
LAND TRAILS  DINNER  held  on  May  10th.  1953  when  Hamilton  Owens, 
Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Sunpapers,  Baltimore,  Maryland  gave  the  address. 
This  restaurant  and  bar  attracts  customers  from  a wide  radius.  It  is  located 
on  Rt.  31  six  miles  west  of  Somerset,  Penna.  A modern  motel  is  opposite 
the  Oakhurst. 


(104)  THE  WESTERN  WHISKEY  REBELLION,  Hugh  Brackenridge, 
1794.  The  Biesecker  Library,  Somerset,  Penna. 


(105)  THE  WILDERNESS  (BRADDOCK’S  TIME)  by  H.  M.  Davis. 
Published  by  M.  P.  Morse,  85  Fourth  St.  Printed  by  John  B.  Kennedy,  Fed- 
eral Street,  Allegheny,  Penna.  1848.  Fayette  County  Library,  Uniontown, 

(106)  OLD  WESTMORELAND.  A History  of  Western  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  by  Edgar  W.  Hassler.  Published  by  Arthur  B.  Clark, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Fayette  County  Library,  Uniontown,  Penna. 

(107)  PENNSYLVANIA  IRON  MANUFACTURE  IN  18th.  CENTURY. 
By  Arthur  Cecil  Bining.  Published  by  Penna.  Historical  Commission,  Harris- 
burg, Penna.  1938.  Lib.  Felix  G.  Robinson,  Oakland,  Md. 

(108  ) PAGAN  OF  THE  ALLEGHENIES  by  Marah  Ellis  Ryan.  Pub.  Rand 
McNally  Ca.,  Chicago,  111.  1891  Lib.  Mrs.  Tilghman  Mitchell,  Ohio  Pyle, 
PcnnS) 

(109)  OLD  TOM  FOSSIT  by  John  S.  Ritenour.  Published  by  J.  R.  Wild- 
ing Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna.  1926. 

(110)  GEORGE  MERCER  PAPERS  by  Lois  Mulkearn,  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh,  Penna.  1954.  Price  $10.00. 

(111)  OLD  REDSTONE:  HISTORICAL  SKETCHES.  1854.  Biesecker 
Library,  Somerset,  Penna. 

(112)  Exposures  of  a few  of  the  many  Misstatements  in  H.  M.  Brack- 
enridge’s  History  of  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  by  Neville  Craig.  Published  by 
John  S.  Davidson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1859.  Biesecker  Library,  Somerset,  Penna. 

(113)  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PERSONS  AND  PLACES  IN  THE  WEST 
by  H.  M.  Brackenridge.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1868.  Biesecker  Library,  Somerset,  Penna. 

(114)  HISTORY  OF  FAYETTE  COUNTY  PENNSYLVANIA  by  Franklin 
Ellis.  841  pp.  Published  by  L.  H.  Everets,  Philadelphia,  Penna.  1882.  This  is 
the  standard  reference  work  on  Fayette  County  up  to  1882.  It  contains  also 
a number  of  pictures.  Lib.  Fort  Necessity  Museum.  Farmington,  Penna. 

(115)  WHISKEY  REBELS.  Story  of  a Frontier  Uprising  by  Leland  D. 
Baldwin.  Published  by  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
1939. 

(116)  A TRAVELER’S  GUIDE  TO  HISTORIC  WESTERN  PENNSYL- 
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An  Historic  Dinner  Party 
At  Mt.  Lake  Hotel 


The  Thirteenth  Annual  Pilgrimage  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  took  place  on  Saturday,  July  24th.  1954.  Over 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  participated  in  the  Pilgrimage  which 
took  them  to  Jumonville  Rock,  the  Summit  Hotel  on  Rt.  40  for 
luncheon,  Fort  Necessity,  Ohiopyle,  and  Mt.  Lake  Park,  Maryland. 
At  the  Summit  Hotel  and  Fort  Necessity  Dr.  William  Blake  Hind- 
man, Chairman  for  the  Bicentennial  of  Fort  Necessity,  delivered  an 
address  entitled  “The  First  United  Action  of  the  Colonies.”  At  Ohio- 
pyle, Dr.  Graham  Netting  of  the  Carnegie  Museum  spoke  on  Fern- 
cliffe  Park,  recently  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  conservation.  This 
is  located  at  Ohiopyle,  at  the  big  bend  of  the  Youghiogheny  River. 
The  river  has  so  many  bends  where  it  seems  to  turn  around  to  the 
direction  from  which  it  came  that  each  should  be  given  a designated 
name.  By  eight  o’clock  the  ‘Pilgrims’  were  sitting  down  to  a delicious 
dinner  prepared  by  June  Dunnington  Grimes,  who  with  Lillian  Davis, 
operates  the  last  of  the  summer  resort  hotels,  the  Mt.  Lake  Hotel 
in  Mt  Lake  Park,  Maryland.  Along  with  the  visitors  thirty  local 
people  were  present.  The  Editor  of  Tableland  Trails  was  in  charge 
of  the  program.  After  preliminary  talks  by  Stanton  Belfour,  Dr.  Car- 
roll  Reynolds,  and  Dr.  Robert  Christie,  the  Editor  gave  a brief  life- 
history  of  Meshack  and  Mary  Browning,  early  settlers  of  Garrett 
County,  and  read  excerpts  from  Meshack  Browning’s  famous  hunting 
book  “Forty-Four  Years  of  The  Life  of  a Hunter”.  Following  this  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  daughter  Heather  sang  “The  Glades  of  Gar- 
rett” written  for  the  occasion.  The  lyrics  were  written  by  Folger  Mc- 
Kinsey  in  1907.  Mr.  McKinsey  was  best  known  as  “The  Bentztown 
Bard”  and  contributed  a daily  column  in  “The  Baltimore  Sun”  for 
many  years.  The  music  was  composed  by  Felix  Robinson,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Julia  McHenry  Howard,  great-grand-daughter  of  Francis 
Scott  Key,  who  has  spent  a portion  of  every  summer  of  her  life  in 
the  Howard  summer  residence  in  Oakland,  Maryland.  Julia  McHenry 
Howard  is  one  of  the  few  women  living  today  who  has  climbed  every 
important  mountain  in  the  Appalachian  system  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia. 

Following  the  song  which  was  sung  also  by  the  Pilgrims  Mr. 
Joe  Blundon  and  The  Allegheny  Mountain  Square  Dance  Club  gave 
an  artistic  performance  of  native  dances.  There  were  two  sets,  eight 
to  each,  and  dressed  in  folk  costume.  The  program  was  received  with 
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great  enthusiasm.  For  a Maryland  village  to  be  singled  out  by  this 
flourishing  society  from  Western  Pennsylvania  will  be  remembered 
as  a distinctive  sign  of  good-will,  together  with  an  appreciation  of 
our  inter-state  historical  background.  This  is  the  first  record  of  an 
historical  society,  outside  of  the  county,  meeting  here.  The  territory 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  stretches  from  the 
top  of  the  Alleghenies  to  the  western  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Editor  has  endeavored,  along  with  members  of  the  Garrett  Coun- 
ty Historical  Society,  to  interest  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  for 
a similar  purpose.  Its  orbit  of  historical  research  is  unduly  limited 
to  the  Baltimore  area.  Historical  pilgrimages  by  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society  in  the  various  neglected  regions  of  the  state,  includ- 
ing  the  most  unknown  of  all,  Garrett  County,  would  materially  assist 
in  correcting  and  expanding  its  perspective. 
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We  are  proud  to  have  shared  in  ninety 
years  of  our  Tableland's  significant  growth, 
and  to  have  contributed  to  its  development. 
And  now,  today,  we  are  even  more  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  share  in  its  promising 
future. 


Telling  half  a million  folks  each  day  the 
story  of  growth,  resources , and  opportunity 
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of  our  Tableland. 
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THE  NAME  OF  ALBERT  GALLATIN 


FAYETTE  COUNTY'S  FIRST  DISTINGUISHED  SON 


IS  MIGHTY  IMPORTANT  IN  OUR  COUNTRY'S  HISTORY 


In  1784  Albert  Gallatin  founded  New  Geneva  by  building 
himself  a log  cabin  and  store  at  the  juncture  of  George’s 
Creek  and  the  Monongahela  in  Fayette  County.  The  next 
year  he  bought  the  farm  known  as  Friendship  Hill. 

Fayette  County  sent  him  to  a Pennsylvania  Constitutional 
Convention  and  the  state  legislature  where  he  began  to 
show  his  remarkable  political  talents.  He  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  bringing  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  to  an  almost 
bloodless  conclusion. 

Later,  Albert  Gallatin  was  elected  a United  States  Senator 
and  to  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  becoming 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1801  where  he  succeeded  in 
perfecting  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
department  and  in  reducing  the  public  debt. 

He  was  chosen  for  an  important  mission  abroad  in  1813  that 
was  to  result  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  settling  the  second 
war  with  Great  Britain  . . . and  was  appointed  Minister 
to  France  in  1816  and  to  England  in  1826.  In  both  posts 
he  served  his  country  with  distinction,  winning  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  high  officials  in  both  countries. 

The  people  of  Fayette  County  rate  Albert  Gallatin  as  one 
of  the  all  time  greats  of  American  history.  This  bank  is 
proud  to  bear  his  name  and  regards  it  as  both  a trust  and 
pledge  of  helpful  service  to  our  Fayette  County  neighbors 
and  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  entire  country. 
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